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PREFACE 


The fourth series of inter-university seminars was scheduled 
to be held at our Centre of Advanced Study in 1966-67 under 
the Chairmanship of the late lamented Prof. V. S. Agrawala of 
the Banaras Hindu University, side by side with a series of six 
lectures to be delivered by the celebrated historian, Sri K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri of Madras. Unfortunately both the seminars 
and the lectures had to be postponed owing to rcasons beyond 
our control one of them being the well-known Calcutta 
disturbances. It was possible for us to arrange for the said semi- 
nars in February, 1968, when unfortunately Prof. Agrawala was 
no more. 

When invitations were issued to a large number of Univer- 
sities in different parts of our country, it was expected that the 
contributions and discussions on both the subjects selected for 
the seminars, viz. (1) Bhakti Cult and (2) Ancient Indian 
Geography, will receive treatment from the regional angles of 
vision. The idea has been partially realised in respect of the 
first subject, the scope of which is rather limited compared to 
the second, even though some amount of repetition and over- 
lapping could not be avoided. 

The proceedings of the seminars have been drawn up from 
notes submitted by the reporters to whom my thanks are due. 
I am specially thankful to Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, a Junior Rescarch 
Fellow at the Centre, who acted as a reporter on both the days 
and has rendered me some help in the compilation of the pro- 
ceedings. The index of the volume has been prepared by 
Dr. S. P. Singh, another Junior Research Fellow, and I am grate- 
ful to him. 


Centre of Advanced Study, 
Dept. of Ancient Indian History 
und Culture, University of D. C. SiRCAR 
Calcutta, Director 
4th September, 1969, 
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Proceedings of the Seminar 


First Day 


Date : 23rd February, 1968. 
Time: 10-30 A.M. to 1 F.M. and 2-30 to 5 P.M. 


Subject : Bhakti Cult. 
Place : Lecture Hall 


the Department of Ancient 


Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, 
51/2, Hazra Road (2nd Floor), Calcutta-19. 


President : PROF. D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University. 
Participants besides the President— 


. PRor. B. CH. CHHABRA 

. PRor. P. B. DESAI 

. Dr. D. B. SEN SHARMA 

. Dr. B. SRIVASTAVA 

. SRI M. PRASAD 

. Dr. SM. B. LAHIRI 

A. Dr. B. K. MAJUMDAR 
Dr. S. K. MAITY 

Dr. A. C. CHAKRAVARTI 


MU OON tA ID — 


9. Sri S. B. BHATTACHARYA 


10. Sri D. MUKHERJEE 

11. Dr. K. K. GANGULY 
12. SRI T. N. CHAKRABARTI 
13. Dr. S. R. Das 

14, DR. A. N. LAHIRI 

15. Sat P. C. MAJUMDAR 
16. Dm. D. R. Das 

17. Set R. K. BHATTACHARYA 


18. Dn. A. K. CHATTFRIEFE 
19. Sri S. BANDYOPADHYAY 
and others. 


Punjab University, Chandigarh 
Karnatak University, Dharwar 
Kurukshetra University 
Banaras Hindu University 


Jadavpur University 


Balurghat College, Dinajpur, 
W.B. 

Anthropological Survey of 
India, Calcutta 

Calcutta University 


** 


Centre of Advanced Study in 
ABT CAS 


Reporters—Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, Sri S. P. Singh, Sri S. Datta 
^ and Sm. C. Sengupta. 








Morning Session 


The Seminar started at 10-30 A.M. Prof, D. C. Sircar heartily 
welcomed the learned guests on behalf of the Centre. He ex- 
plained how this fourth series of inter-university seminars was 
scheduled to be held in 1966-67 under the Chairmanship of the 
late Professor V. S. Agrawala of the Banaras Hindu University 
along with the corresponding series of lectures to be delivered 
by Sri K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, retired Professor of the Universi- 
ties of Madras and Mysore and how both the seminars and 
lectures had to be postponed owing primarily to the Calcutta 
disturbances. 

Prof. Sircar paid high tribute to the late Prof. Agrawala 
and the scholars present stood up and observed two minutes’ 
silence in honour of the departed scholar. 

Prof. Sircar then read out Prof. Agrawala's paper entitled 
‘Bhakti Cult in Ancient India’. The paper traced the origin of 
bhakti from the Vedic age and gave a summary of the entire 
bhakti movement down to the period of Caitanya, Kabir and 
Nanak. Since the author was not there to reply, there was no 
discussion on the views expressed in Prof. Agrawala's paper. 
This was followed by Sri S. B. Bhattacharya's paper on the 
etymology of the word bhakti which sought to deal with the 
linguistic background of the term. Sri Bhattacharya quoted 
different meanings of the word from the dictionaries of Roth and 
Monier-Williams to show how the meanings had gradually 
developed and changed with the passage of time. 

The discussion was initiated by Sri R. K. Bhattacharya who 
pointed out that Sri S. B. Bhattacharya had not referred in his 
discussion to the meaning of the term as given by Pāņini. and 
quoted the Astādhyāyī. Sri S. B. Bhattacharya replied that he 
had not actually omitted Pāņini in his discussion since the dic- 
tionaries of both Roth and M. Monier-Williams quote freely 
from that grammarian. | 

Referring to Prof. Agarwala's paper Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 
observed that bhakti is not merely a female sentiment, but also 
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micans a man's love for another man. Sri D. Mukherjee observed 
that the term bhakti was also used in ancient India in the sense 
of ‘cooking’ and added that this meaning has nothing to do with 
the meaning of the word with which they were then concerned. 
Prof. Sircar thought that this meaning of the term related to bhakta, 
‘cooked’. Dr. A. C. Chakravarty observed that there is no 
essential difference between the term kama of the Rgveda and 
preman or bhakti of the later literature and further felt that all 
the later meanings had originated from the Rgvedic kama. But 
Sri D. Mukherjee observed that there is an essential difference 
between the two terms (i.e. bhakti and kama). Referring to 
Prof. Agrawala’s paper, Prof. Chhabra observed that bhakti is 
a means to get moksa and that it is another aspect of jñana. 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee pointed out that the germ of bhakti may 
be traced in the celebrated Gayatri-sikta of the Reveda. Prof. 
Sircar thought that this hymn is somewhat ambiguous as different 
scholars explain it in different ways. He pointed out that 
bhakti is not an Aryan conception, but is a Nonaryan or un- 
Aryan religious idea and one should try to trace similar words 
in Nonaryan languages. On this point Sri S. B. Bhattacharya 
replied that there is not any similar term in the Dravidian or 
un-Aryan languages of modern India. Sri P. C. Majumdar felt 
that bhakti is neither exclusively Aryan or Nonaryan, but essen- 
tially a human conception and that the idea arose from the 
attitude of children towards their parents in the primitive times. 
Prof. Sircar considered it difficult to accept this suggestion since 
the idea of love appears to have developed long after the begin- 
ning of human civilization and not when human beings were 
no better than animals. Sri M. Prasad observed that the con- 
ception of bhakti was complex and that the idea was connected 
with both knowledge and devotion. Sri S. B. Bhattacharya 
observed that, as all the accepted meanings of the term bhakti 
are fluid and changeable, it would not be proper to arrive at any 
absolute conclusion regarding bhakti. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar then read his paper entitled ‘Antiquity 


of the Bhakti Cult’ in which he endeavoured to show that the 


germ of bhakti is discernible even in some of the hymns of the 


Reveda and other Vedic works. Prof. Sircar first tried to show 
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how the religious life of the protohistoric people of the Indus 
Valley was not devoid of the bhakti element and next sought to 
trace its influence even in the Rgvedic hymns on Visnu. He 
referred to the Samhita passages alluding to the singing of 
Visnu’s name and to the hundred names of Rudra as well as 
to later Vedic works like the Sverasvataropanisad. Prof. Chhabra 
asked Prof. Sircar whether the Süris were worshippers of Visnu 
in the Vedic period. Prof. Sircar replied that they must have 
been particularly attached to the god and specially favoured by 
the latter. Otherwise, Prof. Sircar said, the statement that 
the highest abode of Visnu was visible only to the Süris would 
be meaningless. Sri M. Prasad opined that, from the earliest 
times down to the period of the Raghuvarhša, the term sūri used 
to mean ‘a poet”, so that it would be risky to think that the use 
of the word points to sectarian worship in the Rgveda. Sri 
D. Mukherjee observed that there is no particular emphasis 
on any deity in the Rgveda though Visnu's relative superiority 
cannot be ignored even in the Vedic literature. Prof. Sircar 
observed that the idea of sectarian worship was probably 
imbibed by the Aryans from the pre-Vedic peoples such as the 
Nonaryan inhabitants of the Indus Valley. Dr. K. K. Ganguly 
felt that Prof. Sircar was going too far since nothing definite 
could be said about the date of the Rgveda and since Wheeler's 
theory about the invasion of the Aryans is now gradually being 
given up. Prof. Sircar replied that he has no doubt that the 
Aryan culture in India was preceded by a different type of 
un-Aryan or Nonaryan civilisation. He also observed that the 
Vedic Aryans learnt a great deal from the indigenous people of 
India. 

Dr. A. C. Chakravarti then read his paper entitled ‘The 
Bhakti Cult’. Dr. Chakravarti quoted from the Nirukta and 
the Astādhyāyī to show that their authors were familiar with the 
term bhakti. He also considered bhakti as essentially a Ksatriya 
movement as Wasudeva, the central figure of the bhakti cult, 
was the scion of a Ksatriya family. In Dr. Chakravarti's opi- 
nion, the nineteenth-century nationalistic movement of India 
was a by-product of the ancient Indian bhakti movement. Sri 
T. N. Chakrabarti observed that, in the earlier period, bhakti 
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was connected with j/Hüna, but that, in the later times, it became 
affected solely by emotion. Dr. A. C. Chakravarti observed 
that, in later Vaisnavism, especially in Caitanyaism, much stress 
was laid on the singing of the holy name. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 
supported Dr. Chakravarti's contention that bhakti was pri- 
marily a Ksatriya movement as the Ga, the greatest work of 
bhakti literature, was propagated by Ksatriya Wasudeva Krsna. 
Sri M. Prasad contended that the essential element of bhakti 
is present in rāja-bhakti mentioned by Kautilya and that Indian 
nationalism of the nineteenth century was a by-product of the 
ereat bhakti movement. Dr. K. K. Ganguly supported Sri 
Prasad and referred to the great popularity of the Gita among 
the terrorists of Bengal and Maharashtra. Prof. Sircar dis- 
agreed with Dr. Chakrabarti, Sri Prasad and Dr. Ganguly and 
quoted from $Sándilya's Bhaktisütra to prove that bhakti is 
par-ünurakti (exceptional attachment) to ĪTšvara. According to 
Prof. Sircar, one fighting for one's own country is not necessa- 
-ily a Bhakta in the strict sense of the term. 


Afternoon Session 


After the lunch break, Prof. P. B. Desai read his paper 
entitled “Bhakti Cult in Karnatak'. Prof. Desai quoted Madhva- 
cārya to show that bhakti is inseparable from love. He then 
showed how Jainism in Karnatak was affected by the bhakti 
movement. The ViraSaivas, too, were not immune from its 
influence. Prof. Desai also dwelt at length on the teachings of 
Purandaradāsa and Madhvācārya. He concluded by observing 
that the later bhakti movements of Maharashtra and Bengal 
were influenced by the Karnatak school of Vaisnavism. Prof. 
Sircar said that the bhakti movement in Karnatak has similarities 
with the same movement in Bengal. Sri D. Mukherjee observed 
that Prof. Desai had not elaborated the topic of the Vīrašaivas in 
his paper although they too were connected with the bhakti 
movement in that country. Prof. Desai replied that he had 
discussed the point in the unread portion of his paper. Sri R. 
K. Bhattacharya enquired which is the earliest temple of Karnatak 
and to which century it belongs. Prof. Desai answered that 
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the earliest edifice is a 3rd-century Saiva temple. Sri T. N. 
Chakrabarti observed that Vaisnavism of Madhvacarya did not 
actually affect the teaching of Caitanya in Bengal as contended 
by Prof. Desai. 

Dr. D. B. Sen Sharma read his paper entitled “Bhakti 
Element in Certain Mystic Religious Philosophies of India’. 
He discussed the Trika philosophy of Kashmir and the philoso- 
phy of Nanak. He showed how, in Kashmir Saivism, jnana 
and bhakti have been beautifully blended. The Absolutistic 
philosophy of Nanak, Dr. Sen Sharma pointed out, is principally 
based on bhakti. Prof. Chhabra opined that ‘Nirankar’ of 
Nanak is 'Nirahanküra', though Dr. Sen Sharma was of the 
opinion that it is 'Nirákára'. Referring to Abhinavagupta, Dr. 
K. K. Ganguly remarked that, in Kashmir Saivism, there is no 
place for bhakti. Dr. Sen Sharma replied that, in a good number 
of lokas composed by saints belonging to the Kashmir group 
of Saivas, the element of bhakti is present. He was further 
of opinion that bhakti and jūāna in Kashmir Saivism do not 
contradict each other. Sri T. N. Chakrabarti felt that the spirits 
of the teachings of Nanak and Tulasīdās are identical. Dr. Sen 
Sharma observed that Nanak synthesized all other religious 
and philosophical concepts. 

Sri M. Prasad read his paper entitled “Bhakti in Pratyabhijna 
School of Kashmir Saivism'. Hc tried to show how the teachers 
of the Pratyabhijnà school were influenced by the bhakti move- 
ment. In the works of Abhinavagupta, according to Sri Prasad, 
this influence can casily be noticed. Prof. Chhabra observed 
that the word dāsya could not have come from the root da. 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee said that Kashmir Saivism represents the 
most purified type of bhakti. In this connection, he referred 
to the brilliant work on Kashmir Saivism by Pandit Jagadish 
Chatterjee. Sri M. Prasad acknowledged his deep debt to the 
work of Pandit Chatterjee. Sri P. C. Majumdar wanted to 
know the exact date of Abhinavagupta. Sri Prasad answered 
that the latter flourished in the first half of the eleventh century. 

Dr. B. K. Majumdar then read his paper on 'Emergence 
of the Bhakti Cult. He gave a detailed account of the progress 
of the bhakti cult in the pre-Gupta and post-Gupta periods. 
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He also spoke on the progress of Vaisnavism in Bengal, including 
the Radha cult. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that the speaker 
had not said anything on the bhakti movement in Bengal. Dr. 
Majumdar referred to the inscriptions found from Susunia, Pahar- 
pur and other places in Bengal, all of which are connected with 
Visnu-Krsna worship. Prof. Sircar observed that Vasudeva was 
not the son of Huviska as stated by Dr. Majumdar and further 
pointed out that Vasudeva, in spite of his name, was apparently 
a Saiva. He also observed that Dr. Majumdar had not men- 
tioned Svetavaraha of the Damodarpur copper-plates in his paper. 

Sri S. Bandyopadhyay then read his paper entitled “Bhakti 
Cult and an Aspect of Siva Worship' in which he traced the origin 
of the Ardhanārīšvara concept. Dr. S. R. Das enquired about 
the relation of the paper with the bhakti cult. Sri Bandyopadhyay 
replied that image worship is an integral part of bhakti.and that 
Ardhanārīšvara is the object of bhakti of the Saivas. Dr. K. K. 
Ganguly also observed that the conception of Ardhanārīšvara is 
rooted in the bhakti philosophy. Prof. Sircar remarked that Sri 
Bandyopadhyay traced the Ardhanārīšvara conception in some 
early inscriptions. Sri T. N. Chakrabarti asked how and when 
the Caturmukha-Siva image appeared and disappeared in Bengal. 
Prof. Sircar pointed out that this has nothing to do with Sri 
Bandyopadhyay's paper. 

Dr. D. R. Das then read his paper on ‘Composite Ràma- 
Krsna-Caitanya Motif'. Prof. Sircar observed that Dr. Das had 
done well in emphasising the synthetic aspect of Hindu culture. 
Both he and Prof. Chhabra then referred to the combined images 
of Siva and Buddha in the East Indies which too prove the 
above peculiarity of the Brahmanical religion. In this connection 
Sri S. Bandyopadhyay observed that Buddha is also considered 
as one of Visnu's avatāras by the Hindus. The last paper of the 
day was ‘Bhakti Cult and the Evidence of Coins’ read by Dr. 
A. N. Lahiri who mentioned the coins found in Taxila and 
Ayodhya and those issued by some foreign kings like Menander 
and Huviska. He also referred to some late mediaeval coin-types 
including those of the Ahom kings, which are connected with 
cult divinities. Prof. Sircar observed that the wheel or cakra 
referred to by Dr. Lahiri was not connected with Visnu alone, 
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but also with other gods, e.g., Buddha and Sürya. He also added 
that Dr. Lahiri could have profitably included some other coins 
in his discussion which would have made his paper more com- 
prehensive, and in this connection he mentioned the Ramatanka 
showing the figure of Rama, and the coins of the Kusāņas depict- 
ing several gods and goddesses. Prof. Chhabra observed that 
the Ramatanka pieces were tokens and not real coins; but Prof. 
Sircar did not share this view fully. Dr. Lahiri referred to the 
wheel on some punch-marked coins and added that he did not 
mean to say that it symbolised Visnu only. Dr. K. K. Ganguly 
observed that the earliest reference to the cakra is to be found in 
the hymns of the Rgveda and that the wheel on ancient Indian 
coins was not always the dharmacakra. Prof. Sircar asked Dr. 
Lahiri to explain the appearance of the cakra symbol on the coins 
of the ancient Nagas who were definitely Saivas. Dr. Lahiri 
answered that the Naga coins certainly refer to the Vaisnava 
cakra and cited the example of the medieval Šākta kings of 
Tripura who issued coins with the cakra symbol. Sri M. Prasad 
then observed that one should be somewhat cautious when dealing 
with coins since sometimes they bear confusing and misleading 
symbols. 
The afternoon session ended at 5 p.m. 
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Bhakti Cult in Ancient India 
V. S. Agrawala, Banaras Hindu University 


Amongst the religions and philosophies of ancient India, 
the one centering round Bhakti or devotion to a deity fills the 
biggest place. In other philosophies like Karma-yoga, Sankhya 
and Vedanta, Bhakti is also given a proper place for the benign 
influence and aspiration that are implied in the attitude of 
complete surrender to the divinity of one's choice. The germs 
of Bhakti are certainly found in the hymns of the Reveda and 
other Samhitās, although modern scholars are reluctant to accept 
such great antiquity for the Bhakti cult. The word bhakti is 
found in a mantra of the Reveda (VII. 27.11) in which Bhakti 
to the Visve-Deva gods is mentioned : Ida vamasya bhaktaye, in 
which Bhakti is accompanied with a stuti or stotra. In fact, the 
spirit behind the hymns to Varuna and several other deities is 
saturated with all those elements which are said to be present 
in Bhakti, namely a cordial adoration or prayer to the god of 
one's choice, a prayer or song exalting the glory of the divine 
in choice epithets and pledging oneself to a life of restraint, 
knowledge and detachment. The prayers are heart-moving and 
couched in terms of great humility and self-abnegation. We may 
point to the prayer hymns of SunahSepa, in which the exalted 
vision of the divine Lord bursts on his mind and he beseeches 
for the acceptance of his prayer (I. 25.18). Vasistha, son of 
Mitra-Varuna, compares himself to a person standing in the midst 
of the flood and still remaining thirsty for lack of water (VII. 89.4) 


where water signifies the overflowing mercy of the god which 


does not enter the soul of the devotee and therefore he anxiously 
tries for his propitiation. In the ./harvaveda (VI. 79.3). we 
find the epithet bhaktivamsah for those devoted to the cult of 
Bhakti. The earliest unmistakable reference to Bhakti as a 
cult occurs in the Svetāšvatara Upanisad where deva-bhakti and 
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euru-bhakti are mentioned together: yasya deve para bhaktir— 
yathā deve tatha gurau | tasy—aite kathità hy—arthàh prakàsante 
mahdtmanah (VI. 23) and there can be no doubt that the 
reference to para bhakti of the deity is to Bhakti as a 
cult or mode of religious worship. In the B/agavadgītā, the 
Bhakti cult is expounded and stressed as a tidal wave essential 
for the perfection of the various approaches of karman and jūāna, 
the streams of which had flowed from the Upanisads or from pre- 
epic times. 

The germ of the Bhakti cult seems to have found a fertile 
ground in the many obscure religious cults known as maha or 
vrata of which lists are present in the ancient Jain and Buddhist 
literature, e.g., in the Nāyādhammakahā, we have mention of 15 
divine cults known as /nda-maha and Khanda-maha, and in the 
Rayapaseniya Sutta, Rudda-maha, Mukunda-maha, Siva-maha, 
Vessavana-maha, Nāga-maha, Jakkha-maha, Bhüta-maha, Thūba- 
maha, Cetiya-maha, Rukkha-maha, Giri-maha, Dari-maha, Avata- 
maha, Nadimaha, Sara-maha, and Sāgara-maha. The Ņāyādham- 
makahā also repeats some of the names of the deities under the title 
of jattā or yatra, i.e., divine festivals and fairs to which people went 
for performing concrete acts of worship like the offering of flowers, 
lamp, music, sweets, water, etc. This was the popular mode of 
worship referred to in the Gita as patram puspam phalam toyam 
which replaced the Vedic form of worship through oblations 
poured in the fire-altar that was gradually substituted by popular 
worship as prevailed in the shrines of Yaksas, Nagas, etc. Such 
lists of deities of the Bhakti cult are also found in the Niddesa 
commentary of the Surtanipāta* and the Milindapafiha A short 
inset is also found in the Mānava Grhyasūtra (II. 14) giving a 
list of seven deities as Yaksa, Jambhaka,Virüpüksa,  Lohitāksa, 
Vaišravaņa, Mahasena and Mahadeva Maharaja. Dance and 
music formed a special item of worship with the distribution of 
prasāda and this aspect has become a necessary adjunct of the 
Bhakti cult as it has come down to our own times. The credit 


| Vol. L pp. 89 and 310. 
2 Ed. Wadekar, p. 190. 
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is given to the various apostles and teachers who secretly guarded 
the inner meaning and details of worship and only taught them 
to their disciples : resarh rahassam tesu tesu ganesu ye va caranti 
( Milindaparniha)y. The Mahābhārata (1. 152.18; 211.2) refers to 
Yaksa-maha as Brahma-maha and Raivataka-maha in which both 
the secret and overt aspects of worship were maintained together 
drawing the allegiance of the assembled worshipper. These 
maha celebrations based on deva-yātrā become meaningful only 
against the background of Bhakti, i.c., performing in a concrete 
manner before the deity or in a shrine the various items of wor- 
ship involving song. prayer, adoration, dance, music, offering of 
flowers and garlands, perfumes, distribution of sweets and soli- 
citing the deity for the fulfilment of some wish or desire. 

From such institutional Bhakti centering round various gods 
and goddesses, we come to Bhakti as mentioned in Pāņini's 
Astādhyāyī in the sūtra : Vdsudev-Arjundbhyam vuñ (IV. 3.98) 
mentioning the devotees of Bhagavat Vasudeva and Arjuna, who 
were bound to their worship by Bhakti or devotion in their parti- 
cular forms. In the Niddesa commentary and the Milindapafiha, we 
have mention of Vdasudeva-vrata, and Wüsudeva-vratika which 
seems to be the same as Vāsudevaka of Panini. Under the 
general heading of Bhakti, Panini has included one's devotion 
to inanimate objects also; but their can be no doubt about 
his indication of divine Bhakti in sūtra IV. 3.98, which provides 
firm proof that the cult of Bhakti had been evolved during the 
Sth century B.C. and its source seems to have been the back- 
ground of the Upanisads like the Šverāšvatara and the obscure 
religious cults mentioned above which, as popular cults, filled the 
atmosphere of those times. 

The few centuries between Panini and the Sungas seem to 
have given a strong push to the development of the Bhakti cult 
and the building of temples and making of images that were 
worshipped under the influence of Bhakti. We read in the 
Arthašāstra that temples or shrines were constructed for such 
gods as Visnu and for goddesses like Laksmi. After that, 
we read in Pataūjali that religious shrines (prāsāda) had been 
built for the worship of Dhanapati or Vaišravaņa-Kubera, Rama 
or Balarima-Sankarsana and KeSava or Vasudeva-Krsna. He 
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also states that the cult of Krsna had wide distribution and was 
dramatised for popular delectation, and there were some texts 
in which the legend of Krsna and Kamsa was incorporated. 
Patanjali was writing in the 2nd century B.C. and it is very 
probable that such a text was the Harivamsa Purana in its earliest 
formulation. 

At Mathura we find archaeological evidence about the 
making of temples and images in the Maurya-Sunga period. As 
proof of this we come across collossal stone images of Yaksa 
deities, e.g., Parkham Yaksa, Baroda Yaksa, and Nohu Yaksa. We 
read of the shrines of Yaksas having come into existence in the 
early period, the tradition being kept up in the Atharvaveda des- 
cribing it as Brahma-puri (where Brahman is the synonym of 
Yaksa) and in the Mahābhārata as Ayodhyā Brahma-pura or 
the deathless city of Amrta bestowed by the Yaksa on his 
devotees. The mode of Yaksa worship was the same as that 
of patram puspam phalam  toyam which in couse of time 
gained the upper hand and replaced the Vedic sacrificial 
religion to a large extent. Mathura became the centre of the 
Bhakti cult with distant outposts at Nagari, Madhyamikā and 
Besnagar. At Nagari, in the 2nd century B.C., a shrine for 
the worship of Sankarsana and Vasudeva was built. with a 
platform in the middle and a huge stone-railing on all the four 
sides and this place was given the name of Mārāvana-vātaka 
(1.e. enclosure of Narayana), both gods being designated anihata or 
deathless and sarve$vara or supreme amongst all the gods. At 
Besnagar was a concentration of other Vaisnava monuments in 
which the Bhakti cult had full play, e.g.. the temple of Visnu 
and the Garudadvaja (pillar) both of which were worshipped 
by the followers of the Bhakti cult. At Besnagar were also the 
devotees of Yaksa Manibhadra, who continued the  tradi- 
tion of Bhakti. At Mathura itself during the first century B.C., 
we have positive archacological proof regarding shrines for the 
worship of Sankarsana and Vasudeva. These were known as 
mahasthana, whereas other shrines were known as sthāna only. 
In an inscription of Mahaksatrapa Šodāsa, we find reference to 
the building of a catuššāla-toraņa (gateway) and a mahāsthāna 
dedicated to the two deities Sankarsana and Vasudeva. We 
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have a more emphatic proof in the monument discovered at Mora 
and described in an inscription as a shrine of stone (šaila- 
devagrha), mention being made also of the images (arca) of five 
Vrsni heroes installed therein. Three out of the five were 
actually found and are now deposited in the Mathura’ Museum. 
The different aspects of the Bhakti cult, of which image- 
worship was the most important, had its beginning in the Sunga 
period. This is confirmed by the discovery of the Mauryan torso 
of a standing Jain Tirthankara from Lohanipur, Patna, bearing 
witness of image-worship as developed in Jainism. King 
Khāravela also mentions the dedication of an image of the 
Tirthankara on the Kumaári-parvata. In the great Buddhist 
stüpas of Bharhut, Sāūcī and Amarávati and in the Caitya halls 
of Western India, worship of the Buddha, although restricted to 
his symbolical forms, points to the existence of the Bhakti cult as 
it was developing under the auspices of the Bhakti movement 
in Buddhism. It finally led to the emergence of the Buddha 
image at first in the form of the Bodhisattva, in the religious 
atmosphere of Mathurà in which the full light of Mahayana 
Buddhism was being reflected. Once the door for making the 
Buddha image was thrown open in the Ist century A.D., the 
whole religious atmosphere was surcharged and the way for the 
full development of Bhakti made clear. The Buddhas, Bodhi- 
sattvas, Yaksas, Nagas, Kuvera-Vaišravaņa, Sūrya, Indra and 
several other gods and goddesses were brought under the purview 
of an expanding Bhakti cult and rendered into the form of stone 
images installed in shrines. 

The Bhāgavatas showed the greatest enthusiasm in 
taking advantage of the tidal wave of Bhakti in the beginning 
of the 2nd millennium A.D. and they sat down to put their 
house in order by organising the iconographic forms of several 
of their gods like Visnu, Balarama, Garuda, Laksmi, Agni, 
Sürya, Sesašāyi-Visņu, and the Ayudha-purusas and with them the 
Māhešvaras joined hands in formulating the iconographic forms 
of the god Siva both in the Lifga and the human form. Out of 
earlier archaeological material, we have the image of Balarama 
found at Junsuti in the Mathura District, which belongs to the 
2nd century B.C. and has a canopy of serpent-hood and 
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holds a large club and a plough. This is akin to the image of 
Balarama mentioned by Patanjali and marks a conspicuous 
Stage in the evolution of Brāhmaņical iconography. Another 
monument of the same age but coming from the Far South is 
of a Siva-linga from Gudimallam about 10 miles from Renigunta. 
It is a huge phallic emblem about five feet high, bearing, on one 
face, the standing figure of a Mahābhūta designed as a Yaksa 
holding a club. These two images of the Bhagavatas and Saivas 
were the outcome of the powerful movements spreading in the 
north and the south under Bhakti inspiration, of which the cue 
was taken by the Bhagavatas in the north and the Alvars in the 
south. Strangely enough, we find very explicit references to the 
cult of Krsna and to the cowherd women (gopis) in the Sangam 
literature of the early centuries of the Christian era and the joys 
of singing and dancing with Krsna enjoyed by the girls of 
Brndāvana as referred to in the Silappadikaram ascribed to the 
Sangam age. It was at this period that the north and the south 
united in celebrating the joy of Bhakti centering round the perso- 
nality of Krsna. 

In North India, we witness the phenomenon of the evolution 
of iconographic forms of such deities as Krsna or Visnu in 
whose image the standard formula was arrived at by a com- 
mingling of the cults of the Yaksas holding an armrta-ghata and 
the club, of the Suparna as Garuda, of the lotus and conch 
which had an older background, of the pillar converted as the 
club and of Laksmi or Šrī that had come down from the 
Rgvedic time and several other cults like that of the ocean, 
serpents, ctc. In fact it was an extended session of religious 
formulation in which the highest eclectic spirit of free and 
unrestricted exchanges played its part. Such a phenomenon 
culminated in the Kusána period when a conglomeration of 
deities as seen on the coins of the Kusána emperors was brought 
about during the most tolerant religious movement witnessed on 
Indian soil This happy event made the people's mind ready 
for the evolution of the Bhakti cult during the 2nd millennium 
of the Christian era. Its inauguration was backed by a power- 
ful literary movement in the extensive literature of the Puranas, 
of which the summit is seen in the Bhāgavata Purina, The 
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other Vaisnava  Samhitás like the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 
Jayakhya Samhita and Parama Samhita also have preserved the 
rich material relating to the Bhāgavata Bhakti and its philoso- 
phy and practice as developed in the worship of images in the 
temples. In the beginning, the Bhāgavatas expressed their partiali- 
ties for Vedic sacrifices which they called antarvedi worship; 
but gradually they were shifting to image worship and temple 
building, known as bahirvedi worship. A large number of temples 
with the images of Krsna were built in the Gupta period in 
North India and, afterwards under the Maitrakas in Surāstra, 
and under the Cálukyas in the Kannada country, and under the 
Pallavas some important Vaisnava monuments sacred to Krsna 
were raised at Mahābalipuram. In these monuments, a full 
scale demonstration of the Bhakti movement comprising the four 
elements of temple worship, image worship, Bhāgavata teachers 
and Bhaktas could be seen in its most effective form. Its equally 
important wing was the literary side which enunciated the prin- 
ciples of Bhakti. 

The Bhaegavadgità enunciates the doctrine of Bhakti in a 
fuller form. In it, the chief deity of upāsanā is Krsna for whom 
ananya-bhakti is prescribed as the highest principle, and Bhakti 
is reconciled with Yoga, most likely Karma-yoga which was 
the affirmative attitude to life to be practised chiefly by the 
householders who were engaged in worldly activities, but at the 
same time cultivated an attitude of intense devotion to the divinity 
of their choice. This latter approach named as the RoceSa 
doctrine in which the devotee concentrated on the deity of his 
choice, and a long list of 28 gods and goddesses is given in 
the Visnudharmottara Purana (3.222. 1-107—8Brahman svīyasya 
ca rucau devatüyüs—ca püjanam, 28). 

The most important document of the Bhakti cult is the 
Bhāgavata Purana. At one time there were the Pāūcarātras, 
Sátvatas, Ekāntins, Vaisnavas and other sects; but in course 
of time they all became an integral part of the Bhāgavata 
movement and their scriptures also became merged into one 
another. According to the Bhāgavata Purana, Bhakti is the 
very breath of human life, and the highest human faculty of 
bhava or feeling is moulded according to Bhakti on the basis 
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of which the devotee was known as Bhāvuka. Bhakti brought 
about the refinement of the human faculties of the heart and 
mind and the sublimation of the numerous dormant faculties 
of the soul leading to a new transformation of the human 
personality. The Bhāgavata teachers had to look before and 
after in arriving at a proper concept of Bhakti; on the one 
hand, they were conscious of the Vedic material as embodied 
in the Bhagavadgità and, on the other, were required to re- 
concile the Bhakti doctrine with other philosophical schools 
and religions of their time. According to the Bhagavadgita, the 
patra-puspa worship of the image was approved in the Bhakti 
cult. Bhakti was the means of a correct or full knowledge of the 
Divine—bhaktya mam—abhijanati yāvān yaš=c—āsmi tattvatah 
(18.55). The practice of parü bhakti is stated to be a secret 
doctrine (euhya) and leads to the merger of the individual 
soul in the Supreme Being (XVIII. 68). 

The Gita lays down certain moral and spiritual qualities 
to be found in a Bhakta who desires perfection in the religion 
of Bhakti (12.17-19). This work calls the Bhakti cult Bhakti- 
yoga and describes it as powerful enough to secure identity 
with the Brahman (Brahmabhüyüya kalpate—14.26). According 
to the Bhàüeavata Purana, the Bhakti doctrine was finalised as 
comprising j/iüna, vairügya, yoga, devotion to the pratyagātman 
or the inner self and refraining from the snares of the three 
gunas of the Prakrti. This is repeated several times especially in 
the dialogue of Kapila and Devahüti in which this is given the 
name of Adhyātma-yoga or spiritual discipline (asevay=dayam 
prakrter—egunanam jñanena vairāgya-vijrmbhitena/yogena mayy 
—arpitayaà ca bhaktyā mam pratyagātmānam—=ih—āvarundhe— 
HI. 25.27: cf. 43-44). This was like a recipe made of several 
ingredients taught as Gdhydtmika-bhakti-yoga. In this teaching 
of Bhakti, jñáana was taken from the Vedic tradition of the 
Upanisads, vairdgya from the Sankhya school and yoga from its 
practice by the followers of the Yoga philosophy; besides, the 
greatest stress was laid on the realisation of the inner soul, 
pratyagütman. This was the doctrine of the Gira that 
Bhakti leads to the realisation of the universal soul within 
one's own centre where the Supreme Spirit is present in the 
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heart of every one and one should obtain a vision of him 
in one's own centre of personality or heart (/£varah sarva- 
bhütüànàm hrid-deše— rjuna tisthati—18.61). The knowledge 
that the universal soul abides in the individual centre and 
has to be realised there was the most re-assuring factor of 
the Bhakti cult which made everyone happy. Re-assured about 
religious experience and the successful culmination of one’s 
spiritual efforts, the Bhāgavatas are never tired of repeating 
this and it became their most valuable asset in the propaga- 
tion of their doctrine. The other religious schools also followed 
suit in declaring the identity of their particular deities with the 
highest soul and the necessity of realising it in their own self. 
This was perfectly true of the Saiva-Māhešvara doctrine as 
found in the Saiva Puranas and Agamas (e.g. Linga Purana, Ch. 
17). In the earlier stages, the Vaisnava movement was much more 
predominant and we find that the Bhāgavata cult was identified 
with the worship of Visnu in his incarnation as Krsna dealing 
with his numerous līlās and miraculous performances. The 
Bhāgavata, X, gives a poetical account of the līlās which 
should not be taken as factual happenings fixed in time and 
x place, but as recurrent modality of the spiritual phenomenon. 
x A fila is different from ghatand; the former belongs to the 
realm of myth and the latter to that of history. A historical 
event belongs to a dead past whereas the lila is ever present 
in time and space and is repeated in the life of each individual. 
The legend of Krsna in the Bhdgavata follows the style of the 
fila and therefore its meaning bursts forth in ever expanding 
orbit depending on the power of the mind and the inspiration 
of the Bhakti of each worshipper. The lila of Krsna as pro- 
pounded in the Bhakti cult can be recreated a hundred thousand 
times retaining its freshness and efficacy of bestowing joy on 
the devotee. In the Bhāgavata, X, there are three categories 
of Krsna's fila, namely (1) boyhood pranks at Gokula and 
Vrndavana, (2) the deeds at Mathurā and (3) his achieve- 
ments afterwards connected with the polity of Hastinapura and 
Kuruksetra. The stamp of true līlā may be seen in the boy-, 
hood happenings of Gokula and Vrndāvana. For example, 
Pūtanā is the same as Kriya who is the principle of poison or 
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death in the still putrefying waters of life under the control 
of Varuna as against the bright solar nymphs of Indra. Pūtanā 
literally signifies putrefaction and, if she could have her way, 
there would be an end to the life force that was in Krsna. 
She.is hostile to the ambrosial prana that incarnates in each 
boy's centre or Kumára with a new lease of life. She was 
flouted by the divine Krsna. A child is entitled to drink the 
milk of the divine cow Virāj. which Pūtanā wishes to con- 
taminate with poison, but is herself squeezed out of her 
monstrous existence. She is depicted as the female crane of 
Varuna's watery store. The šakata-līlā refers to the doctrine 
of the body as the car which is repeated many a time in the 
ancient Vedic literature (fariram ratham—eva tu—Katha Up., 
3.3). The chariot and fakata are both symbols of wheeled 
movement pointing to the rhythmic motion that is life. Krsna 
was able to free it from its Gsuric nature and the evil influence 
of the pafāca-bhūtas became purified. This supplies the key 
to Krsna’s life that throughout his earthly existence he remained 
free from the affections of the five earthly elements  (parica- 
bhüta). The Trnāvarta-līlā indicates that the whole cosmos 
with each object in it is like a blade of grass depending on 
earthly sustenance, which looses its form when raised to the 
heights of immortal heaven where that Asura was vanquished. 
The ulükhala-bandhana signifies our attachment to the twofold 
rhythm prana and apana and the loosening of its bonds is 
essential for the freedom of life. Krsna uproots the ulūkhala 
and with it gives a jerk to the two arjuna trees in the court- 
vard of the house which are explained by the author of the 
Bhügavata himself as the two Yaksa sons of Kubera, named 
Nala and Kubara. According to the Satapatha Br., nāma and 
rūpa are the two Yaksas; here nama appears to be Nala, and 
riipa to be Kubara (SB, 11.1.3.4). 

After this Krsna transfers his activities from Gokula to 
Vrindávana where he commences his adolescent filds with 
the Gopas and Gopis. To begin with, he killed the two demons 
named Vats-āsura and Agh-āsura, both representing the āsuric 
forms or sinful nature of prāņa leading to many kinds of 
aberrations of the mind, vital airs and body. Agh-āsura of the 
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Bhāgavata symbolised Vrtra of ancient mythology (SB, 11.1.5.7 
—Fapmā vai Vrttrah). Vatsa or the Calf in the individual 
body is its pràna or a whiff of air as stated in the very first 
mantra of the Yajurveda, which is sustained by the ambrosial 
drink of the milk of Indra's inviolable cows. The next līlā is 
the delusion of Brahman who symbolises the fourfold pattern 
or svastika of creation and the individual life centre. Brahman 
is a symbol of cosmic wisdom, jana and viveka which must 
shine over moha or delusion and have the right kind of dis- 
crimination. The cows and the calves represent the pranic 
vibration of perception and action and the impulses of the 
mind which Brahman had shut in his cave until Krsna releases 
them from the caverns of delusion. Krsna is the resplendant 
Purusa beyond the sheaths of enveloping darkness, whose light 
frees the worshipper from the snares of death as stated in the 
Bhismastavaraja (Mahatas—tamasah pare purusam c—ātiteja- 
sam / yam jūāvā mrtyum—atyeti tasmai jūān-ātmane namah). 
This is followed by Krsna’s exploits named Kaliya-damana. 
Indra, Buddha and Mahavira all had to dispose of a venomous 
serpent before attaining perfection and so is Krsna required 
to do so. Death is that serpent. On the canopy of its hoods, 
Krsna performed his dance. Kāliya-nāga is described as having 
poisoned with his fumes the cakras of the world which were 
purified of their deadly effect by the power of Krsna. The 
lila of drinking the forest fire, dāvānala, points to the scorching 
flames or fumes of the forest as against those of Kaliya in the 
waters of the river. Krsna drinks the flames and transforms 
them into life, giving them prdanic force. This amounted to the 
drinking of poison by Siva which began to consume every one 
until the great god relieved them. The Gopas and Gopis 
experienced universal rejoicing as a result of the extinguishing 
of the forest fire. The forest is the world or creation itself 
which is on the fire of the threefold sorrow (trividha 
duhkha); but Krsna, as the Supreme Being absorbs it in his 
person. The next lila is that of Pralamb-āsura, the latter sym- 
bolising the cosmic tree afvattha or vata with branching of- 
shoots spreading from the heavens to the earth and filling the 
whole space of Dyāvā-Prthivī. It is as long as or co-extensive 
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with time. The death of Pralamb-dsura in the hot months of 
summer was followed by the cooling ones of the rains in 
which Krsna performed the veņw-gīta or the symphony of the 
musical notes filling with their vibrations both the sky and the 
earth, Then comes the cīraharana-līlā in which the divine 
cowherd steals the clothes of the Gopis or cowherd maidens 
and removes the screening distance between them and himself. 
His other Hias include his grace for the womenfolk of the 
Brahmanas or priests of the formal yajfia, the abandoning of 
the Indra-yajūa in favour of the worship of Govardhana which 
offered shelter to the cows and the residents of Gokula, 
deliverance of Nanda from the world of Varuna, Krsna- 
mahābhiseka and the supreme lila of mahā-rāsa with the Gopis, 
symbolising the individual souls. This is a summary of the 
spiritual theme underlying the Arsna-fila episode of the Bhāgavata 
Purana which has exercised great influence on the minds of the 
devout Bhaktas and has served as the main planks of the 
Bhakti cult both in art and literature and especially in the 
paintings of the Rajasthani and Himācala schools and also 
in the medieval Hindi poetry. 

When we come to study Bhakti in the 2nd millennium A.D., 
we find a good deal of teachnical and formal development of 
its tenets as preached by Rāmānuja, Rāmānanda, Caitanya, 
Sūradāsa, Tulasidása and many other saints like Sankaradeva and 
Mādhavadeva in Assam, Jūānadeva and Tukārāma in Maha- 
rashtra, Narasi Mehatà in Gujarat, Mīrābāī in Rajasthan and 
other saints in South India. Caitanya was a radiating personality 
whose disciples, Sanātana-gosvāmin and Rūpa-gosvāmin, were 
deputed by the great teacher to stay in Vrndávana and carry on 
the message of Bhakti in their new environment during the 15th 
and 16th centuries. It appears that the whole atmosphere in 
the four quarters of the country was surcharged with the 
spirit of Bhakti bursting as a flood of ecstatic experience. 

We need specially to mention the Caitanya school of Bhakti 
as propounded by his two saintly disciples who gave to the 
doctrine the scientific statement of a šāstra with a deeper analysis 
of human feelings and sentiments as revealed in a life of intense 
emotional activity. Gosvàmin Tulasidása also stands out as the 
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supreme saint and master in North India, who has written his 
Rāmacaritamānasa practically as a šāstra on Bhakti woven 
round the personality of Rama and the story of the Ramayana. 
The time had been reached when both Krsna and Rama served 
as the nucleus of the Bhakti cult in which the most refined 
feelings of the devotee found their full expression. 

The Bhakti religion was accepted as one of the nine rasas 
or sentiments with a scientific background of bhava, vibhava, 
anubhüva and vyābhicāri-bhāva which were the essential ele- 
ments of rasa. The Sanskrit rhetoricians then take up the dis- 
cussion of Bhakti with particular reference to the various feel- 
ings, emotions, moods and sentiments governing the lives of men 
and women (navadha bhakti). Bhakti is primarily a female 
sentiment because of the complete self-surrender of one's per- 
sonality at the feet of the divine Master. It is the relationship 
of man and woman which became the motif of Bhakti and the 
best lyrical compositions like those of Jayadeva, Vidyāpati and 
Mirabai are based on that model and the appeal is full of 
sweetness and fragrance for all time. Especially the Rajasthani 
lyrics of Mīrābāī are rare effusions in the Bhakti field. 

The comprehensive evidence of the Bhakti cult in Sanskrit 
literature and in the medieval Indian texts and also in sculpture 
and painting is as vast as the ocean and deserves to be brought 


together in the form of an encyclopaedia on a level of genuineness 


and authoritativeness to do justice to this great movement in all 
its ramifications through the ages. 
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Emergence of the Bhakti Cult: Early History of Vaisnavism in 
Bengal 


B. K. Majumdar, Jadavpur University 


| L Introduction 


The emergence of Bhakti cult—intense love and adoration 
for a personal god, and Bhāgavatism, the worship of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, later known as Vaisnavism, is one of the outstanding 
phenomena in the history of the evolution of religion in ancient 
India which ‘produced out of its own resources a number of 
distinct systems and sects’. The wide prevalence of Bhagavatism, 
the devotion to the Bhagavat as the Supreme Deity at least two 
or three centuries before the Christian era is attested by literary 
and epigraphic evidence. The original home of Krsna-worship 
was Mathura in Uttar Pradesh, the homeland of the Vrsnis or 
the Sátvata sept of the Yadava clan, and the Sunga-Kanva and 
Saka-Kusána periods of Indian history were specially noteworthy 
for its growth and development. Originating as a regional move- 
ment, it spread to other parts of India such as Rajasthan, 
Central and South India, Magadha, etc., and by the second 
century B.C. was on the way of assuming an all-India character. 

The four principal factors of Indian religion may be con- 
veniently put down as—(1) ritualism, (2) asceticism and self 
mortification, (3) quest for happiness and salvation through 
knowledge, and (4) devotion to a particular deity. The early 
Vedic religion was a sort of worship of Nature—personifications of 
natural phenomena. It was a ritualistic religion characterised 
by propitiation of the forces of Nature and offering of prayers 
and sacrifices to deities like Agni (Fire), Váyu (the Wind-god), 


_ Sürya (Sun), the Maruts (storm gods), Visnu (the wide-striding 


Sun), Rudra (howling god of storm and lightning), Usas (goddess 

of dawn), etc. But the conception that different Vedic deities 

are but different forms of a single divinity, i.e. the idea of 

monotheism, was already gaining ground in some of the passages 
-x 
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of the Reveda. It is said in one passage, “The celestial beauti- 
ful winged Sun-bird is the eternally existing entity who has been 
called in different ways (under different names such as Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni and Matari$van).'" 

The second factor that gave a new complexion to Indian 
religion was the insistence on a life of discipline and austerity. 
Such a life was thought necessary to purify the soul and obtain 
a deeper insight into the divine mysteries—a sort of preparation 
for a higher life. Some of the non-Brāhmaņic, pre-Buddhistic 
sects—the Parivrajakas and Nirgranthas, for example, believed 
that purity, emancipation and heavenly existence were obtainable 
by self-mortification alone; but extreme asceticism and habitual 
practice of self-torture for casting off the fetters of existence 
had no place in the Buddha's code. 

The sacrificial side of the religion was greatly developed 
in the period represented by the Later Sambhitas, Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas. The ritualism and formalism of the Vedic 
cult did not go long without protest. An incipient attack on and 
distaste for it became apparent before the rise of sectarian 
religions like Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism and Vaisņavism. A 
departure in religious belief of the Indian people is, however, 
noticeable in the period represented by the major Upanisads. 
Sacrifice was at a discount and the ritualistic religion based on 
sacrifice and prayer was making room for the fervent search 
after the Absolute Brahman or Paramátman.? The early belief 
in a plurality of gods was about to be replaced by the impersonal 
Brahman. Pantheism was yielding place to Theism. It will, 
however, be a mistake to think that the Upanisads completely 
denied the efficacy and importance of sacrifices, except as the 
means of salvation. These texts laid stress more on the quest 
for the truth than on sacrifices.* 





1 L 164. 46. 

2 "The philosophy of the Upanisads, like all religious thoughts in 
India, is avowedly a quest of happiness, and this happiness is found in 
some form of union with Brahman’ (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
Vol. II, p. 309). See T. E. Kellet, A History of Religions, p. 393. 

3 N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 2nd ed., p. 12. 
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The concept of Atman with its two aspects, viz. Paramātman 
and Jivütman (the Supreme and the Individual Soul) must have 
developed in the period of the Upanisads, if not earlier, as in 
the Upanisads, Paramátman appears to be the same as Brahman. 
In some of the metrical Upanisads, again, Brahman-Atman 
has assumed the forms of personal god under the names of 
Isa, Īšāna, Rudra, Siva, Mahadeva, etc. In the Švetāšvatara 
Upanisad,* the Brahman or Atman is conceived as a personal god, 
Rudra, the source of the phenomenal world of being and objects, 
the unity behind diversity. A distinction has been drawn 
between the worshipper of impersonal and that of personal god 
in the Bhaegavadgità (CXII—Bhakti-yoga). Arjuna said, '"Those 
devotees who, thus ever earnest, worship Thee and those again 
[who worship] the Imperishable and the Unmanifest, which of 
these have the greater knowledge of yoga ?" The question here 
is—Is it the Absolute or the Personal god, Brahman or Īšvara that 
we should worship 7* 

In the post-Upanisadic period the religious conception under- 
went a transformation ; an element of Bhakti or loving, adora- 
tion slowly crept in. There was a tendency to establish a per- 
sonal god, and the religion of Bhakti, which seeks emancipation 
(moksa) through love and adoration for a particular deity, 
emerged. | 


II. Evolution 


The early history of Bhágavatism is obscure. The germ of 
Bhakti in the sense of a religious doctrine is not even faintly 
traceable in the Vedic age. The Rigvedic solar deity Visnu, 
identified later with Devakiputra Krsna with whose deification 
Bhāgavatism started, had at first no important role to play. 
R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that it can be traced to the Upanisadic 
idea of upāsanā or ardent prayer. He refers also to the 
Brhadāranyaka Upanisad where the ātman is regarded as dearer 





4 HL. 2.3; VL 1.12. 
5 Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita, p. 291. 
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than a son, wealth or anything else. It probably marks the 
transition from the impersonal Brahman to a personal god. In 
the Chāndogya Upanisad,® sage Krsna, son of Devaki, is described 
as a disciple of the rsi Ghora of the Angirasa family. Some 
scholars are inclined to regard Vasudeva-Krsna as a divinity as 
early as the time of Panini (5th century B.C.).” In one sutra 
(IV. 3.98) of Pànini's Astadhydyi, we have the formation of the 
word Vāsudevaka meaning ‘a person whose object of bhakti is 
Vasudeva’. Patafijali in his Mahadbhasya adds that Vasudeva 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a god.* The Buddhist 
canonical work .4nguttaraniküya which gives a list of various 
sects does not mention the Bhāgavatas. But there is a reference 
to the devotees of Vasudeva and Baladeva in the Cullaniddesa 
and the Mahāniddesa. Some of the Jain Sutras refer to 
Vasudeva and Balarama. The name Krsna occurs in Buddhist 
works in the form of Kanha. The Dīghanikāya, for example, 
mentions the clan of the Kāņhāyaņas. In the words of Charles 
Eliot? this seems to be a striking proof of the popularity of 
Krsna-legends outside the Brāhmaņical religion. Megasthenes 
says that ‘Heracles is held in especial honour by the Sourasenoi 
(the Sürasenas of Mathura), an Indian tribe, who possess two 
large cities, Methora and Cleisobora, and through whose country 
flows a navigable river called the Iobares."? The Greek god 
Heracles has been identified by Bhandarkar with Vāsudeva- 
Krsna. In connection with Porus's battle with Alexander the 
Great, Quintus Curtius! writes, “An image of Heracles was 
borne in front of the line of infantry, and this acted as the strongest 
of all incentives to make the soldiers fight well. To desert 





6 III xvii. 6. 

7 “The deification of Vasudeva was completed by the time of the 
tenth book of the Taittiriyva Aranyaka where, in a special litany, he is 
identified with the Vedic Visnu and the Brāhmanic Narayana’ (Comp. 
‘Hist. Ind. Vol. IL p. 383). [The Tai. Ar., X, is much later than 
Pünini.—Ed.] 

8 For detailed discussion, vide op. cit, pp. 381-82. 

9 Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 153. 

10 Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, p. 221. 

tl Bk. VIII, Chap XIV, trans. McCrindle. 
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the bearers of this image was reckoned a disgraceful military 
offence, and they had even ordained death as a penalty for 
those who failed to bring it back from the battle field.” In 
this context, it may be averred that some soldiers of Porus's 
army were worshippers of Vasudeva-Krsna and that, as early 
as the fourth century B.C., the worship of Vasudeva began near 
about the Mathura region on the Yamuna. 

That Vāsudeva-Krsna was a historical figure and not a 
mere tribal god or solar deity has been proved by scholars like 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, R. P. Chanda, Grierson and Garbe. He 
was, according to them, a great human hero who was deified 
at some distant past and became the harbinger of the Bhakti 
cult that remained a living force throughout India.'? While 
affirming the historicity of Vasudeva, son of Vasudeva and 
Devaki of the Yadava clan, D. C. Sircar!? opines that ‘the 
genesis of the Bhāgavata religion propounded by Vasudeva lay 
probably in the development of Sun-worship’. This is evident 
from clues found in the Šānti-parvan as well as in the Gi. 
Sircar goes on further to say that the pastoral character was 
later attributed to Krsna as indicated by the Harivami$a and the 
Puranas and that ‘the popularity of the Cowherd-god is indicated 
by the name of the Pallava king Visnugopa of Kāūcī in the 
4th century A.D." 


Mahābhārata and Bhāgavatism 


The Rgvedic solar god Visnu acquires a great importance 
in the Aitareya Brahmana. In the Mahābhārata, the influence 
of Visnu is all-pervading. As a matter of fact, Visnu appears 
to be the highest object of worship in the five current religious 
and philosophical systems'* described in the Great Epic. 

The Bhāgavata religion initiated by Vasudeva-Krsna had its 





12 H. C. Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of the Vaisnava Sect, 2nd ed., pp. 39f. 

13 The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, pp. 432-34. 

14 These are the Sānkhya, Yoga, Pālicarātra, Vedüranyaka and 


Pā$upata. 
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fullest exposition in the Bhagavadgita which is part of the 
Mahābhārata. The Gita is called the Veda of Krsna. "It is to 
the Epic," writes E. W. Hopkins,'” “that one must turn to study 
the budding and gradual flowering of the modern religions, which 
have cast strict orthodoxy into shade". The Gitd says, “All 
roads to moksa (salvation) lead but unto me.” There is an 
unerring spirit of toleration underlying the ‘Divine Song’ and 
its appeal is universal when it holds up before humanity three 
paths of salvation, viz.. jñāna (Knowledge), karman (Action) 
and bhakti (Devotion or Faith). The doctrine of Avatāra 
(Incarnation) has been inculcated in the Gira. Krsna, the God 
of the Gira, is a god of love and mercy, who assumes birth 
to re-establish right and suppress wrong. “For the protection 
of the good, for the destruction of the wicked and for. the 
establishment of righteousness, I come into being from age to 
age."!^ The theory of Avatāra is undoubtedly one of the 
interesting features of the Bhakti cult, bringing a message of 
hope and imparting strength to Vaisnavism. 

One of the most important aspects of the Bhagavata religion, 
destined to enhance its popularity and described in detail in the 
Nārāyaņīya section of the Mahābhārata, is the doctrine of four 
Vyūhas (Emanations). It regards Vasudeva who is no other 
than Nārāyaņa or Visnu as the Supreme Being (Purusa- 
paramátman). From Narayana-Vasudeva emanated Sankarsana; 
from Sankarsana, Pradyumna: and from Pradyumna, Aniruddha. 
The probable date of the introduction of this doctrine is stated 
to be the second century B. C.!* 


Bhügavatism and Christianity 


Quite a number of European and Indian scholars hold the 
view that the origin and development of the Bhāgavata cult 
han something to do with India's early contact with 
Christianity. This theory of the influence of Christianity on 





15 The Religions of India, pp. 348-49. 
16 IV. 8. 
17 Comp. Hist. Ind., Vol. If. ed. K. A. N. Sastri, p. 387, 
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Bhāgavatism has now been exploded on the ground that such 
a conclusion was based on ‘inconclusive and ambiguous textual 
data belonging to a much later period’. The points of similarity 
shown between the cowherd Krsna and Christ, the shepherd, 
between Krsna in his boyhood and Jesus in his carly days have 
been successfully disposed of by H. C. Raychaudhuri.'* 
D. C. Sircar!? is of opinion that Bhandarkar's theory making 
the Abhiras responsible for bringing the legends of Christ to 
India is not supported by evidence. Regarding the pre-Christian 
origin of the Krsna saga, he relies on the Mahābhāsya of 
Patafijali and rules out the possibility of the transmission of 
Christian legends into India before the time of the Parthian 
king, Gondophernes. 


Inscriptions, Coins and Sculptures 


The Sunga-Kanva-Scythian period was the heyday of 
Bhāgavatism, and epigraphic records clearly snow its progress. 
We learn from the Besnagar inscription (2nd century B.C.)?? 
that Heliodoros, a Greek, erected a column in honour of 
Vasudeva, the god of gods. Vasudeva has been invoked in the 
Nānāghāt inscription?! of the ŠSātavāhana Queen Nāyanikā. 
Referring to the Hāthībādā inscription and also the stone inscrip- 
tion at Ghosundi near Nagari, Rajasthan, wherein there is 
reference to a pūjāšilā-prākāra at Nārāyana-vātikā. P. Banerjee 
observes, “The identification of Vasudeva with Narayana was 
already an accomplished fact during this period.7? One of the 
seals?? of Huviska contains a figure of Visnu. His successor 
assumed the Indian name Vāsudeva. One of the coins of 


18 Materials for the Study of the Early History of the Vaisnava 
Sect, 2nd ed, pp. 128-60. 

19 The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 451-52. 

20 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 91. 

21 Ibid. p. 186. 

22 Indo-Asian Culture, Vol. 13, No. 2, p. 125. 

23 Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, Third Series, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 126-27, 
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Visnumitra of Paūcāla (2nd century B.C.) bears the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The Basarh seals assignable to the 3rd and 
4th centuries A.D. and bearing Visnuite symbols show that 
Krsna worship was in vogue in Bihar. The Bhita seals also 
supply evidence of Bhāgavatism in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. A fine Visnu image of the Gandhara style belong- 
ing probably to the 4th-5th century and preserved in the 
Berlin Museum deserves mention in this connection. The 
earliest extant sculpture depicting the scene of Krsņa-janmāstamī 
is the architectural relief of the 2nd or 3rd century A.D.** 

Passing on to the Gupta period, we find that the Bhakti 
cult was making rapid strides. Candragupta TH and his 
successors bore the title Parama-Bhāgavata. Even the question 
of the religion of Samudraguyta who had adopted the emblem 
of Garudadhvaja has been solved by explaining his title as "an 
incarnation of the Inscrutable Being.” ie. Visnu. The doc- 
trine of Avatāra had taken deep roots. This is amply proved 
by the worship of some of the Avatāras referred to in the 
epigraphs belonging to the period between the 4th and the 
8th century A.D.?* 

In the age of the Guptas, Hindu cultural expansion ran its 
full course, and the transmission of Indian religious ideas both 
by land and sea to South-East Asia was well under way. 
Scholars think that the eastern coastal region took a leading 
part in the colonising movement, Some of the inscriptions of 
Campā (Annam, now Vietnam) and at least two Sanskrit ins- 
criptions of Cambodia, viz., the Prosat Pram Loveng inscription 
in the Mekong delta recording a prayer to Visnu and the 
Neak Ta Dambeng Dek inscription in Southern Cambodia, 
recording a donation by king Gunavarman to the god Visnu called 
Cakratirthasvàmin are a proof of the progress of Vaisnavism in 
what is called Greater India or India beyond the seas. 





24 P. Banerjee refers to the Mathura Museum relief (No. 1344) 
representing Vasudeva carrying baby Krsna to Gokula (loe. cit.). 
25 Sec D. C. Sircar in The Classical Age, pp. 414-18. 
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HI 
Early History of Vaisnavism in Bengal 


Bengal with its undefined physical dimensions and shifting 
political boundaries attained celebrity as the land of political 
progress, religious development, cultural activity and colonial 
expansion. Although it is true that the Aryan culture reached 
Bengal rather late and Vanga and its people are referred to only 
in a single Brahmana text and an Aranyaka and that again in a 
very degrading manner, it is pertinent to say that the country 
received elements of Vedic culture and its Aryanisation was 
complete by the time of the Sütra literature. In course of time, 
possibly during the early centuries of the Christian era, not 
only the Bráhmanical religion and culture but also heterodox faiths 
like Jainism and Buddhism (both of them being of eastern 
origin) gained force. 

The Susunia rock inscription*" (Bankura District, 4th 
century A.D.) provides the earliest reference to the worship 
of Visnu in Bengal. According to this epigraph, Candravarman 
was a worshipper of Cakrasvamin (wielder of the discus) and the 
representation of the cakra on the wall is probably an indication 
that the cave was in the beginning a temple dedicated to Visnu.?* 
The temples built in honour of Govindasvāmin** (Bogra 
District), of Varāhasvāmin and  Kokāmukhasvāmin*”" (North 
Bengal), and of Pradyumne$vara (Tipperah District)?? suggest the 
identity of these gods with Visnu. Thus the worship of Visnu 
took firm root in Bengal by the 5th century A.D. 


26 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 342. 

27 History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 400. 

28 Baigram plate, Sel. Ins., p. 343. 

29 Damodarpur C. P. Nos. IV-V, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 137 f. 

30 Gunaighar plate, Sel. Ins, p. 335. [The names of Visnu images 
ended in the word svāmin and those of Siva icons in the word ifvara. 
The name Pradyumne$vara must have been borne by a form of Siva 
as in the case of the god of the same name known from Vijayasena's 
Deopādā inscription (Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. III, pp. 42 ff.) —Ed] 
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The next definite evidence of the prevalence of Bhaga- 
vatism in the 6th and 7th centuries is the sculptural represen- 
tation of the Krsna legend at Pāhārpur. Many incidents of the 
life of Krsna have been sculptured here. While conceding 
that these sculptures were mere decorations in a Buddhist 
shrine and no cult-objects, P. C. Bagchi believes that ‘these 
sculptured representations testify to the popularity of Krsna’. 
Epigraphic records from the 8th century onwards prove that 
the Bhakti cult was in a flourishing condition. 

The diffusion of Bhāgavatism in the Gupta period has 
been already referred to. The Bhágavatism of the Guptas, it 
is said, is something different from the Bhāgavatism of the 
pre-Gupta period. Thus, “the Vyüha-váda which was the central 
idea in the Paficaritra form of early Vaisnavism is absent from 
the Bhágavatism of the Guptas, which appears as a syncretism 
of various Vaisnavite beliefs which had come to stay in the 
country’. H. C. Raychaudhuri's contention that Vyühaváda 
disappeared with the rise of the worship of the Avatāras has 
not been accepted by all scholars.?? 

Vaisnavism in ancient Béngal may rightly claim the credit 
of having introduced two innovations, one is the elaboration 
of Avatira-vada and the other is the evolution of the Radha- 
Krsna cult. Besides the Mahābhārata and the Puranas, scveral 
Avatāras figure in the Gupta inscriptions. The Bhāgavata 
Purana contains three lists of 22, 23 and 16 Avatāras respec- 
tively.?? In the Sena period, the poet Jayadeva of Kendrabilva 
gives a list of ten Avatāras (Matsya, Kürma, Varāha, Narasimha, 
Vamana. Parašurāma, Rama, Balarama, Buddha and Kalki). 
There is mention of the ten Avatāras in the §lokas of the Sadu- 
ktikarnāmrta by Sridharadása. Sixty Slokas of this work are 
devoted to the description of the Krsņ-āvatāra. As to the origin 
of the Rádhàá-Krsna cult, nothing is definite. In the so-called 





34 History of Bengal, Vol. 1. p. 402; also Classical Age, pp. 418-19 


for further discussion. 
32 Hist. Beng.. p. 402, note; cf. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 176. 
33 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 


Systems, p. 42. 
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Rādhā-Krsņa group of sculptures at Pāhārpur, the figure 
supposed to be Rādhā has been identified with Rukmini or 
Satyabhama in S. K. Saraswati's Early Sculpture of Bengal 
(pp. 44 ff.). There is no mention of Radha in connection with 
Krsna's amorous sports with the Gopis described in the Brahma, 
Visnu and Bhāgavata Puranas and also in the Belāva inscrip- 
tion of Bhojavarman. It is just possible that one of the 
Gopinis had been imagined as Radha under the growing in- 
fluence of Saktism.** The Rādhā-Krsņa conception was in all 
probability formed and given a concrete shape for the first time 
in Bengal in the Sena period and it has been reflected in Jaya- 
deva's Gitagovinda which describes Krsna's love episode with 
Radha. The History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 404, offers the 
following explanation—''Rādhā was probably a Bengali innova- 
tion made shortly before the time of Jayadeva and represented 
only a Vaisnavite phase of the growing Šāktism, Krsna like 
Siva, being the Supreme Reality and Radha being the Sakti, 
which alone could make it attainable.” 

For further elucidation we may state with confidence that 
the Vaisnava literature composed in Bengal from the 12th 
century onwards bears the characteristic marks of the Radha 
cult. Radha, the eternal consort of Krsna as depicted in the 
religion and literature of Bengal as also of other parts of India, 
is found in two phases: one is theology or metaphysics 
and the other is the story element in kāvya. The seeds of 
Radhaism, as S. B. Das Gupta observed, lay embedded in Indian 
Saktism. Blended in different ways, in different ages and in 
different countries, with the Vaisnava faith and philosophy, 
Saktism has its full complements, and Rādhāism is nothing but 
a special expression of that evolution.?^ | 

It is extremely difficult to state, with any degree of certainty, 
the real position of the Vaisnava sect in Pre-Muslim Bengal. 
A number of religious sects other than Vaisnava no doubt existed. 
The official religion of the Pala kings was Buddhism: but that 


34 N. R. Ray, Bārgālīr Itihas, p. 662. | 
35 $ri-Rādhār Kramavikas—Darsane-O-Sahitye, pp. 2-3. 
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did not hamper the progress of Vaisnavism and erection of 
Visnu temples. The discovery of a large number of Visnu 
images in different parts of Bengal points to the same con- 
clusion.*® The Laksmi-Nàràyana aspect of Wisnu is one of 
the early contributions to the making of Vaisnava gods and 
goddesses. Images of Laksmi-Nüràyana have been discovered 
in some localities of North and East Bengal. The worship of 
Laksmī-Nārāyaņa, predominantly a South Indian practice, 
found a fruitful soil in Bengal in the Sena-Varman period. The 
poet Dhoyi in his Pavanadüta seems to suggest that Laksmi- 
Narayana was the family deity of the Sena kings of Bengal.** 
The Varmans of Eastern Bengal, e.g. Bhojavarman described 
as Paramavaisnava, and the Sena kings like Laksmanasena,?* 
Vi$varüpasena and KeSavasena were followers of Vaisņavism.*” 
In consideration of the plethora of cult images, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that, during the two or three centuries 
preceding the Muslim conquest of Bengal, Vaisnavism had a 
firmer hold on the mind of the people than Saivism. 

To sum up. Inscriptions, literary notices and archaeological 
data bear eloquent testimony to the fact that the Bhakti cult not 
only developed as early as the second century B. C., but became 
an all-India religion having its adherents in almost every part 
of this vast sub-continent. So far as its prevalence and develop- 
ment in Bengal is concerned, it may be said that it had a con- 
tinuous and eventful history from the fourth century to the 
end of the twelfth century A.D. ; 


36 “Not a single image discovered so far in Bengal can be definitely 
placed before the Gupta period and the earliest Visnu image is the 
relief-like, free standing sculpture of Visnu from  Hankrail (Malda 
District) dating probably from the Kusāņa period" (History of Bengal, 
Vol I, pp. 429-31). 

37 N. R. Ray, op. cit, p. 661. [This belief is wrong.—Ed.] 

38 Unlike Vijayasena and Ballālsena, Laksmanasena is described in 
his official records as Paramavaisnava and Paramanārasimha. 

39 [It is not correct; cf. Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 315 f-—Ed.) 
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Antiquity of the Bhakti Cult 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


The Indian religious life is characterised by the existence 
of a number of theistic religions, the votaries of a particular 
divinity worshipping him as the Supreme God. Thus Visnu 
is greater than any other deity to the Vaisnavas and Siva is the 
greatest god to the Saivas. The personal approach of the 
votaries of a theistic order to the deity worshipped is distinguished 
by an intense devotion and a sense of absolute surrender to 
the god, the technical name for which is Bhakti explained as 
‘exceptional attachment’ (par—dnuraktir—isvare). This may be 
regarded as an un-Aryan concept gradually adopted by the 
mixed Aryo-Nonaryan population of the country, because the 
religious life of the Rgvedic Aryans is known to have been 
primarily dominated by the sacrificial cult having a different basis 
and approach. 

While dealing elsewhere! with the history of the sectarian 
religion called Vaisnavism, we pointed out that its germ is 
traceable even in the Reveda, since, of the three padas of Visnu 
whereby the god maintained the dharmas or fixed ordinances, 
the highest is described in the said work as known to himself 
and visible only to the Saris? who must therefore have been 
persons or spirits favoured by the god Visnu and remind us of 
the name Sūri applied to the sectarian devotees of Visnu in 
later works like the Padma Tantra? We also drew attention, 





| Cf. The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, p. 431 and note. 

2 RV, Y 22. 20—tad=Visnoh paraman padam sadā pašyanti 
Sūrayah | div—iva caksur-— ütatam 

3 JRAS, 1911, p. 935—Sürih Suhrd— Bhāgavatah Sütvatah Paiīcakā- 
lavit/ Eküntikas— Tanmayat—ca  Püncarütrika ity —api | The name Tan- 
maya is the same as Tamil Alvar (literally, ‘one who is in deep medita- 
tion on the attributes of the Supreme Being’), the name applied to a 
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at the same time, to the Rgvedic poets’ prayer that the people 
may go after death to the blessed abode of Visnu, which was 
his highest station beyond ordinary moral ken and in which 
‘god-seeking men delight’, as well as to the later Vaisnava con- 
ception of Visnu's abode as the goal of the spiritual aspiration 
of the devotees. 

The adoption of an un-Aryan religious approach by the 
people, in whom Aryan and Nonaryan blood became mixed 
up in the several centuries (c. 1200-800 B.C.) covered by the 
composition of the Rgvedic hymns,* is not at all unexpected; 
but the late lamented Dr. J. N. Banerjea expressed doubts about 
the plausibility of our views in his recently published lectures 
on Pauranic and Tantric Religion” delivered at the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta. This led us to reconsider our position 
and we are inclined to draw the attention of scholars to a few 
more traces of sectarianism in ancient Indian literature and in 
our antiquities. 

In the first place, we would like to quote three stanzas of 
the Reveda, which appear to have some bearing on the problem. 


I. Yah pūrvyāya vedhase naviyase 
samujjūnaye Visnave dadāšati | 
yo játami—asya mahato mahi bravat 
sedu $ravobhir—yujyam cid—abhyasat || (I. 156.2) 


"He who presents [offerings] to Visnu, the ancient, the 
creator, the recent, the self-born; he who celebrates the great 
birth of that mighty one; he verily, possessed of abundance, 
attains [the station] that is to be sought [by all]" (Wilson). 


well-known class of Vaisnava saints of the South. Suhrt may have 
been the name of a group that worshipped the god as the Friend and 
emphasised the mode of worship called Sakhya (R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, SŠaivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 57). 

4 CHI, Vol. L p. 697. 

S Sircar, The Sakta Pithas, pp. 100-01. 

6 See p. 19, 
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H. tamu stotārarh piirvyam yathāvida 
rtasya garbham janusa pipartana | 
asya jananto nama cid—vivaktana 
mahas=te Visno sumatim bhajāmahe || (I. 156.3) 


"Hymners, propitiate, of your own accord, that ancient 
Visnu, since you know him as the germ of sacrifice; cognizant 
of his greatness, celebrate his name; may we, Visnu, enjoy thy 
favour" (Wilson). 


III. pra tat=te adya Sipivista nām—ā- 
ryah Samsami vayunāni vidvan | 
fam tya grnāmi tavasam—atavyan 
ksayantam—asya rajasah parāke || (VII. 100.5) 


“Resplendent Visnu, I, the master of the offering, 
knowing the objects that are to be known, glorify today thy 
name : I who am feeble praise thee who art powerful, dwelling 
in a remote region of this world" (Wilson). 

The word bravat used in connection with Visņu's birth in 
the first of the three stanzas, which Wilson translates as 'cele- 
brates’, has been explained by Sāyaņa as brūyāt, sankīrtayet. 
Likewise the word vivaktana, used in the second stanza in rela- 
tion to Visnu's name and translated by Wilson in the same 
way, has been interpreted by Sāyaņa as vadata, sankirtayata. 
Thus the first of the three stanzas refers to the recitation or 
singing of the birth of Visnu while the second speaks of the 
recitation or singing of his name by the people who knew him. 
The third stanza alludes to the praising of Visnu's name. It 
seems that we have in these passages a reference to the recitation 
or singing of Visnu's birth-story and his name. This would 
suggest that a mythology around the birth of Visnu was already 
developing and may lie at the root of the later growth of the 
birth-story of Vasudeva-Krsna identified with Visnu. The 
recitation or singing of Visnu’s name likewise reminds us of the 
importance later attached by the Vaisnavas to the nāma-jaąpa 


or nama-sankirtana of the god worshipped by them.” It is well 





7 Cf. the texts cited in the Sabdakalpadruma, 8.v. [br i pol 
sce also Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 57. 
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known that later works often offer lists of the šata-nāma or 
sahasra-nama of the god Visņu-Krsņa.* That such lists of the hun- 
dred or thousand names of certain deities were compiled even as 
early as the days of the later Sarnhitās (c. 1000-800 B.C.) is 
proved by the Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda’ and the ex- 
pression sahasra-nüman occurring in the  Arharvaveda.? It 
therefore seems to us that the passages of the Reveda quoted 
above, if they are read together, suggest the existence of some 
sort of sectarian worship of Visnu at least at a particular stage 
of its development. 


Similar is the case with the god Rudra, later identified with 
Siva. We have referred above to the Satarudriya section of 
the Yajurveda, which contains one hundred names of Rudra." 
This shows beyond doubt that considerable importance was 
attached to the recitation or singing of the names of Rudra 
apparently by a section of his devotees. Rudra is described as 
Mahadeva and Mahan Deva, i.c. the Great God, in the Yajur- 
veda (VS, 39.8) and Satapatha Brahmana (6.1.3.7) respectively, 
while the KeSi-sikta of the Rgveda (X. 136) refers to the 


8 Sec Monier-William’s  Sans.-Eng. Dict. sv. Visnu (WVisnu-Sata- 
nama-stotra and Visnu-sahasra-nāma). 

9 TS, IV. 5.1; VS, 16. 

10 See Monier-Williams, op. cit., &v. sahasra. 

ll Siva as the name of a people occurs in the Reveda, VII. 18.7, 
and, according to some scholars, the name means 'one who is a devotee 
of Šiva" Patafijali's Mahübhásya on Pāņini, IV. 22, mentions Sivapura, 
‘the city of the Sivas’, which has been identified with modern Shorkot 
in the Jhang District, West Pakistan. Alexander's historians call the 
said people Sibac who lived in the Jhang area and are said to have 
dressed themselves with the skins of wild beasts and had clubs for 
their weapons. It has been suggested that their description reminds one 
of the god Siva and his disciples as described in later works. See 
Macdonell and Keith, Ved. Ind., Vol. II, sv. Siva; Raychaudhuri PH Al, 
1938, p. 204; Dandekar, Some Aspects of the History of Hinduism, 
p. 5; Banerjea, Paur. Tant. Rel, p. 71. 

12 Cf. munayo vātarašanā pišarīgā vasate malā | 

vātasy=ānu dhrdajim yanti yad—=devāso aviksata | 
unmadita mauneyena váütüm à tasthimā vayam, etc, (verses 2-3). 
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devotees of the said god as keSin (people distinguished for their 
hair, i.e. having long or matted hair), who were half-naked, 
wearing short garments of brown colour soiled with dust and 
frenzied by the performance of austerities. This description 
reminds us of that of the sectarian Pāšupata devotees of Rudra- 
Siva as found in later works and suggests that these were the 
people who recited or sang the Satarudriya incorporated in the 
Yajurveda. The reference in the said sūkta of the Reveda to 
the Keši-muni drinking a cup of poison with Rudra may have 
the germ of the later conception of Siva as Nilakantha.!* 

Clearer traces of the cult of Rudra as some sort of a sec- 
tarian god have been noticed in the Svetasvatara Upanisad which 
describes the god in such passages as the following— 


tam—isvaranam paramam  Mahes$varam 

tam devatānārn paramam ca daivatam (VI. 7); 
yo Brahmanam vidadhāti pürvam 

yo vai vedamsS—ca prahinoti tasmai (VI. 18). 


The first of the two passages represents Rudra as the Mahes- 
vara (Great God) among the gods (i$varas) and as the Supreme 
Deity among the divinities, while the second passage mentions 
him as one who created the god Brahman and presented the 
Vedas to the latter. Thus, in the days of the Švetāšvatara 
Upanisad, Rudra was regarded by a class of his votaries as the 
greatest god who was the creator of other gods like Brahman. 
This approach is of course remarkably similar to that of a sec- 
tarian devotee. 

Reference should also be made in this context to two 
seals from Mohenjo-daro representing a god in the yoga 
posture with a kneeling human figure, with hands uplifted in 
prayer, on either side of him. This ascetic god has been identi- 
fied with the well-known Pa$upati-yogin represented on another 
Mohenjo-daro seal and regarded by most scholars as Proto- 
Siva.** The kneeling human figures may suggest the existence 





13 Cf. J. N. Bancrjea's lectures, pp. 72-73: also Kešī visasya patrena 
yad = Rudren=Gpibat—saha (verse 7). 
14 See ibid., pp. 63-66, 78. 
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of a kind of sectarian devotees of the prototype of Rudra-Siva 
as early as the days of the Indus Valley civilization. 

In the same context, attention may be drawn to the existence 
of tutelary deities during the age covered by the composition 
of the Rgvedic hymns. It is well known that the Apri hymns*® 
refer to the goddess Bharati, regarded as the personified divine 
protective power of the Bharata people who lived on the Saras- 
vati, conceived as a river-goddess. In the said hymns, Bharati 
is associated with Sarasvati, while, in later mythology, the former 
is usually identical with the latter.'^ Whatever that might mean, 
there is little doubt that the goddess Bharati was at first exclu- 
sively worshipped by the Bharatas, that is to say that Bharati 
was something like the tutelary deity of the Bharata people. 
Needless to say that the conception of a tutelary deity is analogous 
to that of a sectarian divinity. The name of Bharati reminds 
us of those of Kaušikī and Kātyāyanī which some scholars ex- 
plain by the suggestion that the said two aspects of the Mother- 
goddess were originally worshipped by the sages of the Kausika 
and Katya clans.!* 

When all the points raised above are taken into considera- 
tion together, it appears that sectarianism of some sort was the 
characteristic of the religious life of India even before the advent 
of the Aryans, some of whom had gradually adopted it before 
the latest hymns of the Rgveda were composed. 


15 RV, L 22.10; 1429; 1888; IL 1.11; 3.8; III. 4.8; ctc. 

16 In RV, I. 22.10, Sarasvati seems to be called Dhisana. In Ill. 
4.8, Bhürati is represented as attended by the Bhāratīs and Sarasvati 
by the Sārasvatas. See also Amarakoša, I. 5.1. 

17 Banerjea, op. cit, p. 119. 
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Bhakti Element in Certain Mystic Religious Philosophies 
of India 


D. B. Sen Sharma, Kurukshetra University 


I propose to discuss the element of Bhakti in certain 
religious schools of Indian philosophical tradition, which lean 
heavily on the side of mysticism, viz., the Trika philosophy of 
Kāšmīra and the Absolutistic philosophy of Guru Nanak, 
technically known as the Niraūkāra philosophy. I have chosen 
these two monistic systems for two reasons. Firstly, both these 
systems are rigorously monistic; but at the same time, they are 
not averse to Bhakti. It is generally believed that Bhakti and 
pure monism are incompatible, and, as such, Bhakti can have 
no place in a purely monistic system of thought. Such a con- 
clusion is unwarranted and without any foundation. Secondly, 
both these systems, being essentially more religious and mystic 
than dialectical or philosophic in character, lay stress on the 
sadhana aspect, i.e. the aspect of spiritual discipline. There is, 
therefore, a good deal of similarity in them. Both are living 
religions, having large number of adherents even today mostly 
in the north-western part of India. 

In this connection, it would perhaps be not out of place 
here to say a few words about them by way of introduction. 
Of the two religi-philosophical systems, the Trika system is 
fairly ancient, having its roots in the Saiva Agamas which are 
said to have eternal existence. According to the orthodox tradi- 
tion, when the teaching of the Saiva Agamas was lost to the people 
under the influence of Kalikāla, it was revealed once again to 
the sage Durvasas by Lord Siva himself, out of compassion 
for the suffering humanity. The sage Durvasas ordered his three 
mind-born sons (mdnasa-putra) Tryambaka, Amardaka and 
Srīnātha to teach and propagate the eternal Saiva philosophy 
in its three aspects of Abheda, Bheda and Bhedābheda res- 
pectively. Of these, the Advaita form of Saiva philosophy is 
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said to be the best, and this latter came to be known as the 
Trika system. Historically speaking, however, the Trika system, 
in its present form, made its first appearance in the beautiful 
valley of Kāśmīra in the 9th century A.D. when the sage 
Vasugupta is said to have discovered the Šivasūtras written on 
a slab of stone in the hill called Mahadevagiri. Since then the 
Trika system flourished and reigned supreme as a school of 
religious thought in Kāšmīra for about three and a half centuries 
or so, and succeeded in driving out Buddhism which was the 
dominant religion of the day. A vast literature was produced 
during this period by such literary giants as Siddha Wasugupta, 
Siddha Somānanda, Utpaladeva, Abhinavagupta, Ksemarája, etc. 
But like many other Indian religions, the Trika system too dis- 
appeared once again, though not completely this time, with the 
influx of Muslims in KaSmira. Even today, one can find large 
number of Hindus living in Kāšmīra, who subscribe to this faith. 

The Absolutistic philosophy of Guru Nanak, popularly 
known as the Niraūkāra or Sikh philosophy, on the other hand, 
is of recent origin, the first propounder of this philosophy having 
flourished in the last half of the 15th century A.D. Nanak was 
a renowned mystic saint of medieval India whose spiritual 
attainments are too well known to be dealt with here. From 
the account of his discourses given at different places in India 
and abroad, that have come down to us, it appears that his 
philosophy was a synthesis of the then prevalent religio-philo- 
sophical thoughts of mystic saints like Kabir, Rāmānanda, 
Gorakhanātha, Sūradāsa, etc. He drew freely from the teachings 
of some Muslim Fakirs and Süfi saints also and assimilated them. 
into his philosophy. His attempt at synthesis was not his own 
conscious creation, achieved through dialectical reasoning, nor 
was it laboured and superficial imposition; it was rather a 
natural synthesis which flowed directly from the harmonious 
nature of spirituality. He was essentially a religious man, with 
pragmatic outlook and approach to the problems of worldly life. 
His accent on Absolutism was due to his belief in the One, 
Formless God (Nirākāra) who is beyond time, space and 
causality (akāla, kāraņ-ātīta, etc.). 

Before we take up the subject for discussion, it would be 
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worth while here to consider what precisely is meant by the 
term bhakti in religious philosophy. Without entering into the 
intricacies of philosophical definition, we may say that Bhakti 
denotes the intense spiritual longing on the part of an Individual 
Soul for union with the Divine. In a monistic system of thought, 
Bhakti may be said to symbolise the intense aspiration of a 
sadhaka to realise his truc nature which is spiritual and divine, 
and be one with it (sva-svarūpa-nistha). As in a dualistic 
system, Bhakti involves gradual progress towards communion 
with God; similarly, in the monistic system too, it involves a 
gradual approach towards the communion with the Supreme 
Self which is one and identical with the Individual Self. In its 
higher reaches, it calls into play the entire forces and resources 
of human personality. If this definition of bhakti is allowed 
to stand, then Bhakti would mean more a way of life, a mode 
of Self-realisation than anything else. 

We very often come across two terms, viz. bhakti-bhāva 
and bhakti-rasa in the religio-philosophical literature of India. 
Bhakti-bhüva should not be confused with bhakti-rasa; a dis- 
tinction should be made between them. Bhakti-bhava denotes 
more or less an emotional religious response of a sūdhaka and 
as such, it is extrinsic to his being, arising as it does in his 
heart, or more precisely, in his cirta. As distinguished from 
this, bhakti-rasa is intrinsic, and it belongs to the very nature 
(svanūpa) of his being. It, therefore, has its seat in his real 
Self. Bhakti-bhava is only an instrument to awaken bakti-rasa 
which lies in the innermost recesses of Self. These very facts 
the Vaisnava saints have symbolically represented by the 
nikufja-lila. It is said that the sūdhakas ordinarily do not 
possess the capacity to witness this /;la ; only those select few who 
have received the divine grace directly from the Lord are 
capable of witnessing the Rādhā-Krsna-līlā. This may be inter- 
preted to mean that the nectar of bhakti-rasa can be tasted only 
by those aspirants who have the bhakti-bhàva fully awakened 
in their ádhüra, as a result of the descent of divine grace. 

Broadly speaking, there are two distinct paths leading to 
Self-realisation. One arises out of the harmonious blending of 
jñāna and vairāgya, and the other is through the awakening 
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of bhakti-bhāva in oneself. The aspirants whose sole aim is the 
achievement of videha-mukti and who also possess renunciatory 
outlook (sannydsa-miilaka-pravrtti), the path of jñāna and 
vairügya seems to be the most suitable for the achievement of 
the goal. This path is undoubtedly based on negation and 
evolution which has been commended in the orthodox systems 
like the Sānkara-vedānta, Sánkhya, etc. But in the field of 
sūdhanā, no common way can be prescribed for all the aspirants. 
As a matter of fact, infinite number of paths are possible all 
leading to the same goal, the variety being due to the differences 
in the individual temperaments and capacities. Hence, general- 
isation in the field of sadhana is impossible. Each system of 
religious thought, therefore, remains content in indicating, in a 
general way, the direction in which a particular aspirant should 
proceed in order to realise the supreme goal, leaving out minute 
details to the südhakas themselves for working out as he 
proceeds. That being the case, there are many such südhakas 
who would not prefer to merge their individual identity in the 
absolute Unity of the Supreme Being which is one and identical 
with their svarūpa. They would rather wish to retain their 
individual identity in order to be able to taste and enjoy the 
nectar of pure Bliss which is their Essence, after establishing 
themselves firmly in their svarüpa. Obviously, the path of 
jfüna and vairügya cannot fulfil this desire; their mode of 
südhanü has to be different. For such sādhakas, the path of 
bhakti is indicated and prescribed. 

Although the Trika system of Kāšmīra lays emphasis on 
jūāna for the achievement of the supreme goal, i.e.. Sivatva, 
it does not ignore Bhakti altogether, to which it assigns a proper 
place in the field of sādhanā. The importance of Bhakti as a 
means for Self-realisation has been recognised by such acaryas 
as Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta.  Utpaladeva states in his 
Siva-stotras, “The real nature of the object of meditation is 
always revealed by meditation; the nature of the object of 
japa is always mainfested by japa. But the Formless Siva, who 
is of the nature of Cidánanda and who is also reality immanent 
in the world, can be revealed by Bhakti.” 
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Abhinayagupta also holds similar views. He says in his 
Mahopadešavirnšatistotras— 


bhavad-bhaktasya Safijāta-bhāvad-rūpasya me='dhunā | 
tvām—=ātma-rūpan sampreksya tubhyam mahyam namo 
namah || 4 


"I am your devotee. Your present form is only my own 
form manifested in you. I offer my obeisance to you whom 
I experience to be my form, which means salutation to myself.” 
[t is obvious from the above that bhakti-bhüva, being easily 
accessible to a larger section of aspirants, has been acclaimed 
as the most suitable and easy means for Self-realisation in the 
Trika system. 

The said system speaks of the descent of divine grace as 
being indispensable for all sad/takas before they can begin their 
journey to the Ultimate Destiny. As the sūdhakas are incapable 
of receiving divine grace directly from the Supreme Lord, 
Parama-Siva, it is said that it generally comes through the 
medium of a Guru, who may be a perfect human being. As 
the Guru transmits divine grace to the disciple, his human 
dnava mala, which is nothing but the imposition of self-limitation 
by the Supreme Lord on himself out of his free will, is des- 
troyed instantaneously. The Guru then gives him a glimpse 
of his real nature by awakening jina, and then enkindles bhakti- 
bhüva if he finds that it would be easier for the aspirant to 
achieve the supreme goal through Bhakti. Cultivation of Bhakti 
by the disciple for a long time helps him, on the one hand, in puri- 
fying his ūdhāra by destroying karma and mūyīva malas in 
gradual stages, and on the other, it narrows down the gap 
between him and the Ultimate End of life, i.e. the achievement 
of Sivatva. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that there 
is no inherent contradiction between Bhakti and pure Advaitic 
philosophy, and that Bhakti can occupy an appropriate place 
in the scheme of sādhanā in a pure Advaitic system of religious 
thought. 
~ Let us now turn our attention to the Absolutistic philosophy 
of Guru Nanak. He conceives the Supreme Reality as having 
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a twofold nature. In the first place, it is the underlying reality 
of everything and all, the all-pervasive and all-inclusive Reality 
in which aspect it is designated as the Saguna-Brahman or God. 
At the same time, the Supreme Reality transcends all and is 
beyond all, in which aspect it is known by a variety of names, 
viz., Akala, Para-Brahman, Nirguna-Brahman, ete. Both these 
aspects belong to, and are descriptions of, one and the same 
Reality which by its very nature is ineffable. God is one, 
eternal and infinite Unmanifest. He is often described as King, 
Father and Lover of all, abiding in all and also the ocean 
of Pure Being. 

Just for the sake of fila, He sometimes manifests Himself 
through an infinite variety of forms. Individual beings are 
merely His own mainfestation, which exist in Him as an ex- 
pression of His divine will. They are likened to sparks that 
have come out of Fire, but are entirely dependent on it for their 
emergence as well as existence. In the end, the individual 
beings have to have perfect union with God from whom 
they once emerged. This is the Ultimate Destiny, the Journey's 
End. 

To achieve this End, Nanak enjoins the aspirants to love 
and worship God, holding His presence always in mind and 
doing all actions in His name and to His glory. He exhorts 
his disciples to serve in all humility, gentleness and courage, 
fulfilling the duties of their state in perfect honesty. He further 
asks them to aspire continually to become perfect devotees of 
God and do their work on earth faithfully so that they may 
acquire such virtues as would enable His Grace to unite with 
Him. If the aspirants follow these precepts and translate them 
into action, then their heart gets purified to such an extent that 
God Himself comes to dwell in it and clasps them in His loving 
embrace. 

Let me quote his own words from the sacred Gurugranth. 
"Keep no feeling of enmity for anyone; God is contained in 
every bosom (Ar. Büwan Akhari, 46). Do not utter even onc. 
unpleasant word because the True Master is in all; do not 
give pain to any heart (F. Sloka 129) ; be angry with none, but 
think of your defects, remain humble in the world, Nanak, 
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and you will cross over by His grace (Ar. Būwan Akhari, 44). 
God ever remains aloof from those who indulge in pride 
(G. Vicitr Nàtak, 6.13)". After having emphasised the need 
for purification of the ādhāra by the aspirant through his own 
efforts, Nànak dwells on the need for a Guru to show him the 
right path. He says, “Without a Guru. liberation is not won, 
my brother (Ar. Gond, 1.4). Even if you perform a million 
good deeds, there is still darkness without a Guru (N. Gauri 
Astapadi, 18.1). When God bestows Grace, then the true Guru 
is found (R. Suhi, 6.4)." Then he goes on to show the real 
way through which the union with God can be achieved. He 
declares, “God, the Guru is won by Bhakti (N. Māru Solha, 
21.11). A man is saved by Bhakti (N. Ram Kali, 11.4). By 
Bhakti, I myself have attained Perfection ; by becoming simple, 
I have met God, the King (K. Gauri, 6.4). God is the com- 
panion of the devotees and the devotees adorn His Court (Ar. 
Maru 1.4). One who tells me anything of my beloved God 
is my brother; he is my comrade (R. Gond, 6.2)." 

It is amply clear from the above quotation that the main 
burden of Guru Niànak's teaching is the cultivation of Bhakti 
which alone can effect the salvation of man. Bhakti as a means 
of self-realisation holds supreme in the sādhanā as preached 
by Guru Nanak, and as such, it has been praised by him again 
and again. 

We may conclude by saying that, in Guru Nànak's philosophy 
of Absolutistic Advaita also, there is evidently no contradiction 
between Bhakti and Absolutism. 
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Bhakti Cult 


Atul Chandra Chakravarti, Balurghat College, West Dinajpur Dist., 
West Bengal 


The earliest known use of bhakti as theistic devotion can 
be found in Yāska and Panini. Yaska uses words like 
Indra-bhaktini and  Agni-bhaktini, ie. bhakti for Indra and 
Agni. Such names as Varunadatta and Aryamadatta, which 
were shortened as per Pāņini's sūrra V. 3.84, point to the belief 
that gods like Varuna and Aryaman, if propitiated by the 
parents, would grant the boon of a son to be named after them. 
Panini admits that the name-ending datta denoted a benediction 
from a god or a higher power of which the personal name 
became a symbolic expression (VI. 2.148). This religious 
approach is further exemplified in Pāņini's reference to bhakti 
to Vasudeva and Arjuna (IV. 3.98). Patafijali clearly remarks 
that Vasudeva was here not a mere Ksatriya name, but the 
personal name of Krsna whose bhakta or worshipper was called 
Vāsudevaka. We should, however, admit that bhakti in this 
context (IV. 3.95-100) has also a secular significance in some 
sūtras, e.g., āpūpika, one who loves eating cakes (IV. 3.96). 
The reference to bhakti for the Maharaja or Kubera* proves 
on the other hand that Pānini surely had religious bhakti also 
in mind (Mahdrajat—thafi, IV. 3.97). Panini also states 


* [All the four Lokapālas including Vaisravana are called Mahürája 
in early Buddhist literature, but not usually in Brāhmaņical literature. 
The late Tuaittiriva Āranyaka mentions Kubera as Mahārāja apparently 
under Buddhist influence. This is not enough to identify Maharaja with 
Kubera. Sakra is not a Lokapüla according to the Mahdsutasoma 
Jütaka as stated by Dr. Chakravarti who also reads too much in Panini, etc. 
The Mahābhārata (III. 54.24; 55.4, 23; S6. 9-12) and Kurma Purana 
(I. 40.34-35) respectively mention Agni and Soma as KLokapāla in 
Kubera's place.—Ed.] 
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that Maharaja was a devatā (IV. 2.35) to whom oblations 
were offered. According to Patafnjali, bali offered to Maharaja 
was called maharaja-bali (1.388; cf. also Kāšikā, H. 1.36). 
This deity may be identified with those mentioned as Cattāro 
Mahārājāno, who dwell in the Cātummahārājika or the lowest 
Deva-world as guardians of the four quarters. In Jārtaka, VI. 
265, Vessavana is called a Maharaja and in the Mafhāsutasoma 
Jātaka, Sakra and the other three Lokapālas are called Mahdra- 
jano (VI. 259). From bhakti to the deity Maharaja, it is clear 
that Vasudeva as an object of bhakti is also to be taken as a deity 
as stated by Patañjali. 

Panini’s reference to Vasudeva as the object of bhakti 
throws light on the antiquity of the bhakti cult. Kaiyata des- 
cribes Vasudeva as Paramdtma-devata-visesa (Supreme God). 
Keith accepts this identification and considers the remark of 
Patafijali, viz., sarnjña c—aisā tatrabhavatah, to be ‘the most satis- 
factory proof of the identity of Vasudeva with Visņu”.* Patan- 
jali's reference to the staging of Bali-bandhana, Visnu's famous 
exploit, and the slaying of Kamsa, Krsna's great deed, were 
regarded by Weber himself as hinting at the carly belief in the 
existence of Krsna-Vàsudeva and his identification with Visnu.* 
If in the second century B.C. these exploits formed part of the 
Visnu legend, they must have been considerably older (cf. 
jaghüna Kamsam kila Vāsudevah, quoted in the Mahābhāsya as a 
past event, II. 119). Patafijali also refers to the V yia of Krsna 
with his three acolytes : Janārdanas=tv=ātma-caturtha eva (M. 
43 on sütra VI. 3.53). He also mentions Krsna and Sankarsana 
as joint leaders of an army (Samkarsana-dvitiyasya balar 
Krsnasya vardhatam, Y. 426), and refers to the existence of 
temples dedicated to Kešava and Rama (I. 436). In sūtra VIII. 
1.15, Panini states that the word dvandva signifies a pair of 
persons jointly famous (abhivyakti), on which the Kāšikā cites 
as an example Sarikarsana-Vāsudevau. Devotional worship of 
Sankarsana and Vàsudeva is proved by the evidence of the 
Nāgarī inscription of the second century B.C. The Arthašāstra 


1 JRAS, 1908, p. 848. 
2 Ibid. p. 847. 
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not only refers to the legend of Krsna and Kamsa (XIV. 3), 
but also prescribes the building of temples sacred to the god Apra- 
tihata, i.e. Visnu (II.4). These examples, although of the 
Maurya-Suhga epoch, show that Krsna's divinity was already 
established as a result of centuries of religious development. 
Patafijali’s reference to Siva-bhdgavata (II. 387) is also proof 
of the antiquity of the Bhāgavata cult, for the Saivas following 
the Bhakti-cult must have been so named after the Bhāgavatas. 
Although evidence from the Ganapütha is not unassailable, it 
must be mentioned that the Gavāšva group (II. 4.13) reads 
Bhügavati-Bhügavatam, as a compound word in singular number 
mentioning a female and a male follower of the Bhagavata 
religion.? 

The word bhakti actually occurs in the Reveda, VIII, 27.11, 
possibly in the religious sense of devotion or adoration : 

Ida hi va upastutim—=idā vāmasya bhaktaye | 

upa vo višvavedaso namasyur—=āfi asrksanyām—iva || 
Here the seer Manu, son of Vivasvat, may use bhaktaye (dative 
of bhakti) in the religious sense of theistic devotion. . Sáàyana 
explains it as sambhajanaya or lābhāya, i.e. for the sake of 
worship or attainment. Praise (wpastuti) was another means 
to express bhakti as we find it now. If mamasyuh in the verse 
is taken to mean salutation (mamaskara), then another way of 
expressing bhakti is found there. That the Reveda knew the 
existence of some sort of bhakti is also proved by other examples, 
such as the words bhakta and abhakta (devotees and non- 
devotees) of the gods like Agni (Fire) and Bhaga occurring in 
the Rgveda  (1.127.5) : bhaktam—abhaktam-—avo — vyanto 
ajarā Agnayo vyanto ajarah (i.e. deathless fires, knowing that 
these people are to be protected, protect the devotees and the 
non-devotees). The word bhajāmahe (i.e. we worship) from 
the root bhaj (from which bhakti is derived) occurs in the Reveda, 
1.156.3, in the Visnu-siikta probably in the devotional sense, 
besides other hymns. The Nighanfiu mentions 44 verbs denoting 
worship (puja) of the Vedic gods, of which arcati and gayati 





3 Agrawala, India as known to Panini, pp. 360-62. 
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actually occur in the Rgveda and are associated with the Bhakti 
cult. One of the important features of the cult is to chant aloud 
the name of God. This fcature seems to be found in the 
Reveda where it is stated that Indra has a name that is to be 
chanted aloud—<Airtenyarn Maghava nama bibhrat (1.103.4). 
The basis of this cult is š$raddhā or implicit faith in the 
object of worship. Faith is rather the inner force that urges 
humanity towards good or divine. A whole hymn has been 
dedicated to it in the Reveda (X, 155). The Bhagavadgita, the 
earliest Testament of the Bhakti cult, attaches much importance 
to šraddhā and says: ‘The faith of every individual, O Bharata, 
is in accordance with his nature. Man is of the nature of his 
faith. What his faith is that, verily, he is’ (XVII.3), and also, 
"He who has faith, who is absorbed in it (ie. wisdom) and 
who has subdued his senses, gains wisdom, and having gained 
wisdom, he attains quickly the supreme peace." Thus faith 
plays the most vital part in the Bhakti cult. The Vedic Aryans 
used to make oblations to the gods in sacrifical fires in expecta- 
tion of gifts from them. Krsna denounced this selfish act in 
the Gita (II. 42-45) and enjoined to do work without concern 
for the results (1147). He gave a symbolic interpretation of 
the Vedic sacrifice and opined, “Knowledge as a sacrifice is 
greater than material sacrifice” (IV. 33). This revolt against 
selfish act is also found in the Mundaka Upanisad (1. 2.10), 
ISopanisad (9.12) and Kathopanisad (M. 5). Giving importance 
to the purity of heart above selfish material sacrifice, the Bhakti 
cult advanced a great deal in the religious development of 
ancient India. Such a change from the outward selfish gift to 
the inward purity and faith is also noticed in the aforesaid 
S$raddhà hymn of the Rgveda (10.151.2): “Oh Faith, grant 
desired result to the donor, and also to him who has the desire 
to make gifts, [but cannot do so for want of wealth).” The 
Yajurveda also says, "Truth is gained by faith" (L. 19.30). 
The Doctrine of Avatāra is an integral part of the early 
Krsna cult. *'Wherever there is a decline of righteousness, God 
takes birth on earth as man, through his divine power called 
māyā, for the protection of the good and destruction of the 
wicked and for the establishment of righteousness." The source 
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of this Avatāra doctrine may also be traced to the Reveda 
wherein references to Indra and Visnu taking birth on earth 
as man are found, viz., (i) I hear, O Indra, the foremost pro- 
tector of the good, beneficial to the five tribes (i.c. common 
people). and endowed with fame, you are born among men 
(V. 32.1 ). 

(ii) He (Indra) took his birth among men by dint of his 
divine power that humbled the enemies (IV. 18.7). 

(iii) Indra assumes omniform by dint of his occult power 
(maya) and goes on (IV. 47.18). 

(iv) Indra makes his own body assume different forms 
with the help of maya and, invoked with hymns thrice, goes 
from heaven to the place of sacrifice to drink Soma juice 
(III. 53.8). 

In letter and spirit, this appears to have been amplified by 
Krsna in the Gita. In the Rgveda, gods are individual in 
character whereas in the Bhakti cult God »s personal and answers 
to the call of the devotees in the same way as the Vedic gods do. 

Absolute resignation to God as the culmination of theistic 
devotion has been taught in the Gita (XVIII. 62 and 66). 
Expressions such as faranam gaccha or vraja have been taken 
here verbatim from the Rgveda wherein we find—(i) upa 
vamavah Saranam gameyam (1. 158.3—I flee unto you, A$vins, 
for shelter and protection), and (ii) upa stheyāma Sarana brhanta 
(VI. 47.8—we take refuge to your big arms, Oh Indra). Without 
tracing these expressions to the Vedas, some scholars opined 
that the Gifa borrowed them from Buddhism and as such was 
post-Buddhistic. This view is contrary to facts and, as such, 
appears to be erroneous. 

It follows from what has been said above that Vedic words 
and ideas reappear in the Krsna legend. It is interesting to know 
that the legend of the Vedic gods also reappears in the Krsna 
story in a new form, as a result of Krsna's identification with 
those deities. This ascription of the legends of the Vedic gods 
to Krsna was required to prove his identity and superiority, 
which can be found in the Gita, X. This identity seems to have 
been complete before 200 B.C., as the Vedic sun-bird Garuda 
was used in the Besnagar Garuda pillar of Heliodorus to glorify 
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Vasudeva, ‘the god of gods’ (Devadeva). After Panini, Mega- 
thenes referred to Vasudeva Krsna as Heracles worshipped by 
the people of Sürasena or Mathura. Thus before 300 B.C., 
the Krsna cult spread from Gandhāra to Magadha. 

A few legends of the Vedic gods reappearing in the Krsna 
story are cited below. 

(A) Indra. He is the national hero of the warlike Vedic 
Aryans. Some of the enemies and victims of Indra are also 
in some way or other Krsna’s enemies and victims. So Indra 
seems to foreshadow Krsna. 

(i) RV, TV. 18.8 states that, immediately after Indra’s birth, 
the she-ghoul Kusava devoured the newly born baby. Water 
sustained his life. Then he killed the demoness and came 
out of her belly by dint of his valour. This seems to be the 
source of the infant Krsna killing the she-ghoul Putana. 

Gi) RV, II. 15.6 and X. 73.6 state that Indra broke down 
the wagon (anah) of the Dawn with his thunderbolt. The seems 
to be the basis of baby Krsna's breaking the cart. 

(iii) It is frequently mentioned in the RV that Indra enters 
upon the fray with the demon of drought, very often called by 
the name of Vrtra, the obstructor, and also frequently styled 
the Serpent or Dragon (ahi). Indra strikes Vrtra with his bolt 
on his back (I. 32.7). strikes his face with his weapon. He 
smote the dragon that lay on and obstructed water. This seems 
to be the prototype of the legend of Krsna's quelling the serpent 
Kaliya hidden in the waters of the Jamuna and thus making 
the waters fit for use. J. N. Banerjea reads in this the defeat of 
the Naga cult by the Krsna cult (Paiīcopāsanā, p. 7). 

(iv) It is very often stated in the RV that Indra slew the 
aerial demon Sambara and shattered his forts. In the HV, 
Krsna's son Pradyumna killed a demon called Sambara. Indra 
also shattered the forts of the aerial demon Susna, the forts that 
were moving (RV, VIII. 1.28). This reminds us of Krsna 
destroying the flying and aerial fortress of the demon Šālva in 
the MB, III. 20-22. 

(v) Indra slew the minor fiends Dhuni and Cumuri (RV, 
II. 15.9), while Krsna killed the Ass demon Dhenuka and the 
wrestler Cānura. The names are similar. 
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(vi) Indra is called Govid and Gopati, while Krsna is known 
as Govinda which means in the HV ‘the lord (indra) of the cows’. 

(vii) Indra made the suffering earth strong (RV, H. 12.2). 
In the Puranas and in the Epic, the earth prays to Indra and 
other gods for relief from oppression of the tyrants. 

(viii) RV, I. 100.15 states that the gods, men, and others 
could not gauge the limit of the power of Indra. This echoes 
the story of tethering the infant Krsna with a rope, for Krsna's 
mother Yašodā, in the BAdgavata, could not bind him with ropes. 

(ix) RV, I. 130.9 states that Indra threw at the demon the 
sun's discus (cakra). Krsna, too, being identified with Indra 
or the sun, uses the solar symbol cakra (wheel) as a weapon to 
kill his enemies. 

(x) RV, L. 175.4 and VI 31.3 state that Indra stole away 
(eclipsed) the wheel of the Sun for the sake of the sage Kutsa and 
his followers in their battle with the enemies. This reminds us of 
Krsna concealing the sun during Arjuna's battle with Jayadratha 
in the MB (VII. 146.67-68), and of the wheel of Karņa's 
chariot sticking to mud in the battle field. "That the wheel or 
cakra is à solar symbol and is held by a king, is stated in the 
Visus Purana (1. 50.45). 

(xi) It is stated in the RV that Indra supports the earth 
and the sky (II. 17.5) and holds asunder heaven and earth 
(X. 89.4). This reminds us of Krsna holding up Mount 
Govardhana. 

(xii) RV, V. 34.7 states that Indra goes to steal food of a 
merchant. ‘This reminds us of Krsna as a butter-thief as men- 
tioned in the Puranas. 

(xiii) The most important trait of the warrior Indra that 
seems to have exerted profound influence upon the Epic Krsna 
is that Indra kills his crafty (mdyin) enemy by means of maya 
(craft, occult power, or deceitful means). Indra killed the 
deceitful demon Susna by means of maya (RV, I. 77.7). He 
slew the deceitful oppressor ahi lying on waters, by means of 
maya (RV, V. 30.6); "by craft you (Indra) killed the deceitful 
Vrtra assuming the form of a stag” (I. 80.7). This seems to 
be the unmistakable source of the legends in which Krsna 


adopts māyā (deceitful method) or yoga (occult power or 
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craft) to put down the aggressive rivals who could not be 
quelled otherwise. 

Duryodhana pursued by the Pandavas hid himself in a lake 
by adopting a craft (maya) in order to save his life. Krsna 
advised Yudhisthira to slay him with a craft (maya), as he 
was a crafty fellow (rmāyāvin). “Oh Yudhisthira, I tell you 
the truth, a crafty fellow should be slain with a craft” (MB, 
IX. 31.7). Krsna cited instances that demons were killed by 
Indra and Bali was confined by Vamana with fraudulent means 
(MB, X. 31.8). This mention of Indra slaying demons by 
craft is reminiscent of the Rgvedic myths stated above. Scholars, 
who want to read history in the legends without accounting for 
their sources, cannot offer any better explanation of these con- 
tradictions in Krsna's complex character than labelling them as 
Buddhistic or Saivite interpolations of a later date.* These are 
really the imitation of earlier myths found in the Rgveda. 
This is why the MB (G. ed., I. 1.204) declared that the Veda 
should be studied with the help of the /rihdsa (Epic) and the 
Purana. 

(B) Ašvins. They are stated in the Reveda as the divine 
physicians. Many miraculous deeds of curing diseases of the 
sick and rescuing men from imminent peril are attributed to 
them in a large number of the Rgvedic myths. Such myths also 
seem to be echoed in the Krsna legends. 

(i) In the RV, I. 117.7, the A$vins are stated to restore 
the lost or dead son Visnápu to the sage Vi$vaka, son of Krsna, 
and to cure the leprosy of Ghosa, the daughter of the sage 
Kaksivat and to give her in marriage. Krsna, too, recovered 
and revived the five dead sons of his preceptor Sándipani from 
the ocean, revived Pariksit born dead and cured the maiden 
Kubja of her huncback. 

(ii) It is stated in the RV, I. 116.24 and 118.6, that the 
Ašvins saved the sages Vandana and Rebha from the well where 
they had been thrown down by the Asuras, after nine days and ten 
nights, rescued Bhujyu, the son of Tugra, from the ocean, and 


4 Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 349, 356, 388. 
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rejuvenated the old sage Cyavana. The myths reappear in the 
RV, I. 116.34 and 182.6. These remind us of Krsna saving 
king Nrga from the well (MB, XIII. 70; Bhāg., X. 66), rejuve- 
nating Kubjā, and recovering and reviving Pariksit born dead. 

(C) Soma. In the Reveda, there is a myth that Soma 
had been brought from heaven (IX. 63.27 and 66.30). The 
myth most commonly expressive of this belief is about Soma and 
the eagle. It was brought by the eagle (I. 80.2). The bird 
brought Soma from that highest heaven (IV. 26.6). The eagle 
brought the Soma or mead (madhu) to Indra (HI. 43.7; IV. 
18.13). The swift eagle flew to the Soma plant (V. 45.9), 
and tore off the sweet stalk for Indra (VI. 20.6). The eagle 
brought it for Indra through the air with his foot (VIII. 82.9). 
This reminds us of the theft of the Pārijāta tree by Garuda for 
Krsna from the garden of Indra (HV, II. 65.76). 

(D) Visnu. He is celebrated in not -more than five whole 
hymns and in part of another, while his name occurs only about 100 
times in the RV.* His personality is at the same time more 
important there than would appear from the statistical standard 
alone. He is the intimate friend of Indra, the favourite national 
god of the Vedic Indians who celebrate him in about 250 
hymns. In company with Visnu, Indra slew Vrtra (VI. 20.2), 
triumphed over the Dasas, destroyed Sambara's 99 castles, and 
conquered the hosts of Varcin (VII. 99.4-5; Il. 146). So 
Visnu's valour is well known. 

(i) The essential feature of Visnu’s character is that he 
takes three strides, which are frequently referred to. A few 
of the reasons why he takes his three steps are to save man in 
distress (RV, VI. 49.13), to bestow earth on man for dwelling 
(VIE. 100.4) and to uphold Dharma (righteousness) as he is à 
ropa, protector (I. 22.18). He is the ancient germ of order 


and the ordainer, who is both ancient and recent (I. 156.2-3). With 


Indra he took vast strides and stretched out the worlds for 
our existence (VI. 69.5). 
All these traits of Visnu are found prominently in Krsna 





5 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 37. 
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of the Epic. Krsna was an unrivalled hero. He took up arms 
to restore law and order and to relieve the distressed (BG, IV. 
4-5). He caused to kill the Kurus and their allies, and rehabilitated 
the Pandavas in their paternal kingdom. Jarasandha was slain 
and the release of the imprisoned king awaiting slaughter was 
effected at his behest. The tyrant Kamsa was killed; the Yadavas, 
Andhakas and Vrsnis were saved from his oppression and rcha- 
bilitated in their homeland and Kamsa’s father was restored to 
the throne. 

(ii) Another trait of Visnu's character is that he is harmless 
(RV, I. 186.10). To his reciter he grants unblemished good 
sense conducive to universal welfare (VII. 100.2). 

This reminds us to Krsna's role as peace-maker in the 
assembly of Virata (MB, V. 1-5) and also of Dhrtarāstra (MB, 
V. 67.115) where he pleaded for mutual good will and non-in- 
jury. peace and order. Most probably for the identity of 
purposes and activities, the Epic Krsna, who slew the tyrants, 
redeemed the honest and protected law and order, was identified 
with Visnu. 

(iii) In the RV, Visnu is said to be a protector of embryos 
(VII. 36.9) and is invoked along with other deities to promote 
conception (X. 184.1). This reminds us of Krsna protecting 
Pariksit as an embryo of Uttara from the missile of Ašvat- 
thaman. 

(iv) The RV, I. 61.7 states that Visnu stole away the 
cooked meal from the Asuras. This may be the source of the 
legends of Krsna as a butter-thief in the Puranas. 

(v) The RV, III. 54.14 says that pleasant young ladies do 
not violate Visnu’s order. It has been already noted that Visnu 
is the promoter of conception and protector of embryos. Thus 
it is quite evident that Visnu’s relation with the young ladies 
is intimate. This may be one of the sources of Krsna’s intimate 
relation with the Gopis among whom the baby Krsna was 
brought up and who also could not but respond to his call as 
‘stated in the Puranas and who are said to have worshipped 
Visnu in their previous life according to the Wisnu Purana (V. 
13.34). 

On an amulet discovered at Mohenjodaro, the following 
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scene is noticed by Mackay as stated in his Further Excavations 
at Mohenjodaro, Vol. I, p. 355, Pl. XC. 23-b: Two men are 
shown each carrying a tree torn from the ground with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps the men are about to transplant the trees 
for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between the tree- 
carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm of this spirit really 
represents the armlets of the divinity. Mackay has cited an 
interesting parallel to this scene in that of the Purànic story of 
the YWamal-ārjuna trees which were uprooted by the child 
Krsna, thereby releasing the two spirits confined in them. We 
find its iconographic representation in the reliefs of the late Gupta 
period and afterwards, and it has been suggested by Mackay 
that it owed its origin to a similar myth of much earlier date. 

Iconic worship is associated with the early Bhakti cult. 
From the discovery of images, ring-stones, and phallus in the 
Indus Valley civilization, it may be reasonably assumed that 
there might have been some sort of image-worship in those 
ancient days. The Reveda contains the word pratima probably 
denoting image and image-worship. There are other words like 
pratimāna and pratima probably of the same import. The 
following may be reminiscent of image-worship : k<=āsīt prama 
pratima (RV, X. 130.3), i.e., [When the gods made a sacrifice 
in honour of Prajapati], what was its measure and the image of 
the god? The Svetdsvatara Upanisad (IV. 19) uses the 
word pratimü and says, “There is no image of Him whose name 
is great glory." Panini also knows images of gods (V. 3.96, 
V. 2.101) and uses the word puja. 

From what has been said above, it follows that the early 
Bhakti cult associated with Vasudeva Krsna absorbed and pre- 
served in a new form the ancient religious and cultural traditions 
of the Vedic and Indus Valley civilizations, and, as such, has 
maintained the unbroken continuity of the ancient Indian 
heritage, a fact unique in the history of human thought and 
culture. 

We have already noted that the word bhakti occurs in the 
Reveda and the seer of the hymn is Manu, son of Vivasvat. 
Krsna claims that he revived the ancient yoga which was 
traditionally handed down from Vivasvat to Manu, and from Manu 
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to Iksvāku, though that was lost in course of time. Bhakti is in- 
separably connected with yoga in the Gita (XIV, 26) which is 
also called yoga (XVIII. 75). It is again proved by the Tusham 
rock inscription of Somatrāta. So Krsna's statement may hint 
at some historical truth. Traces of the proto-yoga cult have 
been found in the Indus Valley civilization. That the Buddha 
learnt yoga is attested by ASvaghosa. Panini (III. 2.142) also 
mentions the term yogin which indicated the existence of yoga as 
a system. So the tradition of yoga and bhakti in the Gītā seems to 
be very old. 

As the originatition of bhakti and yoga is associated with 
Vivasvat, Manu and Iksvaku, it seems highly probable that both 
grew among the Ksatriyas of the solar race and later on passed 
to Krsna. 

It may be recalled in this connection that Yadu's dynasty 
in which Krsna was born is stated in the HV (IL 37-39) to 
have originated from the solar line from which Krsna claims 
to have received the doctrine. Tradition also connects Mathura, 
the birth place of Krsna with Satrughna, brother of Rama. 
However, the Gita (X. 27) belauds the Ksatriyas (protectors of 
men) as the best of men and calls the royal saints devotees 
and the Brāhmaņas holy (IX. 32). This may be taken as the 
internal evidence regarding the Ksatriya origin of the Bhakti 
cult. 

It has been already stated that the theory of Avatāra is a 
feature of the Gita. The Avatāra or Man-god is born in an 
age of turmoil to protect the righteous and righteousness, and 
to destroy the unrighteous. He emphasises that work done with 
a selfish motif is inferior to work done as a duty without relations 
to its results. So the Avatāra may be regarded as the tre- 
mendous upsurge of the concentrated social wisdom of all ages. 
For maintenance of law and order and punishment of the 
offenders are essential for the very existence of the society and 
for its peace and progress. Thus the theory of Avartāra fits 
well with the ideal of the Ksatriyas, i.e. protection of the people. 
Krsna being a Ksatriya teacher has rightly elaborated this lofty 
social philosophy in the theory of Avatāra as a part of the 
Bhakti-yoga doctrine of the Gita which embodies the thoughts 
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of the Ksatriyas, inculcates disinterested performance of caste- 
duties and deprecates Brahmanical asceticism (III. 4). In this 
sense, the Gita may be termed as the Ksatriya Upanisad par 
excellence of the Mahabharata, the fifth Veda, and may rightly be 
included in the genuine Mahābhārata, which is essentially a saga 
of the Ksatriyas. 

It seems quite reasonable that, as Krsna vividly realised the 
Ksatriya ideals in his life both by practice and precept, he was 
identified with Visnu, as his incarnation, the latter being con- 
ceived in the Puranas as a god of protection and stated in the 
Reveda to be the source of rra or law and order (1. 156.3) and a 
protector and upholder of Dharma or righteousness (I. 22.80). 
Indra, the destroyer of cities fired the imagination of the con- 
quering nomadic Aryans in their onward march at the early 
stage. But when conquest was complete, consolidation was 
necessary. Visnu, the protector (gopa), became favourite with the 
peaceful Aryans who settled down to reap the fruits of their 
conquest. This may be the reason why Visnu was called *all- 
god’ in the Brahmanic period (Aitareya Brāhmaņa, 1.1). So 
the warrior and philosopher-statesman Krsna was identified with 
Visnu. 

It is held in scme quarters that emotional bhakti is the 
contribution of the Nonaryans or Dravidians among whom the 
saints called Alvar were born. Most probably this view 
was influenced by the oft-quoted dictum “Bhakti is born in the 
Dravida country" (Padma Purana, Uttara, I. 48; XI. 3.38-39). 

The above views need careful examination. Love of God 
is not unknown in the Vedic period; even in the fire-ritual, 
faith (Sraddha) in the gods was essential as noted already. 
The Rgveda (I. 164. 20) says that the Individual and the 
Supreme Souls reside in the body as friends in embrace. “There- 
after rose, in the beginning, love (kama), the primal seed 
and germ of the spirit. Sages who searched with their heart's 
thought discovered tbe existent's kinship in the non-existent" 
(X. 129.4). 

Here kama or love means the basic faculty by which the 
unmanifested Absolute manifested itself as Life and Matter in 
creation. In creation, one became many. Since then, these two, 
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the unmanifested and the manifested, are bound together as 
friends by the most subtle bond of love or kama which is the seed 
and germ of the spirit and the root of creation. That is why 
man is ever yearning for the Life Divine from which he has 
emanated. This cternal yearning of the individual soul for the 
Visnau mamata prema-sangata (Nāradapafcarātra). In the 
universal is termed Bhakti or Love of God: ananya-mamata 
later Bhakti cult, kāma has been used in a restricted sense to 
denote ‘sensual desire’, whereas prema is used to signify "Love 
of God’. The Brhadüranyakopanisad (1.4.8) says that the indwell- 
ing Soul is dearest of all and that the Soul is dearer than a son, 
dearer than wealth, and dearer than all else since the Soul ts 
nearer. It therefore concludes, ‘one should reverence the Soul 
alone as dear’. The famous Yājūavalkya (Br. A.U., 2.5) spoke 
in the same strain: “Lo, verily, not for love of all is all dear, 
but for love of the soul is all dear. Lo, verily, it is the Soul 
that should be seen, that should be hearkened to, that should 
be thought on, and that should be pondered on, O Maitreyi. Lo, 
verily, with the seeing of, with the hearkening to, with the thinking 
of, and with the understanding of the Soul, this world—all is 
known." The Brhaddranyakopanisad also calls Brahman (or 
the Soul) knowledge and bliss. The Taittiriyopanisad, too, 
calls Brahman bliss (3.6.) and describes the person charged with 
that bliss in the following terms: ‘Pleasure (priya) is its head; 
delight (moda), the right side; great delight (pramoda), the 
left side; bliss (Gnanda), the body: Brahman, the lower part.” 

In the later literature, the sage Sandilya is celebrated as an 
exponent of the Bhakti cult. He says in the Chdndogya 
Upanisad(1III. 14. 1-4), “Verily this whole world is Brahman. 
Tranquil, let one worship (wpāsīta). It is that from which he 
came forth, is that into which he will be dissolved, and is that into 
which he breathes." Sanatkumāra who is revered as another 
exponent of the Bhakti cult in his discourse to Narada in the 
Chandogyopanisad (VII. 23-25) calls Brahman (or Bhüman) 
pleasure (sukha) and says, “Verily, Plenum (Bhüman) is the 
same as Pleasure. There is no pleasure in the small. Only 
the Plenum is pleasure. But one must desire to understand the 
Plenum (Bhüman). Where one sees nothing, hears nothing else 
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and understands nothing else that is Plenum. But where one sees 
something else, that is the small. Verily, Plenum is the 
same as the immortal; but the small is the same as the mortal." 
He continues, “The Soul, indeed, is below; the Soul is to the 
West. The Soul is to the East. The Soul is to the South. 
The Soul is to the North. The Soul, indeed, is this whole world. 
Verily, he who sees this, who thinks, who understands this, who 
has pleasure in the Soul, who has delight in the Soul, who has 
intercourse with the soul, who has bliss in the Soul he is 
autonomous; he has unlimited freedom in all the worlds.” 

No language can more adequately express the rapturous 
stage of God realization than these few words of Sanatkumāra. 
This seems to be the source of ecstatic devotion elaborated in 
later works like the Gira and the Bhāgavata. Under pressure 
of the boundless bliss within, the devotee, who is autonomous, 
behaves as he pleases. He laughs, he sings, he sobs, and dances 
like a mad man. This state has also been suggested in the 
above quoted passage of the Taittirīya Upanisad as ‘delight’ 
(moda), ‘great delight’ (pramoda), and ‘bliss’ (ananda). To 
mention a few examples, such ecstatic love of God otherwise 
known as Prema-bhakti was realised in the Gopis of the 
Bhügavata, the Alvars of the South and Caitanya of Bengal. 

Krsna, too, has referred to this Prema-bhakti in the Gita 
(X. 8-10). The Bhdgavata describes God as dear, blissful and 
beautiful. Self-surreoder as taught in the Gira is fulfilled in 
the Gopis. The erotic elements owe a great deal also to the 
Visnu legends as already shown. Sanatkumāra describes the 
devotee as one who bas intercourse with the Soul in the language 
of sexual relation. Echoing the divine urge of love (ama) 
behind this creation already referred to in the Nāsadīya-sūkta, 
the Brhadāranyakopanisad (1.4.3) also speaks in the same 
strain that human love is the reflex of divine Love. “Verily, 
He (Soul) had no delight. Therefore one alone has no delight. 
He desired a second. He was, indeed, as large as a woman and a 
man closely embraced. He caused that self to fall into two pieces. 
Therefrom, arose a husband and a wife. Therefore this [is true] : 
Oneself is like a half-fragment, as Yājūavalkya used to say. 
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Therefore this space (husband) is filled by a wife.” This is 
why the Bhakti cult finds no better medium to convey the love 
of God than the language of sex-relation. So it will be contrary 
to facts to attribute the erotic element in the Bhakti cult to the 
contribution of the so-called Abhiras, as suggested by Bhandarkar, 
or to Nonaryans according to other scholars. In the Gira (X. 
17-18), too, Krsna declares himself as the Father, the Mother, the 
Husband, and the Lord of the world. He also uses the term 
ātmarati, i.e. content with the self, in the Gita (HI. 17.) 

The proselyting zeal of the Bhakti cult is evident in the 
Gita (X. 30-32) where its protective arms are stretched out to 
embrace all men and women, irrespective of classes and castes, 
races and nationalities, without excluding even the vicious and 
the wicked. It is also proved by the Besnagar inscription of 
Heliodorus, the Greek convert. The Buddha and Mahāvīra 
who revolted against the Vedic religion, later on  be- 
came objects of loving devotion to their followers. To the 
Buddhists, Krsna, the central figure of the Bhakti cult, is reborn 
as Sāriputra, his brother Ghata-pandita as the Buddha himself, 
and another brother Rohineya (Balarāma) as Ananda. Accord- 
ing to the Jain literature, Krsna Vasudeva and Baladeva are 
highly revered as two of the sixtythree Šalākāpurusas or great 
men,  Aristanemi, the twentysecond Tirthankara, was a cousin 
of Krsna. These three leaders were worshipped by the Jains 
even in the early centuries of the Christian era. Many images 
of Neminatha, flanked by Krsna and Balarama, have been dis- 
covered in the Mathura region and preserved in the Mathura 
Museum. Buddhism and Jainism had many things in common 
with the Bhagavata cult, which too, at its early stage, denounced 
the Vedic rituals as we have seen. So it was possible, in later 
days, on the part of the Bhakti cult to absorb the Buddhists and 
the Jains in thousands. This may be a reason why Buddhism 
disappeared in the land of its birth. 

With the advent of non-idolatrous Islam, the Bhakti cult 
centering round iconic worship faced the greatest danger. The 
temples were forcibly turned into mosques or razed to the ground, 
images broken and their worshippers converted or killed. When 
the political powers were captured by the followers of Islam, 
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there remained no powerful Hindu kings to defend the Hindu 
religion and the Bhakti cult, the great Indian heritage. In that 
age of darkness, the Hindus obtained courage and consolation 
from the enternal message of Lord Krsna as found in the Gita. 
“In an age of darkness, I come into being to protect the 
righteous and righteousness (Dharma), and to destroy the un- 
righteous. O son of Kunti, know thou for certain that my 
devotee perishes never." Consequently, the move of resistance 
gained momentum. The faith became mightier than the sword. 
Even the scholars and statesmen joined the New-Bhakti move- 
ment along with the Hindu masses against the atrocities of Islam. 
The Soul of India triumphed once more. What Islam did out- 
side India it could not achieve in India. As the temples and 
images were destroyed, the New-Bhakti cult laid stress upon the 
singing of the Holy Name. Caitanya of Bengal sent his disciples 
to Mathura and Vrndāvana, which being devastated like many 
other holy places were reduced to forests, to resuscitate Bhakti 
there. and resided at Puri to preach in the South-East with his 
other followers like Nityānanda and Advait-ācārya. In the North- 
West, Guru Nànak organised the Hindus and preached the Holy 
Name among his followers who founded the Sikh Panth and 
emerged as a mighty military power against the persecuting 
Muslim rule. In Maharashtra, too, the Maratha saints 
preached the Holy Name and prepared the ground for Hindu 
renaissance, on which the formidable Maratha power grew up 
under Šivājī. In the South, the Saiva saints started the move- 
ment of Bhakti and laid the foundation of the Hindu revival 
on which later on the great Hindu-kingdom of Vijayanagar was 
built. Thus what the Hindu kings could not accomplish was 
achieved by the followers of the Bhakti cult, and consequently 
the cultural heritage—the Bhakti religion, survived the Islamic 
onslaught. 

In the British period, too, iconic worship met with vehement 
criticism and opposition from the Christian missionaries who 
began to convert people in large numbers. Resistance to the 
attack also grew up quickly all over the country. The advent 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda in Bengal, Dayananda 
Saraswati in the Punjab, Ranade in Bombay, and the Theosophi- 
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cal society in Madras began to defend the ancient heritage of 
India in their own ways. The Bhakti cult which was preached 
by Ramprasad of Bengal reappeared in Ramakrishna of Dakshin- 
eswar. Now bhakti centred round the Mother-goddess Kali or 
Durga. This New-Bhakti renaissance checked the spread of 
Christianity and built the strong foundation of a national in- 
dependence movement, arousing respect for national heritage. 
Bankim, the modern seer, in his vision realised the Motherland 
identified with the Mother-goddess and made invocation to her 
in his inimitable national anthem Vande Mātaram which 
awakened the soul of modern India from the agelong stupor and 
slumber. He also pointed to the freedom lovers that the way 
of national liberation and service to the people lies in the selfless 
path of Karma-Bhakti-yoga dictated in the Gita, and expounded 
by the life and teachings of Lord Krsna. Later on all great 
national liberators including Mahatma Gandhi, Tilak, Arabinda, 
Chittaranjan, Bipin Chandra Pal and Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose faithfully followed the path of Karma-Bhakti-yoga of the 
Gita and achieved national independence. 

The great ideals of the Bhakti cult as contained in the Gita 
even now gives and ever will give us direction for all future peace- 
ful social revolutions in the right way. Thus the Bhakti cult 
has been called the bed rock of Hindu life and culture. 
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Linguistic Background of the Word ‘Bhakti’ 


Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya, Anthropological Survey 
of India, Calcutta 


One of the inductions we have reached in the Science of 
Linguistics is that each word has its own history. This history 
tells us the enchanting story of the gradual change of the form 
and meaning of a word. The change takes place mainly due 
to two reasons. Firstly, it may be due to the impact of some 
socio-cultural factor. The other factor responsible for such a 
change is the inner urge in man to go on changing continually. 
The word in a language is therefore changing constantly. If 
the past records of a language are available to us we can know 
from them the different stages of the growth of a word. This 
particular branch of Linguistics which deals with the growth of 
the meaning of a word, may as well be used as an additional 
tool in the archaeological studies. 

Fortunately for us, the word bhakti belongs to such a 
language for which we have nearly continuous records for about 
four thousand years. We may try to understand the growth of 
the word in the earliest stage of this period. We have, for this 
purpose, consulted two Sanskrit Dictionaries, the one compiled 
by Bóthlingk and Roth! and the other by Monier-Williams.? 
The different meanings of the root bhaj mentioned by Bóthlingk 
and Roth are—(1) “to distribute, apportion", (2) “to equip, 
furnish, betake oneself, go," (3) “to receive, maintain," etc. The 
authors have quoted from the different Vedas for illustrating these 


l Otto Bóhtlingk und Rudolph Roth, Sanskrit-Wórterbuck, 1868. 
2 M. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1899, 1956, 
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usages. The other meanings of the root bhaj mentioned by 
them are “to lend, confer, bestow”, “‘carry on, manage to take, 
hit, catch" and “to take place, go, renounce". They have 
illustrated these meanings by quoting usages from the post- 
Vedic, but early Sanskrit, literature. Monier-Williams has 
quoted some additional early meanings of the root bhaj from 
the Rgveda, namely “to enjoy, partake of", and also some late 
meaning of it, e.g., “to pursue, practise, cultivate”, quoting refer- 
ences from Manu, and the meanings “to choose, serve, honour, 
revere, love, adore, etc." quoting from the Mahābhārata. 

Similarly, the word bhakta meant in the Vedic times “‘dis- 
tributed, assigned, allotted'* and the word bhakti meant in those 
days "distribution, partition, separation, etc.” Apart from 
these early meanings, the other meanings for bhakti, illustrated 
from later texts, are “form, shape, decoration, ornament, classi- 
fication, section, deference, veneration, etc.", and for bhakta, 
"loved, liked, dressed, cooked, attached, faithful, etc.” 

We therefore find that the root bhaj and its derivatives 
bhakta and bhakti have different meanings in Sanskrit. It is 
possible to classify these meanings into two groups, early and 
late, or Vedic and post-Vedic. According to another induc- 
tion reached by the linguists, no word, unless it is a technical 
term, has a fixed meaning in all the contexts and combinations. 
In other words, every word has different shades of meaning for 
different persons, and also in different combinations. ‘These 
different shades of meanings gradually develop into new meanings 
which become current in different groups of people, and then 
compete with each other for supremacy. Let us now pursue the 
growth of meaning of the root bhaj and its derivatives. 

When we come to the next stage of Indo-Aryan, i.e. the 
Pali stage, we find that all these different meanings of the root 
bhaj crystalise into two groups of meanings, namely, (1) “to 
divide, partake of, etc.”, and (2) “to keep companionship with, 
follow, be attached to, love, etc.”3 But the growth did not 


3 T. W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede, Pali-English Dictionary, 1959, 
s.v. bhajati. 
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stop here. Rhys Davids and Stede have pointed out that, at a 
later stage in Pali, the prefix vi was usually used with bhaj to 
indicate the original meanings, "'distribution, etc." Finally, a 
different word, viz. sevati, is found being used in Pali literature 
to express solely the idea of "to love, serve, be attached to, etc." 

The gradual semantic development of the root bhaj seems 
now clear to us. While the original meanings, “to distribute, 
etc." continued in the next period, one of the early meanings, 
viz. "to go, betake oneself, etc." gradually developed the new 
meaning, “to follow, love, be attached to, etc." It is also clear 
that this new set of meanings gradually became more common 
during the early-MIA period. 'This new turn in the usage of 
the root bhaj and its common derivatives bhakta and bhakti 
perhaps compelled Panini to introduce some sūtras in his Gram- 
mar, from which it becomes clear that the word bhakta at his 
time denoted an *'ardent devotee of particular gods or heroes.’ 

Now the question arises, what might be the reason for this 
new turn in the semantic history of the root bhaj and its deriva- 
tives. We have examined the occurrence of these forms in the 
literature of about one thousand years from 1500 B.C. Some 
socio-cultural change might have taken place towards the end of 
this period so that introduction of a new form, or the use of an 
old form in this new, though allied, sense became necessary 
to cope with this new outlook. 

If we study the religious history of India of these one 
thousand years, i.e. from 1500 B.C. to 500 B.C., we find three 
distinct trends in it, represented by the magical religion of the 
Vedas, the philosophical Monistic religion of the Upanisads and 
the philosophical Dualistic religion of the Upanisads. A short com- 
parison of these three types of religious thoughts will be useful 
for our purpose.” 


4 Pāņini, IV. 2.54. 

5 For a detailed comparative analysis of the theories of 
Monism and Dualism, and their impact on the Hindu philosophical 
thoughts and religious cults, see Phanibhushan  Tarkavagish, Nydya- 
Daršana (in Bengali), Vol. IV, 1926, pp. 63-141. 
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The Vedic religion centres round a belief of those early 
settlers that the gods are omnipotent, and if they are pleased 
they can give us wealth and protection. Those early settlers also 
believed that the gods can be pleased by performing the magico- 
religious rites called yajfia, and also by singing their praises 
composed of worded songs. In course of the first five hundred 
years, the Vedic invaders could establish themselves in a vast 
area in North India. It is therefore quite likely that by the 
end of this period, i.e. by 1000 B.C., the Aryans did not have 
the dire need for wealth and protection that usually character- 
ises the life of a nomad. Instead, there grew in them a philoso- 
phical stoicism, an aversion to the obtainment of temporary 
wealth and protection by means of cruel sacrifices. At that time, 
probably, they became greatly attracted to the idea occurring 
again and again in the Vedic literature, which is contained 
in observations like  fat—ívamr—asi, ayam—ātmā Brahma, 
so—'ham, Brahm—āsmi, etc., to be found in all the four Vedas. 
In this way, a new philosophy proclaiming the non-Duality of 
God and the human beings became the new religion of the day 
which aspired for a permanent solution of the various human 
deeds. But the old spirit of the miraculous obtainment of wealth 
and power of the Vedic magico-religious cult is embedded also 
in this Monistic cult, because it is believed by its protagonists 
that the devotee, as he proceeds through the gradual stages of 
samipya, sayujya, sārūpya and other forms of salvation, acquires 
more and more the supernatural powers of Brahman, the Al- 
mighty. 

The third stream of Hindu religious thought, which is based 
on a philosophical Duality, seems to have existed in India during 
this period. In order to prove the existence of a Dualistic 
stream of thought in the Vedas, the Dualists could not of course 
quote from them any definite statement like tat=tvam=—asi, 
so='ham, etc., of the Monists. But many thinkers during this 
period began to argue that, if the Vedas did not support 
Dualism, the idea of praying to the gods for wealth and pro- 
tection, and of performing all those difficult sacrifices with 
meticulous care by the devotees, becomes useless. There is no 
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doubt that the Dualistic School of thought had also its origin 
in the diverse theological experiments of the Vedic times. Like 
the Monistic School, this School also did not adopt the cruel 
and queer magico-religious Vedic rites for obtaining temporary 
gains. But they discarded the Monistic path chiefly for the 
reason that the method involved in it was not suitable for the 
majority of the people. They proclaimed instead that the real 
salvation for the common man lies in choosing a single God 
as the Highest of all the Supernatural Beings, and craving His 
mercy with the utmost surrender for a permanent solution of 
all his problems. 

The orthodox thinking on Indian culture and civilization 
would not concede that this third School of thought was borrowed 
by the Hindus from the Nonaryans or foreigners. They argue 
that, if this School of thought were not based on the Vedas, 
there was little chance of its surviving in the higher philosophical 
level of the Hindus, a level the Cārvākas and many other non- 
Vedic Schools could never attain. The idea of absolute 
surrender to God is also not unknown in the Vedas. The 
Vedic hymns in which the Rsi prays to the god to come down 
on earth and be satisfied with the sacrificial oblations are very 
good examples of such surrender. The idea of a monotheistic 
devotion may also be traced in the Vedas from the special 
association of the sage Vasistha with Varuna (or Mitrā-Varuņa), 
and of Angiras with the fire-god Agni. 

But it must be admitted that this non-magical devotional 
cult of the Hindus, which undoubtedly had its roots in the Vedic 
culture itself, attained much greater popularity towards the end 
of the Upanisadic period (i.e. the period between 1000 
and 500 B.C.) when Monistic Hinduism was degenerating 
into meaningless self-denial and self-torture. This degeneration 
has been depicted in the Buddha's early religious practices, and 
also in many other places in the early Buddhistic literature. 
Many Nonaryan groups might have by now been absorbed in 
the Hindu society. The totem worship to be found among some 
of them might have accelerated the pace of the popularity of this 
devotional doctrine among the Indian masses. 
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But the impact of the Nonaryans should not be over-empha- 
sised. In the system of totem-worship, the totem is treated as 
a special object of worship because it is the originator, i.e. 
ancestor. But in the Bhakti cult, Bhagavat or Visnu is never 
considered as an ancestor. The aboriginal tribes of India of 
the present day are found to practise many magico-religious rites 
to propitiate ghosts and demons who are believed to be inter- 
fering with their daily life. They too have a great faith in the 
magical powers of music. But we do not see any high devotional 
conception like the Bhakti cult among them now. 

During the Vedic age, the idea of surrender and devotion 
to the god and begging his mercy was expressed in the form 
of songs. The words used for this purpose at that time were 
stotra and stava which are derived from the root stu, “to praise 
in song’’. But towards the end of the Upanisadic age, the 
socio-cultural milieu grew more favourable for a switch-over 
to devotional Dualism. A new word was therefore needed 
to represent this changed outlook. The word bhakti, we have 
seen, has come down from the early Vedic period although in 
different meanings. It has also been seen that, in the beginning 
of the Upanisadic period, the root bhaj quite commonly meant 
"to follow, be attached to, love, etc." These meanings are 
basically in agreement with the sense of religious devotion. It 
is no wonder therefore that the word bhakti began to be freely 
used by the Dualistic thinkers, which gradually became the key- 
word of the School of Devotional Dualism. 

In this way, the word Phakti started a new career in its 
semantic history. It began to be used in this sense in many 
important texts like the Svetāšvatara Upanisad and Bhagavadgita. 
The last Sloka of the Svetāšvatara Upanisad contains one of the 
earliest references to the word bhakti in this new sense. The 
Sloka runs as follows : 


yasya deve para bhaktir=yatha deve tatha gurau | 
tasy—aite kathitā hy=artha prakāšante mahàtmanah || 


The šloka means, “the inner significance of everything that has 
been narrated above (ie. of Brahman and other related matters) 
‘ 
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is likely to be revealed only to those great souls in whom has 
been generated the utmost bhakti (veneration) for God and 
the Guru (ie, religious teacher)."’ 

Gradually the words bhakti and bhakta along with the cult 
professing the philosophy of devotion became quite popular, 
and Panini accorded stability to this usage by his sūtras men- 
tioned by us earlier. At this stage the said words became 
technical terms of a philosophy and religion, and further 


growth was stopped. 
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Evolution of the Concept of Bhakti 
(with particular reference to Vaisnavism in South India) 


B. V. Ramanujam, Annamalai University 


Even from the purely historical point of view—apart from 
its strictly religious aspect, it will be of interest to study the 
evolution of the concept of Bhakti, forming as it does an essential 
ingredient of the religion and philosophy of Vaisnavism. It is 
also natural that the idea and practice of Bhakti in the sense 
of intense devotion to one’s own object of veneration and worship! 
should, in its evolution, be intimately related to the evolution 
of the concept of the supreme God in Vaisnava theology. 
Looking at it from this point of view, it should be possible to 
trace the main outlines of this evolution. 

Admitting the Vedic origin of Vaisnavism, we have to note 
that Visnu of the Vedas was but one of the several deities to 


1 The word bhakti has been variously defined. Based on the 
Sanskrit root bhaj meaning ‘to adore’, G. A. Grierson observes that 
bhakti has the primary meaning of ‘adoration’, while the allied words 
Bhagavat and Bhdgavata mean ‘the adorable one’ and ‘a worshipper of 
the adorable one’ respectively, Further on, he says that “as a religious 
term, bhakti is defined as ‘an affection fixed upon the lord’ (Sandilya, 1.2); 
but the word ‘affection’ (anurakti) itself is further defined as ‘a 
Particular affection (rakti) which arises after (anu) a knowledge of the 
attributes of the Adorable one’ (Grierson in Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. 2, p. 539). A fuller definition of bhakti is sought 
to be derived, also etymologically, from the Sanskrit root meaning 
| “to serve’ or “to resort to’, signifying ‘service’ or ‘resorting to another 
y for assistance’ (M. Hiriyanna, Popular Eassays on Indian Philosophy, pp. 
ES 96-67). The author continues: “As a religious term, it connotes turning 
to God for protection completely surrendering oneself to His will, viz. 
. the doctrine of self-surrender." The Bhaktisūtras of Sāņdilya and 
| Nārada constitute two of the main original sources on the nature of the | 
| . different aspects of Bhakti. | Yr E C... 
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whom prayers were offered in hymns. Despite the description 
in the Reveda of his measuring the universe with his long strides 
and the reference to his parama pada or abode, he seems to 
have held but a subordinate place in the Vedic pantheon. The 
hymns which were mostly songs of prayer do not reveal any 
element of Bhakti in them.? 

The ritualistic and sacrifice-ridden forms of Vedic worship 
provoked in course of time a vigorous reaction of religious and 
philosophical speculation towards the close of the hymn period. 
These speculations of the Upanisads served no doubt to establish 
the idea of Brahman and the transcendence and immanence of 
the Supreme God, on the contemplation of whom one could 
attain bliss. These concepts, however, were not adequate to 
satisfy the urge of the ordinary man for an object of personal 
adoration and worship in his daily life; and for the same 
reason it is not possible to find the element of Bhakti in these 
Upanisadic concepts. It may be contended, however, that the 


2 Katha Up. IL iii. 9: tad—Visnoh paramam padam. 

3' Contra E. W. Hopkins in his kErhics of India, p. 8, where he 
observes: “Bhakti or loving devotion, which some scholars imagine to 
be only a late development of Hindu religion, is already cvident in the 
Rgveda." See also Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 108, where 
he expresses the view that “we have the essentials of the highest theism 
in the worship of Varuna, If bhakti means faith in a personal god, 
love for him, dedication of everything to his service and the attainment 
of moksa or freedom by personal devotion, surely we have all these 
elements in Varuna worship." Further on, he observes: “The Upanisad 
religion is the feeling of reverence and love for the great spirit. Such 
meditation is spiritualised bhakti. It recognises also that the distinction 
between subject and object melts away in the heat of religious fervour” 
(ibid., p. 233). It should be noted, however, that what Hopkins calls 
bhakti as already being evident in the Reveda is just an expression of 
love of the gods, which he says is almost a commonplace in Vedic 
phraseology, as conversely the gods are represented as friends of the 
worshipper (Great Epic of India, p. 8). This love of the gods would 
seem to be very different from the concept of bhakti developed much later 
than the Vedic times. Radhakrishnan's view of bhaki in the Upanisad 
would likewise appear to be not quite the same as the monotheistic con- 
cept of bhakti as understood in the later Indian philosophical systems 


- of theistic Vedānta. 
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upāsanā method implicit in the Upanisadic modes of contempla- 
tion contained the germs of the later concept of Bhakti.“ 

It is well known that the philosophical speculation of the 
Upanisads led, by way of reaction to its earlier ideas on religion 
and worship, to the rise of Buddhism and Jainism round about 
the region of Magadha in the east and of the Bhāgavata-Sātvata 
religion round about the Mathura region in the west. While 
Buddhism and Jainism denied God, the new theistic system of 
the Bhágavata religion developed the idea of a Supreme God, 
devotion to whom was the sole means of salvation. The wor- 
ship of Vasudeva was enjoined by this system and it is this 
Vasudeva cult that formed the basis for the later development 
of Vaisnavism with the doctrine of Bhakti as its essential 
ingredient. ! 

The story of the further progress of Vaisnavism is the story 
of the gradual process of syncretism by which Vasudeva, the 
hero-god of the Sātvatas, came to be successively identified with 
Narayana, Visnu and the Cow-herd Krsna. The final identifica- 
tion of Vasudeva with the Cow-herd Krsna which, from now 
onwards, became the dominant feature of Vaisnavism is. said 
to have occurred before the second century A.D. roughly." 

There is unmistakable inscriptional evidence for the gradual 
spread of Bhagavatism in Northern India through roughly four 





4 Scc Hiriyanna, Essentials of Indian Philosophy, p. 26. The 
author refers to updsan@ mentioned in a number of sections of the 
Upanisads as ‘modes of exercise’ which ‘prepare the disciple for con- 
templating the ultimate truth, by accustomming him to draw away his 
mind from all disturbing thoughts and fix it on one object only’. In so 
far as these upāsanās include fravana (formal study), manana (reflection) 
and dhyana (meditation), they may be said to contain the germs of 
the later day concept of bhakti. For a more categorical assertion, refer 
to Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 525, where he affirms that 
“Bhakti is a direct development of the upāsanā of the Upanisads”. 

5 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Šaivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, Sections 7-9. Apart from the different stages of syncretism by 
which Bhāgavatism developed into Vaisnavism, another significant factor 
that contributed to that development is what Grierson describes as the 
‘absorption of the former by Brahmaism'. According to him, this marks 
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centuries before the Christian era, and for its entry into the 
Deccan and further South about the 1st century B.C. as shown 
by the Nanaghat cave inscription." It is reasonable to expect 
that it should have entered the Tamil country in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, influencing the spiritual thoughts 
and aspirations of the people in that region with its vital doctrine 
of devotion or Bhakti. Indeed, the influence of the Bhāgavata 
religion with its doctrine of Bhakti and the exaltation of Krsna 
as Avatāra has been felt ever since, and they are fully reflected 
in the songs of the Āļvārs. Bhakti, in its various aspects, is 
revealed as a general theme in their hymns. 

The Mudal Āļvārs were yogins who wandered from place 
to place seeking the vision of God. The traditional episode of 
their casual meeting at Tirukkovalur on a storm-swept night and 
the vision of God that they experienced would seem to illustrate 
the true nature of Bhakti—its ‘integral’ nature which conceives 
it as devotion to God informed by and arising from the growing 
knowledge of the Transcendent Divine (para-jfiána), which matures 
into the stage of pard bhakti finally leading to parama-bhakti 
helping the devotee to realise His Divine Auspiciousness. It 
has in fact been suggested that these factors of integral Bhakti 
have been reflected in the songs of Poygai, Püdam and Pey- 


alvar respectively. 





the second of the stages in the history of the Bhāgavata religion. The 
following extract will make the point clear: “The second stage is 
marked by the capture and absorption of Bhšgavatism by the Brahma- 
ism of the Midland. It is most probable that the immediate cause of 
the fusion was, as Professor Garbe suggests, the life-and-death struggle 
between the Brahmanas and the adherents of the other great religion 
of the Outland—Buddhism. With Buddhism, the Bhāgavatas had nothing 
in common. In Brahmaism, there was ut least a shadowy panther. 
The Brāhmaņas were thus enabled to win over the Bhāgavatar to their 
side in the contest, but, like the teachers of yoga, had to pay a price 
for the alliance. That price was, first, the identification of the Adorable 
with an ancient Vedic Sun-god, Visnu, still a popular object of worship 
among the polytheistic lower class of the Midland; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the Ksatriya monotheism" 
(Grierson, op. cit, pp. 541-45). 

6 See Bhandarkar, loc. cit. 
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Tirumalisai Alvar investigates the nature of God in the 
opening verses of the Nànmugan Tiruvandādi and describes him 
in his three forms as ‘the transcendent, immanent creator, destroyer 
and redeemer'. His prabandhas reveal the fine mingling of 
knowledge with Bhakti leading to the highest realisation of God 
and union with him. 

Prapatti, which is another aspect of Bhakti though yet 
essentially different from it, is amply illustrated in the works of 
KulaSekhara Alvar. He is almost mad in his love-devotion to 
Šrī-Ranganātha of Srirahgam. Elsewhere, he expresses such 
complete effacement of his self to the Lord of Tiruvengadam 
as to exclaim that he would ‘lie as a door-step in His shrine so 
as to be able to see and contemplate the beauty of his face’. 
We see, in fact, the path of self surrender—the complete and 
unreserved surrender—to God, delineated very expressively by 
this Alvar. 

Tiruppan Alvar and Tondaradippodi confine themselves 
mostly to Ddsya-bhdva in seeking the grace of God. The 
former, in his only work Armalanādipirān, expresses his grateful- 
ness fo the god Sri-Ranganátha for making him the servant of his 
devotees. This is another aspect of Bhakti known as Bhāgavata- 
bhakti as a means to Bhagavad-bhakti. The very name *Tonda- 
radippodi' bears the impress of the Dāsya-bhāva of Bhakti. 

Periy-àlvàr and his foster daughter Āndāl revel in the love 
of the Divine by identifying themselves with the mother of Śri- 
Krsna and the spouse of the Lord respectively. This has been 
described as the Tanmaya attitude of Bhakti, in which the 
Bhakta looses himself or herself in the contemplation of the 
Divine in all relationships. Āņdāl's approach to God, described 
as the Kanta approach, reveals yet another distinctive aspect of 
Bhakti, which, by its very nature, is capable of being practised 
more easily by the female than the male Bhakta. It is so 
because the underlying idea is that the ‘finite soul is to be deemed 
as the female and that it should deem it a privilege to be the 
ksetra of God’. It should ‘offer itself to the Divine to deal 
with its nature as He pleases’. This is, in fact, what Andal 
affirms proudly when she declares that she will not live if she 
is spoken of as intended for any mortal in this world. 
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Very similar to the approach of Āņdāl described above 
(but not quite identical with it) is the MVāyaka-Nāyakī-bhāva 
indulged in by Tirumangai and Namm-āļvār in their songs. It 
is, indeed, the predominant note in Namm-āļvār's Tiruāymoļi 
and Tirumangai's madals. They assume the attitude of the 
female lover (Nàyaki) to her husband (Ndyaka), the under- 
lying idea being that God is the greatest of all beings and that 
every one should subdue his manhood by considering himself 
a woman entirely dependent on him. Such an attitude 
naturally leads Namm-āļvār to incessant longing for the God- 
lover, constant praise of his noble qualities, intense anguish in 
viraha or temporary separation from or loss of consciousness of 
Him and immense delight in regaining the vision of God and 
reunion with Him. 

The foregoing account of the different aspects of Bhakti 
as revealed in the hymns of the Alvars? should help us to in- 
vestigate the relations, if any, between Tamil Vaisnavism and the 
religious movements elsewhere in India. 

There seems to be some possible relationship between the 
Nāyaka-Nāyakī aspect of Bhakti referred to above and parti- 
cular aspects of Bhakti in certain schools of thought in Bengal 
Vaisnavism. In fact, Tamil Vaisnavism with its predominant 
Nāyaka-Nāyakī or love aspect of Bhakti seems to contain the 
germs of the later concepts of Svakīyā and Parakiya love of 
Bengal Vaisnavism. 

There is no doubt that the doctrines, creeds and practices 
of Bengal Vaisnavism centered round the supreme religious 


7 R. G. Bhandarkar, loc. cit. The following inscriptions are cited 
by him as evidence for the gradual spread of the Bhágavata religion. 
The Ghosundi inscription, assignable to the second century B.C., which 
mentions the construction of a wall round the hall of worship of 
Sankarsana and Vasudeva. The Besnagar inscription, assignable to the 
earlier part of the second century B.C., which refers to the erection of 
a Garudadhvaja in honour of Vasudeva, ‘the God of gods’, by Heliodora 
who calls himself a Bhagavata. Cf. the Nanaghat cave inscriptions (No. 1), 
assignable to the first century B.C., in which the names of Sankarsana 
and Vasudeva occur. [For the dates and contents of the inscriptions, 
see Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, 1965 ed.—Ed] 
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emotion of Bhakti much in the same way as the theory and 
practice of Tamil Vaisnavism centred round the concept of 
Bhakti. It must be noted, however, that in the expositions of the 
immediate desciples of Sri-Krsna-Caitanya, the entirely religious 
sentiment of Bhakti came to be transformed into the supreme 
relish of literary enjoyment known as Rasa in orthodox Sanskrit 
poetics. In other words, the entirely subjective religious senti- 
ment of Bhakti came to be developed as an objective expression 
of the Rasa technique of love of Sri-Krsna, the Supreme Lord 
of Caitanyaism. This technique of  Bhakti-rasa has been 
developed in such detail by Ripa Gosvamin (one of the six 
immediate disciples of Sri-Caitanya) in two of his works, Bhakti- 
rasamrtasindhu and Ujjvalanilamani, that they are said to cons- 
titute in themselves ‘the B/akti-rasa-šāstra of Bengal Vaisnavism’.* 

Accepting the ordinary classification of the Nayika of 
classical poetics, the Ujjvalanilamani ‘conceives the heroine as the 
beloved of Krsna from the devotional point of view’. It goes on 
to observe that the Ndyika@ may be Sviya (one’s own) or 
Parakiyü (another's) according as the hero is her husband (pati) 
or lover (upapati). It is further observed that the Gopis in 
Vraja, by reason of their marriage with Krsna according to their 


8. This brief exposition of the different aspects of bhakti as 
revealed in the hymns of the Alvar saints is based on the Apects of 
Bhakti by K. C. Varadachari, Mysore University Lectures, 1956, pp. 30-50. 

9 Sec S. K. Dey, 'Bhakti-Rasa-Süstra of Bengal Vaisnavism’ in 
IHO, Vol. VIII, 1932, p. 645; also Grierson on the history of 
the Bhāgavata religion in op. cir, pp. 541-45 for a brief exposition of 
the different Rasas (flavours) of Bhakti. The distinctive emotions or 
bhavas in which Bhakti expresses itsclf and the rasas corresponding to 
cach one of these bhkāvas are stated thus :— 


BH AVA RASA 


Resignation (Prasünti-bhàva) — Šānta-rasa 
Obedience (Dāsya-bhāva) — Dāsya-rasa 
Friendship (Sakhya-bhāva) — Sakhya-rasa 
Tender Fondness (Vārsalya-bhāva) — Vatsalya-rasa 
Passionate love (Rati-bhava) — Srngáüra-rasa 


The last representing the highest stagc is described as the king of 
flavours (Ujjvala-rasa) . 
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| own choice, may be deemed to be Svīyā heroines (Nàyikaá), though 
(according to the orthodox view of the Caitanya school) they 
are ‘generally considered as Parakiya because of the secrecy of 
their love and the uncertain character of the marriage”.'” It is 
easy to see the close similarity between this concept of Parakīyā 
love in Bengal Vaisnavism and the Nayaka-Nüyaki-bhüva of 
Bhakti in Tamil Vaisnavism as seen in the songs of the Alvars. 
Here is a case of parallelism indeed, though it may be difficult 
to assert that the one was necessarily a development of the other. 

The concept of Svakīyā fila and Parakīyā līlā—as distinct 
from those of Svakīyā and Parakiya love described above, is 
rather difficult to understand, especially in view of the fact that 
nitya-līlā (eternal sport) and prakafa-lilà (manifest sport) are 
the only two aspects of the Lila of Krsna mentioned in the 
Ujjvalanilamani. However, it may be possible to conceive 
these two aspects of Lila by viewing the Svakīyā and Paraktya 
concepts from the point of view of the Lila of Lord Sri-Krsna 
and not from the point of view of the Nāyikā's love which the 
Lord's Lila certainly implies. It should be obvious that the 
expression and enjoyment of God's love by the devotee and the 
play of the Lila of the Lord are but simultaneous manifestations 
of the relations between the ardent Bhakta and the all-gracious 


Krsna. 








VIII 


Revival of Bhakti Movement in the Tamil Country by the Ālvārs 


H. V. Sreenivasa Murthy, Gauhati University 
(now Bangalore University) 


One of the notable features of Indian philosophy is that it 
generally deals with the findings of the relationship between 
God and the world by enguiring into the cause and effect of 
the visible phenomena of nature. Philosophy also tells us that 
God-realisation is the summum bonum of human life and human 
conduct. Also it admits the existence of various obstacles in 
the way of realisation. According to Hinduism, there are three 
kinds of sddhana, namely, jūāna, karman, and bhakti. To over- 
come the obstacles in the way of God-realisation, different systems 
of philosophy have prescribed different ways and means. The 
Alvars have adopted the philosophy of devotion (bhakti). 
According to them, God-realisation through intense love is the 
best of the roads to unitive love. This road to God is of infinite 
length, which only the blessed can discover and traverse. They 
find only glorious revealation along the vista at each step on 
this avenue and ultimately there is an end to all their miseries. 
It may be mentioned here that devotion is regarded «as the root 
of the tree of mystic life, of which dispassion is the flower, and 
knowledge the fruit. 

The period between the seventh and the tenth century A.D. 
witnessed a great religious revival in every part of the peninsula. 
The object of this revival was to eradicate the influence of the 
heretical doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism. The cult of 
bhakti found in the revival of Vaisnavism of the 7th and 8th 
centuries was a reaction to the Vedic exclusiveness, Jain 
asceticism and Buddhist moralism. It provided for the saving 
priest or preceptor as an essential help to the attainment of 
salvation. To secure the required ebulition of emotion, visits to 


= v e 
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sacred places of worship, acts of memorial service in temples and 
pouring out of one's own heart in verses and dancing were 
introduced. The rise of the Alvars, their intense and active 
propaganda against the Jains, their triumphant disputations and 
successful peregrinations made Vaisnavism a popular religion. 

The revival of Vaisnavism in the Tamil country was essen- 
tially due to the Ālvārs who occupy a significant place on the 
chief line of the development of the Bhakti movement in India. 
“The Alvar is one who has gone deep in the knowledge of God ; 
one who is immersed in the contemplation of Him.”' Tradition 
gives the names of the 12 Āļvārs. Tirumalašai Alvar, Tonda- 
rādipodiy-āļvār, Tirumangai Alvar and Namm-āļvār were some of 
the greatest saints who realised the need for devotion to One 
Deity or Supreme Being, whose nature was love. They “yielded 
themselves fully to the ecstatic raptures that came to their 
senses through the action of song and symbol. They saw God 
in everything, and under the most intimate terms known to 
human relationship, they sought to express the passionate 
hunger of the heart for Him. The soul cannot find rest until 
it finds God.’ 

The Alvars engaged themselves in regular missionary work 
to wipe out all heretical faiths like Buddhism and Jainism which 
tended to disintegrate society. In the history of Srivaisnavism, 
the early Alvars called Mudal Āļvār—Pudatt-āļvār, Pey-alvar 
and Poygai Alvar—are placed in about the 7th century A.D. and 
they began the Prabandhams in Tamil summarising the philo- 
sophy of the Vedas. To the 7th and 8th centuries belong 
Tiruppān, Tirumaļašai, Tirumangai, Kulašekhara, Tondarádipodi, 
Periy-ālvār, Āndāl or Godādevī and to the 9th and 10th centuries, 
Namm-álvàr, the greatest of the Ālvārs, and his pupil Madhura- 
kavi. Their works are Mānmugan  Tiruvandüdi, Tiru-Ccanda- 
viruttam, Tiruvāymoļi, Tiruppallāndu, etc. All these constitute 
what is called the Dravida or Tamil Veda. 

In the course of this movement the essence of the teaching 


1 J. SM Hooper, Hymns of the Alwars, p. 11. 
2 Ibid. p. 21. 
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of the orthodox school of bhakti had assumed the form of an 
interpretation merely, though a_ liberalised interpretation, of 
the orthodox creed of the north, The Dravida saints aimed at 
contacting God in His beauteous or aprakrta form and com- 
municate the joy of their communion with Him to the humanity. 
Their teaching, however, seems to be that the way of salvation 
was attainable even by one not initiated according to the orthodox 
Standard. It is this element in the teachings of these saints that 
gave them the ultimate ascendency among the people even as 
against the rival creeds of Buddhism, Jainism and. to a certain 
extent, even Agamic Saivism. This consisted in an effort, an 
Organised effort too, at uplifting those who must necessarily have 
been outside the circle of those admissible to Divine Grace, so 
long as the grace was attainable in the exact performance of 
an exceedingly difficult and elaborate series of ceremonial rites. 
The simplification of the process for the attainment of Divine 
Grace was in response to the needs of the time. as very often 
one comes upon the statement that, for the Kali-yuga, more 
elaborate forces were impossible for adoption, They insisted 
on the need for inner purity and personal experience and, 
without in any way breaking with the traditional and institutional 
faith, disseminated spiritual knowledge to all without distinctions 
of caste, creed, colour or social status in life and thus revitalised 
Hinduism.* According to them, every man is the son of God 
and can attain salvation by seeking God and responding to His 
love. The highest end of life is not mukti in the world yonder, 
but bhakti here and now, because love is for ever absolute, and 
unconditioned and eternal. Man's only responsibility in life is to 
respond to the love of God. The lofty view of Vedāntīc 
philosophy was thus turned into the Vaisnava religion, and thus, 
instead of dividing Hinduism into the domain of philosophy for 
the few and religion for the many, this process vivified and 
invigorated Hinduism and made it live for ever as the philosophy 
of religion.* 





3 S. K. Iyengar, Some Contributions, ete., p. 268, 
4 Loc. cit. 
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The doctrine of the Alvárs were quite in keeping with the 
bhakti mysticism of the Bhdgavata Purana and the Gita. Namm- 
āļvār has described his insatiable love of the Deity in these 
suggestive lines : 


“As I dote of the Lord Katkari (God), 
Whose streets with scarlet lilly are perfumed, 
My heart for His wonderful grace melts. 
How then can I my restless love suppress ?'*5 


Of Namm-āļvār, Swami Govindacharya writes : Briefly, 
Saint Nammálvár says that one is overcome by bhakti-exaltation; 
trembling in every cell of his being, he must freely and passively 
allow this influence to penetrate his being, and carry him beyond 
all known states of conciousness. Never from fear or shame, 
that bystanders may take him for a mad man, ought the 
exhibition of this bhakti-rapture, that deluges his being, to be 
suppressed. The very madness is the distinguishing character 
of the enraptured saint, distinguishing from the ordinary mortals 
to whom such beatific experience is necessarily denied. The very 
madness is the bhaktía's pride. ‘In the very madness’, the 
Saint exhorts, ‘run, jump, cry, laugh, and sing, and let every 
man witness it.” It will not be out of place here if we recall 
one of the Slokas of the Mukundamālā of Kulašekhara Alvar 
who was a king of Travancore, which summarises his unlimited 
devotion and the saving character of God: “He has no ambition 
either for the acquisition of merit (Dharma) or for wealth; nor 
for the enjoyment of this world or the other. He would let things 
take their own course shaped by his previous deeds. He would 
only make one prayer and that is that whatever may be the 
number of his births to come, in all of them his devotion to 
the feet of God may remain unchanged and firm."* 


5 Swami Govindacharya’s translation. 

6 Divine Wisdom of Dravida Saints, p. iii. 

7 S. K. Iyengar, op. cit, pp. 273-14; cf. Hindu Conception of the 
Deity, p. 131. 
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Thus the passionate devotion to God was the predominant 
characteristic of the religion of the Alvars. Moreover, their 
devotion to God is so all-absorbing that every thing seemed 
utterly worthless to them. 


"No kinship with this world have I, 

Which takes for true the life that is not truc. 
‘For thee alone my passion burns,’ I cry, 
Rangam, my Lord. 

No kinship with this world have I, 

With throngs of maidens slim of waist ; 

With joy and love am I for one alone, and cry, 
Rangam, my Lord !”8 


The true bhakía was to possess certain prerequisites. He 
must not be a sensualist, eager to gratify his appetite. He must 
be pure. Good conduct alone helps one to spread the name 
of Narayana. Godādevī mentions certain austerities that lead 
to the control of senses. 


"Hearken, ye happy dwellers in the world, 

The deeds that we must do to keep our vow, 

Singing the feet of Him, the Lord supreme, 

Who sleeps upon the hooded snake within | 
The sea of milk. Bathing at break of day | 
Nor ghee nor milk we'll eat; we will not paint 

Our eyes with black; flowers shall not deck our hair; 

Nor deeds unfit we'll do; nor evil words 

We will speak, but give kind alms, and muse with joy 

Upon this way." 


It must not be mistaken that although mastery over oneself 
is necessary for devotion, the sinner has no reason to fear that 
he would not be cared for by God. : 





- 





ku um (42. Ibid, p. 142. 
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"Ye hardened souls, judge ye our Lord by this, 
Fears Ksatravandh, the fallest sinner in 

This world, from all his teaming evils hard 

Was freed but uttering His three-lettered name, 
Sweet Govinda! most loving Ranga Lord, 

Whose yearning heart e'en darkest sinners saves.''!? 


God, no doubt, accepts all those who are steeped in sin, 
but the latter is required to practise righteousness after he has 
become a devotee. “Indeed the inevitable result of worshipping 
the Deity in truth," writes Kumarappa, “is to shun evil and 
choose the good, for the very thought of the Lord suffices to make 
one to renounce evil.” t God deems it as his duty to help 
the sinners in this by His grace. By entering into their hearts, 
He wipes out their sins and ignorance, and making them morally 
pure, He takes them to Himself.'? The result was that God 
became the centre of the town and the village just as the soul 
is the centre of the body. Thus the Alvars came to be regarded 
as missionaries of God. 





10 Quoted from the Hindu Conception of the Deity, p. 135. 
11 Loe. cit. 
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Bhakti Cult in Karnataka 


P B. Desai, Karnatak University, Dharwar 


The origin of the term bhakti and its antiquity are traceable 
in the Vedic literature. In the Rgveda occurs the expression 
bhaga-bhakta (1. 24. 5). Opinions may differ in regard to the 
connotation of the word bhaga in this passage. However, we 
may cite here the interpretion of Madhv-ācārya, founder of the 
Dvaita school of philosophy in Karnataka. He extracts a rele- 
vant passage from the TJaittiriya Upanisad in his Git@abhasya 
(II. 25), and asserts that the word bhaga therein connotes, as in 
later usage, Brahman or the Supreme Soul endowed with the 
sixfold majestic attributes namely, sovereignty, power, glory, 
affluence, super consciousness and detachment.’ The Upanisadic 
passage in question is: Tam tvā bhaga pravišāni sa ma bhaga 
praviša | This means that Bhaga enters the devotee and 
the devotee enters the Lord. 

From this early usage of bhaga we can derive the later 
familiar terms like bhagavat and bhāgavata. 

The word bhakti is derived from the Sanskrit root bhaj 
meaning “to be attached’, ‘to serve’, ‘to adore’, etc. This ex- 
pression is usually rendered as devotion. But it connotes much 
more than simple devotion and involves a profounder psycho- 
logical process and more conscientious feeling and cordiality. 
As we are using the word in the religious and philosophical 
context, it is necessary to recognize its spiritual significance, The 
process of Bhakti is intimately related with two entities, viz., 
jivátmà and paramātmā or the individual soul and the Supreme 
Soul or God. 

Madhv-ācārya"s definition of Bhakti is illuminating : 

Māhātmya-jūāna-pūrvas=tu sudrdhah sarvat6—'dhikah | 

snēhē bhaktir—iti prēktah (Bhāratatātparyanirņaya, I. 86). 


l Aišvaryasa samagrasya viryasya yafasah friyah | 
fiānā-vairāgyayoš—=cāiva sanndm bhaga it=īraņā || 
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This is explained by Jayatirtha in his commentary, the 
Nyayasudha as follows: “Bhakti is the intense and perennial 
flow of love of God, unhampered by myriads of obstacles, with 
an awareness of his infinite and auspicious attributes, which is 
infinitely excessive than the affection one cherishes for one's 
self, relations and all other possessions.” Such is the nature 
of the ideal Bhakti described by the celebrated scholar who was 
himself a great devotee and ideal Bhakta. 

The object of Bhakti is neither a non-entity nor a negative 
concept, but a positive and Supreme Being with uncommon 
attributes which, being beyond the perception of physical senses, 
are supra-sensual, sublime, transcendental and infinite. This is 
the true character of ideal Bhakti. Love, affection, attachment 
and veneration for the mean, perishable and imperfect objects 
or ideals are not real Bhakti. Belief in Higher Power and devo- 
tion and respect for Superior Existence are common to many 
religions, though the object of devotion may differ from faith 
to faith or from religion to religion. The ideal of Bhakti and 
the high standard of devotion set forth in the above passage may 
not be attainable by all religious adherents or spiritual aspirants. 
Still, their claims to devotional performances cannot be dispensed 
with for the simple reason that they fall short of the ideal. 

Theistic religion is naturally the fertile soil for the growth 
of Bhakti. But it is rather queer that it was nourished even in 
the heterodox faiths which were either agnostic or atheistic. 

I now pass on to the review of the Bhakti cult as it flourished 
under the auspices of different schools of philosophical thought 
and religious faiths. These faiths include the so-called heterodox 
or non-Vedic creeds and the orthodox ones nurtured in Vedic 
traditions. The heterodox creeds are Jainism and Buddhism, 
The orthodox faiths may be classified into two main Categories, 
namely, Saivite, wherein Siva was adored as the Supreme God, 
and Vaisnavite wherein Visnu was acknowledged as the pre- 
eminent God above all others. Besides these, there were 
followers of other sects, who pinned their faith in deities like 
Sürya or the Sun-god, Sakti or the mother-goddess, etc. 

Jainism, a North Indian religion originally, was imported 
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into Karnataka, according to a tradition, about the beginning of 
the third century B.C. by Bhadrabāhu-muni who is said to have 
migrated along with his royal disciple the Mauryan emperor 
Candragupta and ended his life on the holy hill of Sravanabelgola. 
Many scholars are inclined to accept this tradition as historical. 
In course of time, this religion spread in almost all parts of 
Karnataka. For about five centuries from the eighth to the 
twelfth, it enjoyed the privilege of becoming a predominant and 
popular faith of this province, patronised by the rulers and the 
officers of state and upheld by the subjects or the common people. 

Jainism is a religion of self-reliance and self-effort. A 
religious aspirant here has himself to work his way up by 
penance and austerities to free himself from the worldly bondage 
of Karman and attain eternal bliss. Therefore God or Creator 
who could come to the rescue of the sorrowing souls and lift 
them up by his mercy, grace or compassion, has no place in this 
faith. A person seeking deliverance or salvation can set before 
him the examples of twenty-four Tirthankaras who in the past 
ages liberated themselves and attained the state of perfection. 
They are also called Jina or spiritual victors. 

But strangely enough, the element of Bhakti was introduced 
in their religious practices by the adherents of this creed. This 
may be due to the innate consciousness of weakness and im- 
perfection of man against the forces of Nature or to the impact 
of theistic religious faiths. Thus rituals were prescribed and 
worship was offered to the Tirthankaras or Jinas as in the case 
of gods and deities in theistic creeds. 

I may cite in this context a relevant invocatory passage from 
a mediaeval epigraphical record, investing Jina with profound 
attributes and extolling him as exceedingly merciful, ever intent 
upon saving the three worlds by his infinite grace : 


Jayati bhagavān Jinéndrah prathita-paramakarunikah | 
trailoky-āšvāsakarī dayā-patāk-occhritā yasya || 


The Jainas did not stop with transferring the godhood to 
the Jina only. The Jina had no consort and it was thought 
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necessary to have a female deity also in their religion to capture 
the imagination of the ordinary men and women who were 
familiar with goddesses like Laksmi and Parvati in the Hindu 
pantheon. For this purpose, they raised Yaksi or Yaksini, the 
female counterpart of the male Yaksa, to the status of a goddess. 
Yaksa and Yaksi are the attendants of the Jina. They are also 
called Sāsanadēvatā or the guardian deities, whose function is 
to protect the holy doctrine of the Jina. Thus the status of a 
Sāsanadēvatā is subservient to the Jina. But now she attained 
equal status with the Jina and was invoked by the devotees 
in offering worship. In course of time, the Yaksini over- 
shadowed the Jina himself who was pushed into the background. 
She enjoyed the independent position of a full-fledged goddess. 
Among the twenty four female Sāsanadēvatās of the twenty- 
four Jinas, Padmavati, the Yaksini of ParSvanatha Tirthankara, 
became very popular. She was ceremoniously .installed, and 
temples were crected in her honour. A famous example is the 
temple of Padmāvatī at Pombuchcha or Huncha in the Shimoga 
District. 

Thus the worship of the Yaksi in Jainism is an outstanding 
instance of intrusion of the Bhakti cult in an atheistic heterodox 
religion. I have called this the Yaksī cult and described in 
detail its interesting origin and growth in my book, Jainism in 
South India and Some Jaina Epigraphs. 

As compared with Jainism, Buddhism was far less popular 
in Karnataka. Still, this religion flourished in a few centres 
like Sannati in the Gulbarga District, Dambal and Kēļivād in 
the Dharwar District and Balligáve in the Shimoga District. 
Here also, as in the case of Jainism, Tara Bhagavati, the female 
counterpart of Bodhisattva Avalēkitēšvara became a popular 
deity on account of her devotional appeal to the common man. 
Worship of the Buddha also was prevalent. A copper-plate 
record of the sixth century hailing from Hiregutti in the North 
Kanara District, invokes the Buddha as a treasure of infinite 
merits and genuinely merciful. A stone inscription at Dambal 
describes Tara Bhagavati as dispeller of fear from wild animals, 


thieves, floods and ghosts. 
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Buddhism originally was a religion of reason, ethics and 
right conduct. It did not preach devotion to and dependence 
on gods or goddesses. But later on Buddha himself was deified 
leading in his train other gods and deities. This is obviously 
the result of the devotional set up of the Hindu mind brought 
up in the traditional way of Bhakti. It is evident from the above 
notice that Buddhism practised in Karnataka belonged to the 
Vajrayana or Tantric school. 

Approximately from the beginning of the Christian era, 
Siva was being revered in Karnataka as a major god of the 
pantheon in the orthodox circles. The Talagunda inscription 
of the time of the Kadamba king Santivarman, about the fifth 
century A.D., speaks of the god in Linga form in the Prana- 
vēšvara temple as  samatana dēvatāmūrti (eternal divinity), 
ādidēva (primeval lord) and bhagavat (venerable) Mahadeva. 
This god is stated to have been formerly worshipped by king 
Satakarni and others. The conception of Siva as the supporting 
pillar of the three worlds was popularised as seen from a verse 
in Bàna's Harsacarita cited in the beginning of numerous 
Kannada inscriptions : 


Namas—turiga-Sira§-cumbi-candra-camara-caravé | 
trailók ya-nagar-dGrambha-miila-stambhaya Sambhave || 


Though a native of Kerala, Sankar-ācārya (c. 8th century),* 
originator of the Advaita school of philosophy, had intimate 
relations with Karnataka where the monastic establishment 
founded by him at Sringeri in the Kadur District thrived, exercising 
vast influence. This teacher immensely contributed to thc 
spread of Bhakti by his ritualistic worship of deities and com- 
position of devotional prayers, inspite of his ideal of monism 
and emphasis on WNirguna Brahman, i.e, Absolute Principle 
devoid of attributes, and also knowledge as the principal means 
of securing salvation. 

Saivism in Karnataka was influenced to a certain extent by 





* [The Prasat Kandol Dom inscription of king Indravarman of 


. Kambuja seems to suggest that Sankara flourished in the 9th century —Ed.] 
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Saivism in other parts of India like the Saivism of Kashmir and 
Tamil Nadu. Inscriptions contain references to Saiva scholars 
and teachers hailing from Kashmir, who had settled in this area. 
The sixty-three Purátanas or Saiva devotees of yore were popular 
in the Saivite circles of Tamil Nadu. These Purātanas be- 
came the model of devotion to Siva in Karnataka also. Hence 
their episodes are often recounted and glories sung by the 
ViraSaiva writers like the poet Harihara (13th century) and 
other Puránic composers. 

Among the various Saiva sects that thrived in Karnátaka, 
the Lákula Pá$upata sect exercised powerful influence. This 
school took its name after its originator Lakuli$a, a native 
of Gujarat, who is believed to be an incarnation of Mahēšvara 
or Siva. The foundations of this school were laid in Karnataka 
as early as the sixth century A.D. The region of Bādāmi and 
Maháküta in the Bijapur District was the early stronghold of 
this sect as evidenced by inscriptional and other sources. 

In the course of a few centuries, the Lakula Pāšupata Šaivism 
became popular on account of the incessant activities of the 
zealous teachers of this school, who propagated their faith and 
philosophy by erecting a large number of shrines in honour of 
Siva. Devotees were attracted to these temples to pray and 
offer worship. In the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries this 
faith was in the ascendant in many parts of Karnataka. During 
this period numerous magnificent temples of architectual ex- 
cellence, dedicated to Siva, came into existence. The temples 
including the monastic establishments attached to them, were 
under the control of the learned Pāšupata priests who immensely 
contributed to the spread of devotion to Siva by impressive 
rituals and religious ceremonies. 

Another feature of devotion preached by the Pāšupata 
teachers was Guru-bhakti or implicit veneration to the preceptor 
who was deemed to be a form of Siva himself. 

The Bhakti movement in Karnátaka received a mighty 
impetus in the twelfth century at the hands of Basavēšvara who 
was a dynamic leader and unique personality in many respects. 
He was born in a Brāhmana family of orthodox tradition in the 
agrahüra town of Bagévadi in the Bijapur District, which was a 
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stronghold of Pasupata teachers. A born revolutionary, he broke 
away with his family on account of the upanayana or Brühmani- 
cal initiation ceremony which was forced upon him. Thence 
he went to Küdala Safgama, a Saivite pilgrimage centre, and 
stayed there, plunged in devotion to Saūgamēšvara Siva of the 
place. Emerging as an unflinching votary of Siva from that 
holy place, he repaired to the court of Bijjala and started his 
secular career. Soon he rose to the high office of Chief Treasurer 
under this feudatory ruler. Unlike many religious teachers of 
the Bhakti school, who were indifferent to wordly pursuits, 
BasavéSvara started his new reformist movement, while firmly 
entrenched in his secular official position. 

BasavéSvara’s movement was inspired by some unorthodox 
teachings in the Saiva Agamas and Puranas, which ran counter to 
the Vedic tradition and were not practised hitherto. These teach- 
ings attached overriding importance to devotion to Siva. Scant 
regard was shown to the social order based on the Vedic Varnas 
and Āšramas. A low-born or even an untouchable Saiva 
devotee was superior to a learned Brahmana who was devoid 
of devotion to Siva. Emphasis was laid on the adoration of 
Siva in his symbolic form of Linga which should always be 
carried on one's person as a source of spiritual light. 

Basavēšvara introduced these principles in his new move- 
ment which challenged and drastically upset the old social and 
religious orders. With sincere faith and boundless zeal he 
preached and practised the doctrine. The touch of the Linga 
elevates all persons, he insisted. Thus came into existence a 
new society and brotherhood of aiva devotees who enjoyed a 
Status of equality in the religious as well as social life. Essen- 
tially religious and devotional, this movement sought to eradi- 
cate the religious discriminations and social inequities. It gained 
popularity and attracted a large number of followers, particularly 
from the lower strata of the society. 

Unswerving devotion to Siva was the heart and soul of 
Basavēšvara and his new faith is known as Vīrašaivism or 
Lingayatism. On account of this, he is familiarly called Bhakti- 
bhāņdārin, i.c. Treasurer of Devotion, 
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In the cardinal tenets of this faith, Siva occupies a central 
place in his threefold aspects, namely Guru, Lihga and Jangama, 
the last one being a missionary propagating the faith. Basa- 
vēšvara discredited adoration of Siva with extraneous forms in 
shrines and instead introduced the cult of Ista-linga which com- 
prised the worship of Linga borne on his person by the initiated 
devotee. Another special feature of this faith is the concept of 
Sat-sthala or the six-fold stages in the journey of a spiritual 
aspirant towards salvation. These are Bhakta, Māhēšvara, 
Prasādin, Pranalingin, Sarana and Aikya. 

A significant factor that contributed to the success of his 
T Bhakti movement was that, though learned in Sanskrit, Basa- 
vëšvara chose, for preaching his gospel, Kannada which was the 
/ language of the common man. He introduced on a large scale 
a new and effective idiom of expression known as Vacana which 
are concise, poetic and meaningful compositions in prose, con- 
veying the high thoughts in simple words. These Vacanas 
commonly end with a reference to his favourite deity, Siva 
of Kudala Sangama, I may cite here some of his Vacanas in 
translation. ‘These bring out a few of the teacher's views 
about God, the devotee, social behaviour and moral conduct. 

Wherever I cast my glances, 

I see you there, my Lord. 

The pattern of endless space, 

The light of the cosmic eye, 

Universe’s resounding voice, 

Arms and legs all-engrossing, 

© Lord of Küdala Sangama ! 

Siva, they say, is captivated by music. 

Really, He is not fond of music. 

Siva, they say, is captivated by the Védas. 

Really, He is not fond of the Védas. 

He is fascinated neither by music nor by the Védas. 

What endears our Lord of Küdala Sangama 

Is true Bhakti. 

God is one, many are His names. 

What shall I say, O God of Küdala Sangama, 

Of those who cat the leavings of many gods ? 
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Dear friend, they do not separately exist, the 

Divine World and the Mortal World. Truth 

is the Divine World and falsehood the Mortal World. 

Good conduct is Heaven and bad conduct Hell. 

O God of Küdala Sangama ! I swear by you. 

This mortal world is the workshop of the creator. You 
acquit yourself creditably here; you acquit yourself 
creditably there. You falter here, you falter there, O God 
of Küdala Sangama ! 

In the Saiva and ViraSaiva vocabulary, fervent devotion to 
Siva is familiarly called Siva-yOga and an ardent devotee of 
Siva is referred to as Siva-Sarana. These Siva-Saranas have oiled 
the lamp of Siva-bhakti kindled by Basavēšvara and maintained 
its traditions across eight long centuries alive and active to the 
present day. 

Rāmānuj-ācārya, who preceded BasavéSvara in the eleventh 
century, was founder of the Višistādvaita philosophy. He and 
his successors came into contact with Karnataka and contributed 
to the Bhakti movement in the Vaisnavite environment. 

Now we come to the last phase of the movement of 
Bhakti in Karnataka. From the point of sequence, dimensions, 
strength and depths, the Bhakti movement of the Haridásas can 
be described as its culmination. It originated with Madhv- 
acarya in the thirteenth century, attained its pristine grandeur 
in the sixteenth century and has survived to the present time. 

Like the Siva-Saranas who are the firm devotees of Hara 
or Siva, the Haridāsas are the sworn votaries of Hari or Visnu.? 
If the Siva-Saranas surrendered themselves to Siva, the Haridásas 
dedicated themselves for the service of their Lord. The word 
Dāsa in their designation implies implicit faith and whole-hearted 
submission of the servant to the will of the Master. 

Fullness of faith and devotion to paramount divinity is the 
highest common factor between the Siva-Saranas and the Hari- 


2 The Halmidi inscription of about the fifth century commences 
| with an invocation to Visnu. This appears to be the earliest epigraphical 
reference to the cult of 
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dāsas. But the two differ and diverge in other respects. Unlike 
BasavéSvara, Madhv-ācārya, originator of the Haridāsa movement, 
did not revolt against and repudiate the Védic traditions. On the 
contrary, he reinforced them by his constructive approach offering 
wholesome interpretations and suggesting practical solutions. 

Basavēšvara took sudden and drastic measures to mend the 
individual, improve the religion and reform the society. But 
their reactions were strong and adverse. Ultimately, his move- 
ment did not attain success to the extent he hoped to achieve; 
for the ills and errors he sought to eradicate, persisted as before 
in other forms and categories even in his own fold of reforms. 
The new movement of the Haridāsas, however, aimed to solve the 
problem of improving the individual and reforming the religion 
and society by persuasion and change of heart. The trans- 
formation could be effectively achieved by cultivating in the 
hearts of men pure devotion and abiding faith in God and his 
creation. The process may be slow and subtle; but it is sure 
and beneficial to all. 

The philosophy of Madhv-ācārya is the philosophy of 
realities. According to him, Hari is the perfect positive 
entity. He is the Supreme Being, Supreme among the Supreme, 
Guide, Pitr, ic. Father, Mātr ie, Mother, and Gati, i.c.. 
the ultimate goal and saviour of the mankind. He is the 
sublimest subject of extollation. He is endowed with all superb 
attributes. He is Nireuna in the sense that his guņas or attributes 
belong to the ultramundane category. He is Anirvacaniya in 
the sense that the ordinary speech or language is incapable of 
adequately expressing Him. By performing their prescribed duties 
with entire faith, true devotion and self-surrender, the human 
beings could attain the state of liberation. Mukti or deliverance 
is not a negative state, i.e., absence of pain. It is a positive state 
of eternal bliss and happiness. Madhv-ācārya established his 
doctrine and tenets by profusely citing passages from the Védic 
texts, the Upanisads, the Bra/unasütras, the Bhagavadgītā and the 
Puranic works. 

Unlike Sankar-ācārya who distinguishes Jāna and Bhakti 
as two entities and the former as the means of securing salvation, 
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Madhv-ācārya emphasises the importance of Bhakti imbued with 
Jhána as the true instrument of obtaining deliverance. Deli- 
verance is possible through divine grace only and such a grace 
is won by implicit faith and devotion. Jāāna is inherent in 
Bhakti. It is its inseparable companion throughout the process 
of origin and development of Bhakti. This thesis is aptly sub- 
stantiated by relevant passages from the Bhagavad git. 

The Bhakti cult of the Haridāsas was broad-based and 
catholic. Its path was open to all. It recognized no differences 
of caste, religion or sex. It gave impetus to the regional language 
and brought about Bhakti renaissance in the country. 

To the Haridāsas goes the credit of elucidating the doctrine 
and philosophy of Madhv-ācārya in simple Kannada speech which 
could be understood even by the ordinary persons, the un- 
educated and the illiterate. They preached through the medium 
of Kirtanas, lyrical verses of flowing diction, which could be 
melodiously sung and set to music. This novel tradition was 
introduced by Narahari-tirtha, one of the direct pontiff disciples 
of Madhv-ācārya and reinforced by the successors like Sri- 
pádaráya (15th century) and Vyāsa-tīrtha (16th century). 

In the hands of Purandara Dasa (c. 1480-1565 A.D.), the 
Bhakti movement assumed proportions, unprecedented force and 
splendour, attaining the apex of influence and popularity. He 
dedicated himself, body and soul, to disseminate the gospel of 
devotion to Hari. Singing his soul-stirring rhapsodies, he went 
from place to place across the length and breadth of the 
country, kindling the lamp of devotion and preaching good con- 
duct and moral behaviour. The voluminous devotional literature 
thus created by him is fittingly called Purandara Upanisad. 
indicating its high philosophical and spiritual content and. 
standard. | 

The Haridāsas, Purandara Dasa and his successors, were | 

all firm devotees of the god Vitthala of Pandharpur. now in the ` A 
Sholapur District of Maharashtra. Purandara Düsa's songs end I 
with a passage invariably containing an allusion to Purandara 
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The core of Purandara Dāsa's teachings is contained in 
the following two extracts picked up at random from amongst 
their vast mass. 


The world moveth when Hari moves. 

The world speaketh when Hari speaks. 

The world seeth when Hari sees. 

The world breatheth when Hari breathes. 

Hari alone is the All-doer, O Purandara Vithala. 
Regard everything you do 
As service to Sri-Hari. 
There is no place 

Where He is not. 


- 


The standard of Bhakti raised by Purandara Dasa was held 
aloft by his contemporaries and successors like Kanaka Dasa 
(16th century), Vādirāja (16th century), Vijaya Dasa (18th 
century) and Jagannatha Dasa (18th century). Here is an 
extract from Jagannátha Dāsa's compositions. 


Sing with devotion lying down; 
The Lord will lisien sitting. 

Sing with devotion sitting ; 
The Lord will listen standing. 

Sing with devotion standing ; 
The Lord will listen dancing. 

Sing with devotion dancing ; 
The Lord will be yours joyful. 


| The teachings of Purandara Dasa and his disciples ring 
| with a note of universal appeal; for they reverberate eternal 
| truths and values. 


In one place Jagannātha Dāsa says: 
Serve the humanity 
hs And fulfil the needs of men; 
| | Thus you perform 
A great sacrifice, 
And offer worship to God; 
For He dwells in all beings. 
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The contributions of the Bhakti movement to the life and 
culture of Karnataka are manifold and substantial. Bhakti is 
inherently democratic in outlook and liberalising in process. It 
is a unifying force binding the hearts of men by a common tie. 

On the individual plane, Bhakti in all the categories of 
faiths, whether orthodox or keterodox, has elevated and en- 
lightened myriads of men and women. It has freed them from 
the clutches of rank selfishness and narrowminded regionalism. 
It has lightened the burden of unending miseries and hardships 
of worldly existence, bringing solace and assurance and holding 
forth high ideals of deliverance and spiritual bliss. It has in- 
stilled courage into their hearts, taken them on the path of noble 
and righteous conduct and promoted their moral and spiritual 
well being. 

Being the essence of true religion, Bhakti has given freedom 
of choice and freedom of action and helped to cultivate the 
sense of mutual understanding and tolerance among the followers 
of different religions. In the matters concerning the society, 
Bhakti has established healthy traditions and furthered whole- 
some -relations among the various groups and sections. 

Bhakti has immensely contributed to the development of 
arts, music, painting, sculpture and architecture. Indian art is 
motivated by religion and has expressed itself through its various 
manifestations in the religious environments. The architectural 
creations of Karnataka are prolific and marvellous, eliciting 
admiration from the world of connoisseurs. The literary out- 
put of Karnataka in both the Sanskrit and Kannada languages 
is enormous and almost the whole of it constitutes the product 
of religious faith and devotion. 

Thus in numerous fields, the Bhakti movement has enriched 
the variegated life and culture of Karnataka and made it pro- 
found and fruitful. 

The Bhakti movement has transcended the boundaries of 


Karnataka and made its influence felt in the regions far and 


near. BasavéSvara’s movement of Saiva devotion attracted 
devotees from Kashmir, Varanasi, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kerala. | 
Madhv-ācārya's Haridāsa movement has contributed to the 
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growth of Bhāgavata Dharma and Visnu-bhakti in the wider 
spheres in the areas of North and South India. The saints of 
Maharashtra like Jñánadëva and Ēkanātha were swayed by the 
Bhakti cult of Madhv-ācārya. Vyāsa-tīrtha's reputation as an 
expounder of Madhva philosophy and a great devotee of Visnu 
was established in the Vaisnavite centres like Tirupati in Andhra 
Pradesh. The Caitanya school of Vaisnavism in Bengal owes 
its inspiration to this Vyāsa-tīrtha who is said to have initiated 
Caitanya, its founder. The celebrated followers of Caitanya like 
Ripa Gosváàmin and Jiva Gēsvāmin have derived many im- 
portant features of their philosophy from the writings of 
Madhvācārya, which they often quote. A good many North 
Indian religious thinkers are influenced by the teachings of 


Madhv-ācārya.* 
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Bhakti Exponents im Kerala! 
P. K. K. Menon, Kerala University, Trivandrum 


Karman, Jnana and Bhakti have been recognised by the 
Hindus from olden times as the three paths that lead to man’s 
emancipation from the cycle of birth and death. In point of 
time, the Bhakti movement, representing the emotional aspects 
of life, was the last to emerge as a reaction against formal 
rituals and metaphysical abstractions. Bhakti implied implicit 
faith in personal God, the dedication of everything to His service 
and absolute self-surrender to His will. It assumed various 
aspects and adjusted itself to suit different temperaments. This 
variety was in pleasing contrast to the unchanging pattern of the 
other two systems. Sprouting from the Bhagavadgita, the Bhakti 
cult flowered in the South. 
< At the beginning of the fourth century A.D., Kotuñgallür 
in Kérala emerged as an important centre of learning and 
Spiritual culture, where religious speculations and sectarian 
p arguments used to clash with one another. In course of time, 
x sacrifices began to lose their hold on the people, and temple 
worship became elaborate and popular. Kāli, Siva and Visnu | 
dominated the South Indian pantheon. | 
Hindu philosophy gradually branched off into the two main 
systems of Šaivism and Vaisnavism. The Nayandrs or Saivite 
; saints and the Ā/vārs or Vaisnavite saints watered the Bhakti 
Plant with their devotional hymns. | ^ 
—  . . Of the sixty-three Saiva Nayandrs or saints, Viranmintan - 
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of the Veļļāla community, belonged to Cenkunnu.* Towards 
the end of his life, he came into contact with Sundaramūrti, a 
great devotee of Siva, at Cidambaram and made him sing in 
praise of the Lord. Cēramān Perumàl was born of a princess 
of Kérala at Kotungallür, his father being a Cóla prince who 
had probably settled down there as a royal refugee on the 
destruction of the early Cola power by the Kalabhras. He 
offered worship in the local Siva temple, as he would to Lord 
Natarája of Cidambaram, his family deity. He went on a 
pilgrimage to the Kaveri basin, visited Cidambaram and Tiru- 
varür and cultivated his friendship with Sundaramuürti. He 
returned later to Kotungallür, accompanied by Sundaramūrti. In 
715 A.D., both the saints passed away almost at the same time. 
Céraman Perumal is worshipped in all important temples in 
Tamil Nadu along with the other sixty-two saints of the Periya 
Purdnam and his songs are included in the orthodox Saiva canon, 

Traditional accounts put the dates of birth and death of 
the Vaisnava saint, Kulašēkhara Alvar, as 767 and 834 A.D. res- 
pectively.? Born on the asterism of Punarvasu of the month 
of Masi (February-March) at Kotungallür, the prince was put 
on the throne by his father, Drdhavrata, He was proficient in 
the Védas, Puranas and Upapuránas. Deeply devoted to Visnu, 
he looked upon worldy pleasures as ephemeral. He abdicated 
the throne and in course of his pilgrimage, bereft of all royal 
pomp, visited Srirangam, Tirupati, and several other sacred 
places and finally settled down in the Pandya country. His 
was an illustration of Dāsya-bhakti. His Mukundamālā in Sans- 
krit, composed in praise of Lord Sri-Krsna, exercised a profound 
emotional appeal and continues to be daily recited in several 
homes in India. His hymns in Tamil, numbering one hundred 
and five, form part of the Vaisnava Mālāyira Prabandham, under 
the name Perumül Tirumoli ; they are in praise of Sri-Rüma, 
Sri-Krsna and the deities of Srirahgam and other holy pleaces. 





2 K. V. Krishna Ayyar, A History of Kerala, p. 115. 

3 It is not proposed here to deal with the controversial issue of 
his parentage or date. 
eae 
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In his case, wealth and royalty did not stand in the way of 
attaining supreme spiritual bliss. 

The Māyanārs and the Alvars flooded the country with their 
devotional hymns which crossed the rigid barriers of caste. 
At a time when people needed it most, they supplied the religious 
background for the work of the Hindu scholastics who, as Tara 
Chand observes, ‘forged the intellectual instruments’ with which 
resuscitated Hinduism fought and conquered. 

It was in this context thai the great Sankar-ácürya entered 

the arena in the eighth century.* His monistic or Advaita con- 
cept of course reached the giddy heights of abstractness. He 
was also deeply moved by Bhakti. According to him, Bhakti 
and Karman would effect Sattvašuddhi; the latter, in its turn. 
would lend to the attainment of supreme Jūāna which alone 
can make emancipation possible.  Sankar-ācārya taught that 
religion should be everybody's daily food. He praised Siva, 
Visnu and Dēvī in his hymns which appeal much more to the 
common man than his intellectual subtlety. His Saundarya- 
laharī, though short, is the essence of beauty. His š$lēkas in 
praise of Lord Visnu beginning with— 


Avinayanr—apanaya Visio damaya manah šamaya 
visaya-mrgatrsņām | 
bhiita-dayam vistāraya tāraya sarmsára-sagaratah || < 
reveal his innate humility and humanism, apart from his piety 
and renunciation. He was a great religious reformer who stressed 
the importance of the mind and advocated mānasa-pūjā or mental 
| worship without ‘material apparatus or ancillaries'.* He says 
in his Sivanandalahari— 


F: samarpy—aikariī cetah-sarasijum—Umānātha bhavate 
| sukhen—āvasthāturn jana iha na jānāti kim—ahó | 

te The cult of love and devotion, as we know, found its own 
. exponents at different times throughout India. Among the 
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Vaisnava Ācāryas, we come across Nāthamuni, Rāmānuja, 
Nimbārka and Madhva and, among the Saiva Ācāryas, Nambi 
Andar Nambi. Jūānešvara, Rāmānanda, Caitanya, Kabir, Nanak 
and Vallabha stamped the impress of their personality on the 
Bhatki cult which, in course of time, was also influenced by the 
high democratic ideals of Islam, spreading in India. The concept 
of a personal God with attributes, the recognition of the futility 
of rites and the negation of caste distinction became the character- 
istic features of the new movement. 
We may, at this stage, deal with Lilasuka Vilvamangalam 
I, the author of the Srīkrsnakarņāmrtam, who is placed between 
1251 and 1351 A.D.5 It is not to be forgotten that his nativity 
is Claimed alike by Bengal, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Mysore, 
But it should be noted that his work is more popular in Kérala than 
in any other part of India, the verses in it being recited with 
i much devotional fervour by several people every day and ‘images 
| being made, pictures drawn, and mantras or sacred formulae 
| framed on the basis of its slókas...... 5 Moreover, the poem— 


Balaya nila-vapusé nava-kinkini-ka- 
jjal-abhirama-jaghanaya digambarāya | 

| šārdūla-divya-nakha-bhūsaņa-bhūsitāya 

| Nand-ātmajāya navanita-muse namas—=tē || (2.73) 
l 


indicates that Vilvamangalam was very much familar with the 
tiger-claw garland generally found only in Kérala.* Originally 
a devotee of Lord Siva, he, on developing vairdgya, was initiated 
in Vaisnavism by Sēmagiri as the passage Cintāmaņir= jjayati 
Somagirir—ggurur—mée (1.1) clearly shows. He went on pil- 
grimage to a number of Krsna temples. He is considered 
responsible for the substitution of the singing of the Astapadi of 





S Ibid. p. 373. Vilvamafgalam is not the name of the saint, but 
of his house. Its original sedt was Panniyür, though later it was shifted 
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Jayadéva in place of the hymns of the Āfvārs in the Visnu temples 
of Kérala. To him Lord Krsna was the embodiment of 
supremc beauty and sweetness. The concept of Visnu as 
Balakrsna, or more popularly Unnikrsna, which is a unique feature 
of the Krsna cult in Kérala, is said to have originated from him. 

It is no wonder that the Bhakti movement that gradually 
spread throughout India swept over Kérala also during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It transcended geographical or 
linguistic barriers and the whole land realised its cultural identity 
on a spiritual basis. We turn now to the Kaņņašša family at 
Niranam in Tiruvalla in the Alleppey District of Kérala, named 
after its founder, KarunéSan. Madhava Panikkar of this family 
produced his Gifa, a unique literary production, while Sankara 
Panikkar wrote the Kaņņašša Bhāratam of a slightly lower order 
in point of literary merit. Rama Panikkar of this family wrote 
his famous KXaņņašša Ramayanam, based on the Vālmīki- 
Ramayanam. It is said that the copied manuscript of this work 
existed before 1528 or even as early as 1440. This Rārnāyanam, 
indicating the predominance of Tamil, gradually lost its emo- 
tional appeal and came to be confined to the place of its origin, 
as the famous Adhyātma-Rāmāyaņam of Tuficatt Eluttacchan, 
the epic poet, philosopher and saint of Kérala, superseded it in 
popularity. The members of the Kaņņašša family referred to above 
were great Bhaktas and exercised profound influence on their 
contemporaries. 

Vaisnavite faith next received a fillip at the hands of 
CerusSeri! Nambitiri, the author of the Krsnagāthā in 
Malayalam. There is no reference to his name so far known. 
The passage 4jfiyaya Kolabhüpasya prājūyasy=ēdayavarnaņah 


7 According to a tradition in North Malabar, Punam Nambitiri is 
the author of the Krsnagārhā. After a study of the records preserved 
in the Cirakkal Palace, Cannanore District, T. Bālakrsņan Nayar has . 
come to the conclusion that the Küvil Punam family, at present in 
Kētļayam Taluk of the Cannanore District, originally belonged to 
 Kápatür, a village in the Cirakkal Taluk, and that in 1372 there Hu i 
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krtāyāri Krsnagathayam.......... indicates that the poet was 
patronised by Udayavarman of the Kolattiri royal family in North 
Kerala. Mahákavi Ullür S. Paramēšvara Ayyar is of the view 
that Udayavarman referred to here ruled during the period 
1446-75, and that this work was written about 1454. A pleasing 
work of art, it is based on the Dafama-skandham of the Maha- 
bhāgavatam in which the Krsn-āvatāra is dealt with in detail. 
The aesthetic aspect of Vaisnavism appealed to the poct most 
and his treatment of Rāsa-krīda, according to a critic, reminds 
one of Jayadéva's Gitagovindam, without however “the self- 
surrendering emotional fervour of the latter’. The poet, who 
dominated Malayalam literature after the KannaSéa epoch, was 
a great devotee of Lord Krsna, though in this work poetic fancy 
draws a thicker line than devotional fervour. Cerusséri Nam- 
bitiri’s Bhakti may, however, be found gushing forth in an 
unrestrained manner towards the end of his work. The following 
lines are illustrative :— 


Tarilmatotu kūti mēvina nīrajāyatalēcanā 
Pārulāvina nīradāvali nēreļum tava pūvalmai 
Pāramuļļilelunnu tēnnuka ghórapütaka-santaye 
Calalkuntaļam caficalapanga-ramyam 
Milal kuņdalēllāsi gandābhirāmam 

r _ Mrdusmēramēvam mukhāmbhērubam te 
Smarikkaivarénam marikkunna néram. 


The Xrsnagāthā, with its classic touch and high Vaisnavite 
appeal, is read in Hindu homes in Kérala every day. In imitation 
of it we also have the Bhāratagāthā written by a Nambitiri of 
the village of Periūcallūr in North Kēraļa ; both the authors were 
patronised by the same ruler. 
¿ Tuūcatt Eluttacchan was the greatest among the Bhaktas and 
D saint-philosophers of the sixteenth century. He belonged to 














8 The age to which he belonged continues to be a centre of con- 
|. troversy among the scholars. Kóvunni Neduñgati assigns him to the 
fifteenth century, while R. Narayana Panikkar puts him between 1575 and 
F: 1650. He agrees with the view that he was a contemporary of 
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the Tuncatt family at Trkkantiyür, near the Tirür railway station, 
in the Calicut District. His name, like his date, continues to 
be a matter of controversy. He was of the Cakkala Nayar caste, 
the term Ffuttacchan, a synonym for ‘preceptor’, giving no 
indication of his caste. After wide travel, he settled down in 
his old age at Cittür, in the Palghat District, where he built a 
Siva temple and a Sri-Rama temple in front of which he settled 
Brahmana families. Mahákavi Ullür S. Paramēšvara Ayyar is 
of the view that he established the famous Guru Mutt at Cittür 
for meditation, which might have been managed by Surya 
Narayanan Eluttacchan. his disciple. The entire settlement came 
to be called Rāmānanda”* agrahāra. The Guru Mutt and 





Méppattür Nārāyaņa Bhattatiri, the author of the famous Mārāņīvam; 
but it must bc admitted that there is no irrefutable proof of such con- 
temporancity. Yet another theory puts him between 1554 and 1612. 
Burnell has discussed the issue in the American and Oriental Literary 
Record, January, 1871. At the Guru Mutt at Chittür in the Palghat 
District, he saw a copy of the Bhāgavatam, which according to C. Acyuta 
Menon, might have been composed by Süryan Eluttacchan, disciple of 
the great saint. This work was recognised as a valuable contribution 
to the Vaisnavite creed. As Tuficatt Eluttacchan was the founder of 
the Vaisnavite school, the disciple also shared his glory and according 
to Mcnon the memories of both were intertwined. Menon thinks that 
Süryan FEļuttacchan must have founded the Guru Mutt; and as he, 
the third in the line of succession among the Gurus, has to be assigned 
on Burncll's authority to the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
the date of the first Guru may be pushed back two generations earlier. 
Menon further thinks that Tuficatt Eluttacchan who usually avoided 
personal references in his works would not have thought of a memorial 
for himself. From a study of Tuficatt Eluttacchan’s style, Mahākavi 
Uļlūr S. Paramēšvara Ayyar comes to the conclusion that he could 
not have belonged to the seventeenth century. He adds that Tuficatt 
Eluttacchan might have lived during the period 1495-1575, and possibly 
he was a contemporary of Méppattür Nārāyaņa Bhattatiri who, like 
Tulasi Diisa, enjoyed a long lease of life. 
9 In the Keraļētpattī published by the Bascl Mission Press of 
Mangalore in 1843, the name of Tuficatt Eluttacchan is given as . 
| Rāmānuja. Such a name has never been a popularly adopted one in 
I = Kērala. The term might signify 'Rāman's brother'—his elder brother's 
| . name was Rüma—or he might have adopted the name Rāmānuja, after 


| he had come into contact with the disciples of Rūmānujācūrya in course 
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adjoining houses were burnt by fire in 1868 and Burnell recorded 
in 1866 that even in 1836 there had been an out-break of fire 
which consumed many of the pranthas preserved there. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Tuficatt Eluttacchan was requested by the Raja 
of CembakaSséri to translate the original Adhydtma-Radmayanam 
into Malayalam, which he did. This translation made the saint 
famous, 

Tuficatt Eluttacchan’s Rāmāyanam has rightly become the 
basis of Hindu spiritual culture in Kérala. A work complete in 
itself, the original Adhyātma-Rāmāyanam could not have been 
a part of the Brahmdanda Purāņam and the evidence of their 
mutual relationship is not positive. Since the days of the Valmiki- 
Rūmāyanam, the Visnu-Rama cult had undergone a great 
change and acquired a new emphasis and strength. Rama came 
to be accepted as one of the incarnations of Visnu. The delinea- 
tion of Rama, as an ideal king, as: done by Walmiki, was no 
longer sufficient and a classic touch of divinity had to be rendered 
to the character. The popularity of the Krsna cult, with its 
spiritualisation of love, was not easily accessible to the Rama 
cult, for Rima remained on a very high plane, isolated from 
the masses, demanding Dāsya-bhakti. The Adhyātma-Rāmāyaņam 
incorporated popular Vēdāntic theories; still its popularity was 
limited. Its famous translation into Malayalam by Tuūcatt 
Eluttacchan is therefore significant for having popularised the 
Rama cult among the Bhaktas in Kerala. The newness of the 
Adhyatma-Ramayanam would have attracted him considerably. 
He was also aware that Kānašša Panikkar had previously rendered 
Valmiki’s Rāmāyanam into Malayalam. 


of his wide travel. An Advaitist as he was, he was not a rigid 
Vaisnavite, ready to discredit Siva; yet he was devoted to Visnu. 
Another theory credits him with the name Sankara; but this has not 
been proved. In Punnasséri Sridharan Nambi's (1794-1831) Bhagavatam, 
it is said, there is a reference to Rāmadāsa as having completed the 
work, though only upto the Navama-skandham. It is presumed therefore 
that Tuficatt Eluttacchan's name was Rāman and that he might have 
adopted the name Rāmānanda in his sannyāsa-āšrama, the agrahára 


being named after it. 
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Tufcatt Eluttacchan’s translation of the Adhyātma- 
Ramdyanam is free rather than literal; he made his own modi- 
fications, omitting or lengthening or shortening, his accounts, 
according to his literary judgment. Free from monotony, this 
rendering carved out Rama’s personality as an ideal, both 
human and divine, that dissolved all seeming inconsistencies in 
a happy blending. The poetic fancy is not devoid of the element 
of divine romance too. 

While he emphasised the Advaita doctrine in the Rāmāvanam, 
he stressed the doctrine of Destiny and Karman in the Mahā- 
bhüratam. In the latter work, he gave the richest expression 
to his creative literary talent, omitting narrations which he found 
to be out of tune with the spirit of his doctrine and making only 
passing mention of the Gira, the full length of which, in his view, 
might break the continuity of the narrative. 

While his Adhyūtma-Rāmāyanam emphasises Rāma-bhakti, 
devotion to Krsna is particularly stressed in the Mahübhàratam. 
Whenever an opportunity affords itself, he gives a vivid, poetic 
description of his chosen divine ideal, where a bare reference 
would have been enough. For example, he works out a beautiful 
picture, in words, of Lord Krsna on the battle-ficld in the 
Karna-parvam, which leaves a lasting impression on the mind. 
Or hear the words of weeping Uttara in the Afvamédhikam : 


Bhaktapriya Paramānanda Govinda! 

Pahi mam pāhi mam Dēvakīnandana ! 
Pahi mam pāhi mam Krsna Krpanidhé ! 
Santina Sandana Santdnasannibha ! 
Santāpanāšana Santēsakārana ! and so on. 


Among his other works, we have the Bralunānda Purāņam, a 
Malayalam rendering of the middle portion of the voluminous 
text in Sanskrit, undertaken at the request Nētranārāvanan, the 
aui name of Āļvāūcēri Tambrākkaļ in South Malabar: He 


also might have written the Uttara-Rāūmāyaņam”" in the Kilippártu 
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10 There is controversy in regard to the authorship of this, work, 
bin: bears similarity to the ` Uttara-kāndam of the Kan 
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style, as well as the Dévimdhatmyam, probably one of his 
earlier productions. The Bhdgavatam upto Küliva-mardanam, 
in the Dasama-skandham, also is supposed to have been com- 
pleted by him, though there is a controversy on this issue as well. 
But in any case, the Cintāratnam and Harināmakīrtanam cannot 
be ascribed to him ; the latter work has its Vaisnavite touch of 
course; but it entirely lacks the ‘charming felicity of diction’ 
that characterises Eluttacchan's productions ; at the most it might 
have been written by one who bore the Bhakti stamp of his school. 

No saint-philosopher is held in such universal reverence in 
Kerala as Tuficatt Eluttacchan. The reading of his sacred works 
is done as a daily routine in every Hindu family. At a time 
of political disorder and general demoralisation in Kerala, to 
which the advent of the Portuguese contributed in no small 
measure, he arrested the prevalent fissiparous tendencies and 
rallied the various elements in the society around the banner of 
Bhakti, held aloft by him. The universal religion of love and 
devotion that drew its fresh breath from Caitanya and Mira Bai 
was having its echo in Kérala. At Fluttacchan's magic touch, 
the Bhakti cult, already watered by the Alvdrs, Kannaššan and 
Ceruššēri, suddenly sprang into new vigour and spread out its 
green foliage. As C. Acyuta Menon remarks, to the exhausted 
minds of the Nàyars to whom self was deity and military strength 
virtue, Eluttacchan would have made a considerable appeal when 
he gave them a concrete idea, embodied by Bhakti and free from 
speculative philosophy. He realised that, under the prevalent 
social conditions, the Bhakti cult was the only practicable step 
towards the spiritual reclamation of his people, and under the 
influence of the school of philosophy that he established and his 
disciples built up. there was an unrestricted flow of religious 
literature for nearly half a century. 





Rūmāvaņam. Tt is contended that Eluttacchan who did not translate 
the latter portion of thc Adhydtma-Ramdayanam could not have been 
responsible for the work. K. N. Eluttacchan of the University of 
Madras considers that a person who was very much familiar with 
Tuficatt Eluttacchan's style and ideas would have written it summarising 
the Utara-kāņdam of the Kannašča-Rāmāyanam. See Mātrhhūmi 
Weekly, dated May 1, 1966. 
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In Kérala the Krsna cult was as much popular as the Rama 
cult. To Tuūcatt Eluttacchan, Rūma-bhakti was only a part of 
Īšvara-bhakti and, as we noted above, we find him giving equal 
prominence to Arsna-bhakti in the Mahābhāratam. He spread 
the message of Dharma, applicable to all, irrespective of 
artificial caste differences. He stressed on the purity of heart 
and practised what he preached. He looked at religion as part 
and parcel of life and followed no school of philosophy ex- 
clusively. Bhakti, to him, was an intimate experience in which 
the principles of different schools of thought mingled har- 
moniously. It underlined all his writings. He was a little inclined 
towards WMišistādvaita, but combined Bhakti with Advaita in a 
unique manner. He believed in Karman and Destiny that might 
be turned in one’s favour through Bhakti. With his deep sym- 
pathy and insight in human nature, he held forth a helping hand 
to the common man along the path of Bhakti towards the ulti- 
mate goal The Kifippāttu style of narration that he adopted 
in his writings became suddenly popular in the seventeenth 
century, which reveals his profound influence on the succeeding 
generation. He was, in short, a poet, philosopher, moralist and 
Bhakta, rolled into onc. 

We next turn our eyes to Pūntānam Nambūtiri who was born 
in 1547 (1555?). His name is shrouded in obscurity as that 
of Tuūcatt Eluttacchan and even the name 'Püntinam' denotes 
the family of his wife, its last representative. He belonged to 
the village of Nenméni in the Palghat District. He was, how- 
ever. little versed in the Védas and his knowledge of Sanskrit 
too was limited. His teacher, Nilakandhan Nambūtiri, is grate- 
fully remembered by him in his literary work. "The accidental 
demise of his baby, born in 1586, plunged him in deep grief. 
He spent most of his time in the Guruvaytr temple and must 
have lived at least upto the age of 90. His works are Srikrsna- 
karnümrtam, Kumāraharaņam (Santānagēpālam) and Jūānappāna 
(Song of Wisdom), apart from several kīrtanams devoted to 
Visnu. The first of these, written in Malayalam, may be imper- 
fect in point of high literary merit; but its apparent defects are 
swept away by the strong current of Bhakti. The following 
éloka illustrates the general character of this work : 
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Unnikkalkondu nrttangalumara niraye kkinkinipponnarafijāļ- 
Unnikkaikondu talangalumanimutiyil pifichavum koñcalvaipum 
Unnikkannante pūmai kulalviliyumatuttulla cilppillarum mē 
Kannilkkanunna polē manataliriludikkéna mērkkumboļellām. 


In the Kumaraharanam, there is a vivid description of Vai- 
kundham created by his own poetic fancy. Simple, forceful and 
touching, the Jñanappana gives a lucid exposition of Vēdāntic 
doctrines, which even a layman is able to grasp. Mēppattūr 
Narayana Bhattatiri, his contemporary, younger in age, was of 
course more scholarly than Pūntānam Nambitiri; but the Bhakti 
of the latter was said to be more pleasing to the Lord, un- 
restrained and simple as it was. Pūntānam stressed fervent 
devotion to the Lord of Guruvāyūr and advised the common 
people, among whom he was popular, to read the Bhāgavatam 
and chant the Lord’s name constantly. 

Méppattür Narayana  Bhattatiri, referred to above, was 
another famous devotee of Lord Krsna in the sixteenth century. 
According to one record he was born in 1559-60 and enjoyed 
a long lease of life that lasted until 1665-66. As the passage— 
bhü-khande Kéral-Gkhye — saritam—iha Nilam=uttaren=aiva 
Nāvā-ksētrād—=gavyūti-mātrē indicates, he was born in a place 
situated on the banks of the Nilà river (or Bhāratapuļa) just a 
few miles away from the Tirunāvā temple in old Vettattunad, 
Calicut District. His younger brother, Mātrdatta, seems to have 
been the author of the JBhakrisamvardhakasataka. Narayana 
Bhattatiri received his early education in Mimámsá, Vēda, 
Vyākaraņa, etc., in the traditional style under different teachers, 
including his own father, Mātrdatta, and Trkkandiyür Acyuta 
Pisiroti." A Bhakta constantly suffering from rheumatism, his 
devotion to Lord Krsna was very much intensified by personal 
suffering. He appears to have been patronised by the Raja of 
Cembakaššēri. who was a devotee of Lord Krsna himself and 
who expired in 1626. His works on Vyākaraņa and Vēdānta 





Ill PisirGti expired in 1620, and it is said that Bhattatiri was present 


at his death-bed. 
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and various other Prabandhas constitute a unique contribution 
to Sanskrit literature. But his Vārāvanīvam, with its beautiful 
blending of poetry and Bhakti, is sufficient to perpetuate his 
name. Seated on a mandapa in the Guruvayir temple, which 
can still be seen, in front of Krsna the presiding deity, he com- 
posed every day ten šlēkas, each one of which was in the form 
of a personal address to the Lord.'? The Nārāvanīvam is a 
māhārmya, in praise of the Lord of Guruváyür, summarising the 
ideas of the Bhdgavatam. Each šlēka is immersed in the Ganga 
of Bhakti. To illustrate, we look at this stanza : 


Y6gindranam tvad-ameésv—adhika-sumadhuram mukti- 
bhājām nivāsē 
bhaktānāri kdmavarsa-dyutaru-kisalayam nātha tē 
pādamūlam | 
Nitvam cittasthitam mē Pavanapurapatē Krsna 
kürumnya-sindho 
hrtvà niššesa-tāpān pradišatu param-ānanda- 
sandoha-laksmīm || 


The Kali chronogram, āyurārēgyasaukhyam, appearing at 
the end of the work, indicates that it was completed by him, 
after one hundred days, on the 7th December, 1586. It is quite 
probable that he had met Tuficatt Eluttacchan in his old age 
and sought his advice on the composition of the work. Bhattatiri 
is also credited with the authorship of a number of stētras includ- 
ing the Guruvāyūrpurēša-stētram and several muktakas, His 
Bhakti appealed more to the cultivated mind of the scholar than 
to the common man. He is believed to have expired at Mikkola. 

Kurüramma, whose maiden name was Dhātri, was born 
in 1570.'? It is said that, childless and widowed, she adopted 
the Lord of Guruvāyūr, in his Bālakrsņa or Unnikrsna aspect, 
as her own son. She tried to purify herself through the chanting 


of the Lord’s name. 





12 The Wārāvaņīvam contains 1036 šfēkas actually, for some of the 
odašakas include more than ten š/ākas. 
13 Be, V. Krishna Ayyar, op. cit., p. 381. 
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Kurüramma's cousin, Vilvamangalam II, was born in 1575. 
He became a Sannyásin and accepted the Lord of Guruvāyūr 
as his favourite deity. Every temple in Kérala has some story 
to tell about him. He expired in 1660. 

Vilvamangalam II's disciple, Prince Mānavēdan of the 
Zāmorin family, was another great devotee of Krsna and is said 
to have had a vision of the Lord. He was born in 1575. He 
wrote the Pūrva-Bhārata-campū as well as the Krsnagīti, 
consisting of eight plays!“ that constitute the Krsnāttam or Krsna 
drama. These eight plays continue to be staged at the Guru- 
vāyūr temple and other temples in Kérala even to this day. At 
the end of each day's play, the under-mentioned šlāēka is recited 
by the musicians : 


Kelil6lamudara nada murali nalinīlīnādharam 

dhali dhümala kanta kuntalabhara vyāsariei pifichaficalam | 
Naļīkāyata-lēcanam navaghanašyāmam kvanalkinkini- 

pali dantura pingalambaradharam Gēpālapālam bhajē || 


Prince Mānavēdan is said to have completed the Krsņa drama in 
1653. He survived till 1658. 

The great age of Bhakti passed away. Since the days of 
the devotees mentioned above, the Guruvayir tradition has 
been continuously growing and, of late, it has gathered momentum. 
"The shrine where the devotees sang and shed tears of spiritual 
joy is attracting thousands of pilgrims today from all parts of 
India. Quite recently the Ayyappa cult also is growing popular 
in Kerala and Tamil Nadu, the pilgrims, after rigid observances 
for days, trekking their way for miles through dense forests and 
undergoing physical hardships. to be rewarded by the glorious 
vision of the Lord of Sabarimalai. 

Considerable research has yet to be made in regard to the 
evolution, through the ages. of the Bhakti cult in Kérala and 


14 The eight plays are Avatāram,  Külivamardanam, Rāsakrīda, 
Kamsavadha, — Rugminisvayamvara, — Bünayuddha, Vividavadha and 


Svargüróbhanam. 
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its distinguished exponents. At present, fact may be combined 
with fiction and here and there history may fade into fable. 
There are controversies on the age, activities and even the names 
of many of the Bhaktas. But it is clear that the devotees of 
Kérala neither attached themselves to any single deity or philo- 
sophical system nor condemned other deities or schools of thought. 
They developed a cosmopolitan outlook and realised the great 
truth—Ekam sad=viprā bahudhā  vadanti. They strew the 
flowers of tolerance and understanding around them. 








XI 


The Progress of Bhakti Cult and the Evidence of Coins* 
A. N. Lahin, Calcutta University 


The coins of India, specially of the northern regions, throw a 
welcome light on the progress of the Bhakti cult which is almost 
invariably associated with the worship of Visnu or Krsna or 
both Krsna and Radha as in modern times. But while the 
numismatic evidence is very clear and categorical on the point 
since the Gupta age, it is less so for the earlier period. 

So far as the pre-Gupta period is concerned, Visnu, the 
main cult god of the Vaisnavas, very rarely appears on coins 
in an anthropomorphic form. His symbols, the famous 
Sudaršana-cakra, seems to occur on some early issues. The first 
such representation is on a punch-marked piece of the Purnea 
hoard,’ as supposed by J. N. Banerjea.” If that is so, ancient 
moneyers recognised the importance of the Visnu cult as early 
as the third century B.C., when the concerned punch-marked 
coin seems to have been issued. 

The interesting series of copper coins bearing the legend 
Pamcanekame in Kharosthi characters of the early second century 
B.C. has a sixteen-spoked wheel which might well be the 
SudarSana-cakra of Visnu; and since these coins come from 
the Taxtila area, the cult of Visnu might have spread there by 
the second century B.C.’ 

The case of the eight-spoked wheel appearing on the obscure 
copper coin of Menander I Soter, the Indo-Greek king who 


| * [The revised copy of the paper was received carly in 1969 —Ed.] 
yrs i Memoirs of the Archacological Survey of India, No. 62, Pl. VI. 12. 
e Es 2 Development of Hindu Iconography, Ist ed., p. 144, note 1. 
ro 3 J. Allan, British Museum Catalogue (Ancient India), p. 216, 
- No. 14, Pl. XXXI. 16. 


^ — 4 A. N. Lahiri, Coprus of Indo-Greek Coins, pp. 159-60, Type 28, 
a. PI. XXVI. 7. 
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flourished in the middle of the second century B.C., is, however, 
problematical, since some scholars associate the cakra with 
Buddhism, though not on very convincing grounds.” 

Any way, it is almost certain that the twelve-spoked wheel 
of Visnu prominently figures on the silver coin of about the 
first century B.C. bearing the name of the Vrsnis,? who are | 
known to be ardent worshippers of the god Visnu. Similarly, the 
Kulüta chief Vīrayašas, who was a near contemporary of 
Jūāgaņa, appears to show his respect for Visnu by depicting the 
twelve-spoked wheel on his unique issue.” 

The Naga rulers of Padmāvatī, who flourished between the 
second and the fourth centuries A.D. and are otherwise believed 
to have been adherents of Siva, appear also to have some 
leaning towards the cult of Visnu, since as many as six of them, 
viz. Brhaspatināga, Devanága, Gaņapatināga, Vasunāga, Vibhu- 
nāga and Vyāghranāga,* display on their coins a cakra which 
was most probably meant to be the wheel of Visņu. The cakra 
on the coins of Acyuta, supposed to be a Naga prince of Paficala 
and a contemporary of Samudragupta, has also been taken to be 
the Sudaršana-cakra of Visnu." 

The anthropomorphic form of Visnu possibly appears for 
the first time on some copper coins of Paūcāla. The figure on 
the coins of Visnumitra, who flourished about the end of the 
first century B.C., is believed to be that of Visnu, depicted in 
allusion to the issuer's name.'? Then we have an interesting 
seal bearing the name of the Kusana monarch Huviska. It bears 
the figure of Caturbhuja Visnu holding his four usual attributes, 





5 A. N. Lahiri, in Jour. Num. Soc. India, Vol. XX (1958), pp. 73-74. 
6 J. Allan, op. cit, p. 281, No. 17, Pl. XVI. 5. 
: 7 Ibid, p. 158, No. 1, Pl. XVI. 4. 
8 Cf. JNSI, XIV, p. 79, PL V. 17 (Brhaspatināga); H. V. Trivedi, 
Catalogue of Coins of the Naga Kings of Padmāvatī, pp. 43-47, PI. IV. 
15-25 (Devanāga); JASB, 1865, p. 123 (Gaņapatināga); ibid. p. 123, 





i Fig. 12 (Vasunāga); JNS/, XVII, Part II, Pl. VIL 7 (Bibhunšga); A. 
ci Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, p. 24, Pl. IL 22 (Vyāghranāga). | 
| 7 9 J. Alam, op. cit, p. 117, No. 1, Pl. XIV. h cf. aloJ.N, l 
^ panerjea, op. cit, p. 146. 4 | 
| — 10 J. Allan, op. cit, pp. cxix and 202, No. 81, Pl. XXIX. 6. i 
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including the Sudarsana-cakra, and standing before a second 
worshipful but dwarfed figure." The latter figure evidently 
represents the Kusina king Huviska himself, since he wears the 
characteristic Kusāņa helmet fitted with crest-jewell as Huviska 
is depicted to wear on certain types of his gold coins.'? The 
legend of the seal is written in the so-called Bactrian language 
as used in the Surkh-Kotal inscription of Kaniska's year 31.18 
And this fact indicates that the seal was manufactured under 
royal authority. If so, the seal would appear to have some 
bearing on the Kusána monarch's personal faith.** 

The leaning of the Gupta monarchs towards Vaisnavism 
is well known, and their coins amply bear testimony to it. Most 
of them exhibit, besides the royal figure, the Garudadhvaja'* or 
standard surmounted by the anthropoid kite Garuda, the 
vāhana of Lord Visņu. The same mythical bird also appears 
prominently on the silver and copper coins of Candragupta HS 
and an obscure copper piece of a king whose name reads like 
Jayagupta.! Kāca,'* generally identified with Samudragupta, as 
"well as the later Gauda king Jayanāga'” are even depicted as 
holding a Cakradhvaja or standard surmounted by a wheel, 
‘evidentiy of Visnu. Not only this. It was probably Candra- 
gupta II who even struck some tiny copper coins with a cakra 


11 J. N. Banerjea, op. cit, Pl. VIL 4. 

12 Cf. Numismatic Chronicle, 1892, Pl. IX. C. 

I3 See A. N. Lahiri, in /tihdsa (Bengali), Vol. I, p. 185. 

14 It may be noted that Huviska depicted a few Hindu deities on 
his coins. The seal under discussion is very interesting. It possibly indi- 
cates that for some time at least Huviska was influenced by the Brāhma- 
nical religion. V. A. Smith read on a copper coin of Huviska the 
name Ooshna (Visņu 7). Ses Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. 1, p. 82, 
No. 54. 

IS Cf. J. Allan, Brit. Mus. Cat. (Gupta), Pl. L 1 (Samudra- 
gupta); Pl. VI. 2 (Candragupta II); PL XH. 12 (Kumāragupta 1); 
PL XIX. 6 (Skandagupta); etc. 

16 Ibid, Pl. X. 20 (silver coin) and Pl. XL 2 (copper coin). 

17 A. S. Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 323, Pl. 
XIXA. 4. 

18 J. Allan, Brit. Mus. Cat. (Gupta), Pl. IL 6. 

19 Ibid. Pl. XXIV. 6. 
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on one side." Then, we have the unique gold coin of the Cakra- 
vikrama type,*! also of Candragupta II. Of the two figures on 
the obverse of the coin, one that offers some objects to the other 
(presumably the king) is described as Cakrapurusa, a personi- 
fication of the Sundaršana-cakra of Visņu.*? The word Parama- 
bhāgavata, meaning a devout worshiper of the B/agavat or 
Visnu, which often appears in various epigraphs as the epithet 
of the Gupta monarchs, is actually used in the legend not only 
of the coins of the Cakravikrama type, but also of some silver 
coins of Candragupta II.=* 

Next we may cite the evidence of the coins of certain 
medieval rulers. The most important of them are perhaps the 
famous Ādivarāha coins attributed to king Bhoja of the Gurjara- 
Pratihāra dynasty.** These coins actually bear the legend 
Adivaraha along with the Vardha incarnation of Visnu. There 
are, again, some interesting gold coins probably coming from 
the Bayana area in Eastern Rajasthan, provisionally ascribed to 
a Sürasena dynasty, which refer to the Vaisnava faith of their 
issuers. On the obverse of these rare pieces is depicted the 
figure of a ‘cow suckling a calf? along with the issuer's name 
and on the reverse the 'Varüha incarnation of Visnu’. Some 
coins bear the legend šrī-Vatsadāmanārāyana in characters of the 
eighth century, probably referring to Vatsadaman, a king of the 
Sürasena dynasty.?? And, interestingly enough, here we find 
an allusion to the issuer's name in the obverse device, which 
was evidently introduced by Vatsadaman. The same device also 
occurs on coins bearing thc legends Šrī-Vopparāja*?" and Śri- 
Kasava.** The coins with the former legend have been attributed 


20 A. S. Altekar, op. cit., p. 160, Pl. XVI. 18. 

21 Ibid. PL IX. 8-9. 

22 Cf. ibid. p. 147. 

2*3 J. Allan, Brit. Mus. Cat. (Gupta), PL X. 15. 

24 Lalanji Gopal, Early Medieval Coin-types of Northern India, 
ji,- pp- 5-6, 67, Pl. VII. 10. | 
li —25 Ibid., Pi. VIIL. 3. 

Pe 26 Cf. ibid., p. 52. M 
x 27 lbid., pp. 52-53 and 70, P1. VIII. 4-5. 
"TM 28 Ibid. S3 and 70, Pl. VIII. 6. 
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to king Vappuka of the Sürasena dynasty, while those with the 
latter legend have been ascribed to an otherwise unknown king 
Kešava who might also belong to the family of Vappuka. 

We do not know if the curious occurrence of the word 
Madhava on the conventional Horseman-and-Bull type silver 
coins of the Gāhadavāla king Madanapála refers to the issuer's 
faith in Vaisnavism. While they bear on the obverse the legend 
Sri-Madanapüla, the word Mddhava occurs before the con- 
ventional legend S$ri-Sümantadeva on the reverse. If Madhava 
refers to Krsna, it may have some religious association, or, as 
Thomas thinks, the word indicates the veneration in which 
Samantadeva was held. 

Then, there are the coins of certain Tripura, Kachar, Ahom 
and Manipur rulers, the legends of which clearly express their 
learning towards Vaisnavism. | 

OT the large number of coin-issuing kings of Tripura, who 
are well-known as the worshippers of Durgā, at least five record 
their devotion for the Vaisnava faith. Ratnamánikya I, the 
earliest known Tripura ruler to strike coins, initially bore the 
epithet Nàüráyana-carama-parah,? even though he called himself 
Parvati-parameSvara-carana-parah at a subsequent date and 
finally established the worship of Parvati, i.e.. Durga, in his 
family. In later days, however, some Tripura rulers clearly 
showed their adherence to Vaisnavism. ĪT$ānacandramāņikya,** 
Vīracandramāņikya** and Rādhākišoramāņikya** placed them- 
selves at the feet of Radha and Krsna (Rādhā-Krsna-pade). But 
most interesting are the coins of Yašodharamāņikya, which 
exhibit on the reverse, and above the usual Tripura lion, the 
figure of the flute-playing Krsna flanked by two female figures.3* 


29 Jbid., p. 77, Pl. X. 18. 

30 Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 61. 

31 Arch. Surv. Ind, An. Rep, 1913-14, Pl LXVIII. 

32 Bangla Deser Itihás, Madhya Yug, ed. R. C. Majumdar, Pl. Ga 
(C), No. 1. 

33 Arch. Surv. Ind. An. Rep, 1913-14, PL LXVIII. 

34 Loc. cit. 

35 Loc. cit. 
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3 The Kachar rulers who claim their descent from the mythical 
hero Ha-tsung-sa, or Hācengsā as he is called in coin-legends, 
were converted to Hinduism at an early date. YWašonārāyaņa, 
the first Known coin-issuing member of the royal family of 
Kachar, and two of his successors, viz. Indrapratāpanārāyaņa and 
Tamradhvajanarayana, were Saivites in faith, their coins using 
for them the popular epithet Sri-Sri-Hara-Gauri-carana-pardyana* 
But a unique and unpublished silver janka of Indrapratāpa- 
nārāyaņa in the British Museum curiously proclaims his faith 
in Hari, i.e. Visnu (Sri-sri-Hari-carana-madhuvrata). Since 
the coin commemorates Indrapratāpanārāyaņa"s conquest of 
Šrīhatta, it is possible that the Saivite conquerer inclined for 
the time being towards the cult of Visnu, which was then pre- 
vailing in Srihatta, the holy land of Sri-Caitanya. 

Then there are the coins of the Ahom kings of Assam, 
a detailed study of which is quite helpful for our present 
discussion. The Ahom-type coins of Suklenmung, the first Ahom 
king to introduce a metallic currency, and those of his five succes- 
sors, viz. Sunyatphà (alias Udayāditya), Suhung, Supatphā (alias 
Gadādharasimha), Susengphà (alias Pamattasimha) and Surengpha 
(alias RàjeS$varasimha), all of which bear legends written in the 
Ahom language and script, proclaim their issuers’ attachment to 
their tribal deities Tara, Lengdun (Indra) and Phatuceng.** But 
progressive Hinduisation of the Ahoms from the time of 
Jayadhvajasimha, the second coin-issuing king, induced them 
to strike Indian-type coins with legends written in the Sanskrit 
language and Bengali-Assamese script as well as to express their 
allegiance to deities of the Hindu pantheon. Jayadhvajasimha 
and his son and successor Cakradhvajasimha devoted themselves 
to the worship of the composite form of Siva and Visnu, called 


| 36 Num. Suppl, XXXVII, p. 47, Fig. 2, and p. 52. 

37 The coin is unpublished. | | 
: 38 See J. Allan, Num. Chron., 1909, Pl. XXIII. 1 (Tari on a coin | 
lika = of Sukleñmuñg), Pl. XXIII, 2 (Phatuceng on a coin of Šunyatphā) and 
| oy ‘Pi. XXIII. 4 (Lehgdun on a coin of Supatphā). 
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Hari-Hara and Siva-Rama in their respective coin-legends.5* It 
was Rudrasīmha who firmly established Saivism in the Ahom 
royal family, and all his successors in the regular line proclaimed 
their attachment, like Rudrasimha, to Hara (Siva) and his 
consort Gauri by using epithets like $Sri-íri-Hara-Gauri-pad- 
ambuja-madhukara.*? 

But later Ahom coins bear clear testimony to a Vaisnava up- 
heaval, and that is evident in their legends. Laksmisimha, though 
he duly succeeded his elder brother Rāješvarasimha in Saka 1691, 
was soon imprisoned; and a Moràn rebel by the name of 
Ramakantasimha was proclaimed king in his stead. The 
second known coin of Ramakdantasirmha, bearing the Saka date 
1691, now gives us his interesting Vaisnava epithet, which is 
unique in its phraseology.*! It reads $ri-érimad-astabhuja-gosáyi- 
devatā-sevaka. The rebel, however, was soon put to death and 
Laksmisimha finally ascended the Ahom throne. But so 
poweriul was the impact of the Vaisnavite rebellion that for a 
while Laksmisimha was not sure if he should assume any Saiva 
epithet. A unique coin, we are told,*? proclaims his devotion to 
Krsna. Then there is a second coir, dated Saka 1691, whose 
legend indicates an effort on the part of its issuer to make a 
compromise between Vaisnavism and Saivism by showing him 
as worshipping the sublime lotus-feet of the composite form of 
Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva) : $ri-sri-Hari-Hara-parama-pada- 
padma-parūyaņa,*? But very soon, as it appears from the testi- 


39 See ibid., Pl. XXIII. 7 (coin of Svarganārāyaņa) and Pl. XXIII. 8 
(coin of Cakradhvajasimha). 

40 Cf. ibid., Pl. XXIII. 9 (coin of Rudrasirmha). 

41. E. A^. Gait speaks of coins of Rāmakānta, dated Saka 169] 
(History of Assam, p. 186); but neither Gait who notices them nor 
Allan who refers to them (Num. Chron., 1909, p. 306) gives their 
legend. 

42 The coin is in the collection of Mr. Bani Bhushan Chakravarti, 


and is unpublished. 


43 The coin (a rupee) is in the collection of Mr. G. K. Ray, 
and is unpublished. We have got its rubbings, and are sure of its 
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mony of a third coin of Laksmisimha, also dated Saka 1692, he 
was able to assert himself against the Vaisnavites and assume the 
regular Saivite epithet of his family.“ 

The Vaisnavite rebellion again raised its head during the 
rule of Gaurīnāthasimha, the incompetent and cruel son of 
Laksmisimha, One Bharathasimha, who was set up at Rangpur 
by the Moamarias, struck coins in Saka 1713 to 1715 and in | 
1713 and 1719. The legends of these coins clearly show 
that Bharathasimha professed Vaisnavism and called him- < 
self Srī-$rī - Krsna-caran - āravinda - makaranda-pramatta - madhu- 
kara.** Similarly another ruler named Sarvanandasimha who led the 
Morāns in the east of the Ahom dominion and set himself up as 
a King for a period when Bharathasimha’s position became weak, 
struck coins dated Saka 1716 and 1717 also assuming Vaisnavite 
epithets. While the legend of some of these issues express his 
religious enthusiasm by the more elaborate phrase Sri-Sri-Krsna- 
pada-padma-dvandva-makaranda-vrnda-madhukara,** that of others 
bears for him the simpler epithet S§ri-Sri-Krsna-carana-kamala- 
makaranda-madhukara.** 

But it is interesting that, while both the regular successors 
of Gaurinathasimha, viz., KamaleSvarasimha and Candrakānta- 
simha, professed Saivism, Vrajanáthasimha, a more prominent 
member of the Ahom family and a grandson of Ráje$varasirmha, 
who dethroned Kamale$varasimha, proclaimed his faith in the 
Vaisnava cult. His coins dated Saka 1739 and 1740 bear for 
him the epithet Sri-iri-Rüdha-Krsna-carana-kamala-makaranda- 
madhukara.*? 

We have finally the coins of the Manipur rulers who are 





legend. That Laksmisimha zsdopted the epithet Sri-sri-Hari-Hara-pada- 
| parah is also known from a half-rupee. See A. W. Botham, Catalogue 
of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam, 1930, p. 494, No. 38. | 
t» 44 Num. Chron., 1909, p. 323. H 
E 45 All his coins struck subsequent to Saka 1692 bear Saivite epithet. 
| |. 46 Num. Chron, 1909, Pl. XXV. 6. A 
47 Ibid. PL XXV. 9. 
48. A. W. Botham, op. cit, Pl. V. 6. 
“a 49 Num. Chron. 1909, Pl. XXV. 15. 
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well-known for their Vaisnavite leanings. Two of them, viz. 
Caurajitasimha and Gambhirasimha, who struck coins dated 
Saka 1734 and Candrabda 1043 respectively, fittingly record their 
faith in Radha and Govinda (i.c. Krsna). While the former's 
square silver jarīka bears for him the epithet Srimad-Radha- 
Govinda-pad-àravinda-makaranda-mano-madhukara, a unique 
gold tanka of Gambhirasimha has for him the epithet Sri-Sri- 
Radha-Govinda-carana-sevaka.™ 

South Indian coins giving evidence to their issuers’ faith in 
Vaisnavism are, on the contrary, not many in number. 

The gold coins of the Western Cālukyas, most of which are 
thick and cup-shaped, bear the figure of a boar surrounded by 
various punch-marked symbols. Similarly, the thin repoussé 
gold coins of the Eastern Cālukya kings, Cálukyacandra (Sakti- 
varman) and Rajaraja II who flourished in the first half of the 
eleventh century, exhibit the same boar in the centre of their 
flans." These numismatic issues corroborate the fact that the 
Cālukyas of both the Eastern and Western branches wor- 
shipped Visnu in his Varadha incarnation. Certain other unins- 
cribed gold pagodas, silver fanams and copper coins belonging 
perhaps to an carlier date have also been attributed to the 
Cālukyas, because of the occurrence on them of the same boar 
device." 

From the Madura District in the Far South also come some 
fish-reverse copper coins of king Sundara-pándya, which bear 
the figure of a boar to right on a pedestal with the sun and 
crescent-moon above. The boar, there significantly associated 
with the solar and lunar symbols, appears to represent the Vardha 
incarnation of Visnu.^ We have, again, some Pandya copper 
coins of about the fifteenth century, which have on the reverse 
the Tamil legends, Buvanekaviran (Skt. Bhuvanaikavira) and 


50 Num. Suppl, XLVI, p. N. 133, PL 5.10. 

SI JNSI, Vol. XXVII (1965), pp. 110-11, PL X. 3. 

52 E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 37 and Pl. V. 17. 

53 Ibid. p. 37, PL V. 19 (Rājarāja II). 

$4 Scc C. J. Brown, Coins of India, p. 59. 

55 C H. Biddulph, Coins of the Pandyas, p. 61, Pl. IV. 87-88. 
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Samarakolükalan (Skt. Samarakolāhala) representing the issuer's 
epithets, and having an evident bearing on Vaisņavism. For these 
coins bear on the obverse the figure of the anthropoid kite 
Garuda, the well-known  và/ana of Visnu, in various attitudes 
and associations.”* 

Some tiny gold pieces of the Mysore ruler Ranadhira 


—— -— — dil zum 


Kanthirava-Narasa-raja Wodeyār bear on the obverse the seated | 
figure of the Narasimha avatāra of Visnu."* A rare series of un- | 
assigned and obscure copper coins, again, of Mysore depict on the ^ 


obverse the crude representation of the mythical bird Garuda, the 
vühana of Lord Visņu.”* 

We thus see that the coins of India in their small compass 
have faithfully preserved for the students of the Bhakti cult 
enough evidence of its prevalence and progress though the ages. 


et 56 Ibid., p. 66, Nos. 107-109 (coins bearing the legend F va 
a dran) and pp. 66-67, Nos. 110-115 (coins with the lenad, Samar 
halan). 9 
og. Sce Ind. Mus. Cat., Vol. IV, p. 7h PL HL 1-2. 
E: Abid., P. 89, No. 12, 
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The Bhakti Cult and Ardhanàari$Svara* 


Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
University of Calcutta 


Bhakti, usually taken to denote excessive love and liking 
of some persons for particular things, more congruently, signifies 
the devotee's intense love for and complete devotion to a parti- 
cular deity.! As regards the origin of the cult of bhakti, some 
scholars trace it to Christianity, others to Islam, while a third 
group of scholars consider it to be of indigenous growth.* "Though 
the view of the last group upholds the field, some divergence 
of opinion is noticed on the issue of its being North Indian 
or South Indian in origin. Scholars, however, are not wanting 
to see the germs of this cult in the Vedic hymns and Upanisads.* 
Whatever may be the origin and howsoever old the cult may be, 
there is no denying of the fact that it exerted tremendous in- 
fluence on the religious life of the people from very early times. 

The present paper attempts to indicate the part played by 
bhakti in forming the Ardhanārīšvara concept. It is well known 
that Siva is worshipped from very early times, and that the 
rendering of one's homage (bhakti) to the god was done by 
various acts of pūjā in which images were needed. Devotees 


conceived the god in various forms which influenced the artistic 


activities of India and the neighbouring countries. In the com- 
posite aspect, the god is seen represented generally in three 


* [The revised copy of the paper was received in September, 1969. 
—Ed.] 
1 K. P. Jayswal (Hindu Polity, pp. 120-22) tried to explain the 
term bhakti in Sūtra IV. 3.95 of Panini to mean ‘political or constitu- 
tional allegiance’. R. M. Bhusari (ABORI, 1926, pp. 198-99) has, how- 
ever, shown that  Jayswal's interpretation is not based on solid 
foundations. 

— 2 The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, 1956, pp. 130-31, 146. 
3 Ibid. p. 146. 
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forms, e.g., Hari-Hara,* Dattātreya or Hari-Hara-Pitamaha® and 
Ardhanārīšvara. 

The dual divinity combining Šiva and Parvati achieved 
popularity as early as the days of the Kusāņas" and its represen- 
tations in succeeding ages have come out from different parts 
of India.* There are different stories accounting for this concept 
of duality and they point to one factor or another working 
behind the concept. Thus, the Siva Purāņa states that Brahman 
first issued a number of male beings, the Prajápatis, and ordered 
them to create various other beings; but, when they were found 
unfit for the task, Brahman feeling extremely uneasy at the 
slow progress of creation, contemplated on Mahesvara. The 
latter appeared before him in the composite form of a male- 
female and gave consolation to Brahman who then realised his 
error in not creating a female and prayed to the female half 
of MaheSvara to give him a female to proceed with the act of 
creation. Brahman’s request was readily complied with and the 

m work of creation went on smoothly.* In this story, the cause 
of creation was associated with the Ardhanārīšvara form. x 

According to another story. on one occasion, the devas and 
rsis circumambulated Siva and Parvati at Kailāsa (the abode 
of Siva); but the rsi Bhrügi, being an exclusive worshipper of 
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4 For Hari-Hara, sec T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. H, 1916, pp. 332 ff. and Plates XCIX and C; J. N. 
Bancrjca, The Development of Hindu Iconography, 1956 pp. 546 (T. and 
Plates XLVI, figure 3; and Heinrich Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, 
Vol. H, 1960, pp. 146 fl. and Plates. 517-19. 

S For a discussion on Dattitreya, sce J. N. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 233. 

6 V. S. Agrawala, Srudies in Indian Art, 1956, p. 191, figure 105. 
Cf. also JISOA, 1937, p. 124, PL XLIV. 2. For a Later Kusina gold 

| coin depicting Ardhanārīšvara, see JNS/, Vol. XXX, pp. 195-98. Cf. also 
4 the authors note in the Prdacyavidyatarangini, Golden Jubilee Volume 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Saana 
University, 1969, pp. 218-21. 
|» 7 For places yielding the image of Ardhanārīśvara, see Prücyavid- 
yatarangini, p. 219, note 6. Mathura (V. S. Agrawala, Studies in Indian 
Art, 1955, p. 191, fig. 106) may be added to the said list. P 3 
s Gopinatha Rao, op. cit, pp. 321-22. | | 
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Siva went round the god alone, neglecting to pay homage to the 
Devi. At this, she cursed the sage to be a skin-covered skeleton. 
Bhrūgin then could not stand erect on his two skinny legs. 
Siva seeing his devotee in such a pathetic condition provided 
him with a third leg; but to save Pārvatī's prestige, Siva united 
his body with hers, so that Bhrñgin would be bound to pay 
homage to the goddess, while paying his respect to him. But 
the sage assumed the form of a beetle, cut a hole through the 
composite body, and circumambulated Siva only to the great 
wonder and admiration of even Parvati who then bestowed her 
grace on the pious rsi.” This story makes it clear that Šiva's 
effort to please Parvati was at the basis of the Ardhanārīšvara 
form. 

The Kalika Purana states that one day Gaurī's form was 
reflected on the crystal-like breast of Siva. The jealous wife 
mistook the reflection to be another and more favoured lady 
and a conjugal rupture ensued. Amiable relations being restored, 
the goddess wished to be so united with her lord as to leave no 
chance of the recurrence of a feeling of separation, Accordingly, 
they allowed their bodies to be half-fused into each other and 
thus created the form of Ardhanári$vara.'" In this story, it is 
the Devi's wish to be united with her lord that gave birth to 
Ardhanārīšvāra. 

The Khandela inscription! refers to the Ardhanārīšvara 
conception in its first two stanzas.'? In the second stanza, it 
has been stated that ‘the sight of Bhavani (i.e. Parvati) at his 
side, when Kaitabhāri (i.c. Visnu) had gone to a festival along 


9 Ibid. p. 323; J. N. Banerjea, op. cit.. p. 553. 

10 N. K. Bhattasali, Jeonography of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 1929, pp. 131-32. 

11 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 159-63. 

12 Ibid. p. 162. In verse 8 of the inscription, it has been stated 
that Adityanüga constructed a temple for Siva and the latter's consort 
Pārvatī for the merit of his parents and himself. It is, however, not 
clear whether the reference is to Ardhanārīšvara. D. C. Sircar thinks 
that such was the case since Ardhanārīšvara has been invoked in the 
benedictory portion in the beginning of the inscription 
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with Skanda (Kārttikeya) and Ganapati (GaneSa) with a view 
to amusing the youngsters, aroused great passion in Siva and 
that is why he absorbed her in half of his body’.™* In this story, 
passion combines the two into one. 

Interesting is in this connection the evidence of an inscrip- 
tion from Chhoti Sadri dated in the [Vikrama] year 547, i.e. 
491 A.D. The epigraph, which was edited by D. C. Sircar,'* 
records that the Manavayani king Gauri erected a temple for the 
Devi (ie. the Mother-goddess),'* The benedictory portion of 
the record contains reference to Ardhanārīšvara and under- 
lines bhakti as the root of the formation of this composite concept. 
The verse runs as follows : 


Bhūyē—='pi sā jayati ya šašišekharasya 
deh-Grddham—udvahati bhaktatayā Harasya | 
ya bhakta-vatsalatayā prabibhartti lokan 
māt—ēva svākya-suta-premņā vivrddha-snehā || 


“Victorious again is she who, out of her devotedness [to 
the god], assumes half of the body of the moon-crested Hara 
[and] who, out of her kindness to the devotees, sustains the 
worlds just like a mother full of tenderness arising from her affec- 
tion for her own children."'* 

Thus the inscription, which is perhaps the earliest epigra- 
phic record referring to Ardhanārīšvara, discovered so far, makes 
it clear that it is the bhakti of the Devi which led to her merger 
into the body of Hara and to form Ardhanārīšvara, The impor- 
tance of Gauri's inscription lies in the fact that this reference of 
491 A.D. tends to show that Kālidāsa's glorification of the 


13 bid., p. 161. 
14 ibid. Vol. XXX, pp. 120-27. 
IS The language of the stanza, however, suggests that the ropi 


was erected by the king for the merit of the poet who composed the 
eulogy as well as of the latter's parents. But, as D. C. Sircar points 
out, this is apparently unusual and the confusion is due to the author's 
Jack of control over his language and metre (ibid, p. 123). , 





16 Ibid., p- 126, fo 
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samprkta-rūpa (composite form) of Pārvatī-Paramešvara in the 
RaghuvamSa (Y. 1) as well as his description of Siva as kāntā- "y Pf: 
sammisra-deha (united in body with his beloved) in the Mālavi- 1 
- kāgnimitra (I. 1) may be taken as referring to Ardhanārīśvara. 
The form in itself reveals a grand truth. Though seemingly 
two, the cosmic forces of creation and destruction are never at 
odds, and form one complex effect which is in balance at all times. 
In the words of Heinrich Zimmer, “For the sake of the Universe 
and its creatures, the Absolute has apparently unfolded into this 
duality, and out of them derive all the life-polarities, antago- 
š nisms, distinction of powers, and elements that characterize the 
phenomenal world.''17 





17 Op. cit, p. 179. ik 
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Second day 


Subject: Ancient Indian Geography. 
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Morning Session 


The morning session started at 10-30 A.M., as on the previous 
day, when the late Prof. V. S. Agrawala’s paper on ‘Ancient 
Indian Geography’ was read by Prof. D. C. Sircar. According 
to Prof. Agrawala, the ancient Indians had a fairly good know- 
ledge of the geography of their own country, and the geographical 
information contained in the epics and the Puranas is more or 
less accurate, while Kālidāsa had a fine conception of the 
geography of the whole country. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee wanted 
to have a full-scale discussion on the paper; but Prof. 
Sircar opined that it would not be proper to do so since the 
learned author of the paper is no longer in the land of the living. 
However, he said that participants in the seminar could discuss 
the late Prof. Agrawala's views while dealing with other topics 
and incidentally observed that the ancient Indians' knowledge 
of the geography of their country was approximate and of other 
countries unsatisfactory, He also rejected the idea that Purāņic 
geographers had anything to do with the discovery of the source 
of the Nile, and pointed out that the Purāņic help regarding the 
source of the Nile cited in Wilford's work has now been accepted 
to be a modern fabrication (JAOS, Vol. LXXVII, pp. 34-35). 

Prof. Chhabra read his paper on ‘Ancient Geography of 
North-West India’, in which he discussed some important 
sites in the Punjab and Haryana. He deplored the lukewarm 
attitude of the government so far as archaeological excavations 
are concerned, and referred to the explorations undertaken 
by a number of universities of the area. Dr. A. N. Lahiri ; 
Observed that in India archaeological sites are not given due 
attention by the government or the public and referred to 
thousands of unexcavated mounds in the Bhagalpur District 
and to the problem of paucity of funds. Prof. Sircar observ- 
ed that the number of sites worthy of being excavated are too 
numerous: to be completed by any agency in a few years; in 
the occidental countries, big archaeological excavations are 
often conducted by organisations with private contributions. while 
in India, on the other hand, people always depended upon the 


governments munificence. Dr. K. K. Ganguly said that he 
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found sufficient local enthusiasm regarding archaeological excava- 
tions in several places of Bengal, and in this connection des- 
cribed his own experience in a remote village of the Hooghly 
District. 

Dr. S. K. Maity discussed certain points of his paper entitled 
‘Geographical Background of the Indus Valley Civilisation’ in 
which he said that the denizens of the town depended upon the 
adjoining villages for food and other necessary things. Prof. 
Sircar said that Dr. Maity's observations probably contained more |. 
platitudes than geography. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, however, 
said that the paper sought to deal with economical geography. 
Dr. B. Srivastava observed that the city-life depended more upon 
industry than on agriculture. Sri D. Mukherjee and Sri S. 
Bandyopadhyay said that the inhabitants of a large town depend 
equally on agriculture and industry. 

Dr. B. Srivastava read his paper entitled *Post-Harappan 
Migratory Tracks in the Gangetic Valley' which sought to show 
how, after the destruction of their cities about 2000 B.C., the 
Harappans migrated towards the south and south-west. He 
supported the view that the Aryans came from the west and 
were responsible for the destruction of the cities of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa. He also accepted their association with the Painted 
Grey Ware. Dr. Srivastava further indicated the probable routes 
taken by the Aryans in their eastward march. Dr. S. R, Das 
requested Dr. Srivastava to explain why he connected the Painted 
Grey Ware with the Indo-Aryans, since, according to him, no- 
body yet knows what particular pottery the Rgvedic people used. 
Dr. K. K. Ganguly observed that the theory of the destruction 
of the Harappan culture by the Aryans is now generally being 
given up. He remarked that, little being definitely known about 
the real authors of the Harappan civilization, the possibility of 
the Rgvedic Aryans being the authors of the culture cannot be 
ruled out. Prof. Sircar, however, thought that the Harappan 
civilisation preceded the Vedic culture. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 
asked Dr. Srivastava on what basis he had identified Asandivat 
of the Vedic literature with Hastinapura of the Mahabharata. 
Prof. Sircar also felt that there is no strong evidence in favour 
of the identification, 
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Afternoon Session 


After the lunch interval, Sri S. Bandyopadhyay read his 
paper entitled. “Geographical Names on Ancient Indian Coins’. 
Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri observed that some of the important names 
like Ayodhya and Vidišā had not been mentioned by Sri Bandyo- 
padhvay. Sri Bandyopadhyay replied that the name of Ayodhya 
does not occur on any Indian coin. Dr. A. N. Lahiri said that 
the coins of Tripura should not be confused with those of Tripuri. 
Sri Bandyopadhyay remarked that he did not make any such 
confusion in his paper. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar read his paper entitled “The Elephant- 
forests in Ancient India’. He referred to the conception of the 
Dig-gajas and Dik-pūlas and discussed at length the ideas regard- 
ing the existence of eight elephant-forests in different areas 


of Northern and Central India together with the errors gradually 


creeping into the texts, first traced in the Kawutiliya Arthašāstra. 
Prof. Chhabra wanted to know whether there was any justifica- 
tion on the part of the ancient authors for connecting particular 
types of elephants with particular regions of ancient India. Prof. 
Sircar replied that there appears to have been some justification for 
the classification. Sri S. Bandyopadhyay observed that Prof. Sircar 
had not mentioned forests like Daņdak-āraņya Naimis-Granya, 
Mahākāntāra, etc., and the Kamandakiya Nītisāra's Kantakavana 
and Kuñjaravana, probably the same as Gajavana mentioned by 
Prof. Sircar. In reply, Prof. Sircar said that Dandaka, etc., are 
not mentioned in the lists of elephant-forests found in the texts 
and the word gajavana merely means ‘an elephant-forest and 
is no name of any forest. Prof. Chhabra then enquired why 
South Indian forests have not been included in the list of 
elephant-forests given in Kautilya's Arrthašāstra. Prof. Sircar 
replied that the author of the ArthaSdstra seems to have quoted 
from a North Indian author who may not have been fully 
acquainted with the elephants of the forests of the South. Prof. 
Chhabra then observed that Kunjaravana mentioned in a number 
of inscriptions of Java probably refers to some forest of South 
India. 
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Sri M. Prasad read his paper on *Geo-Strategy—a New Line 
of Investigation’. Prof. Chhabra said that the speaker had 
broken new ground and congratulated Sri Prasad for his original 
approach. Prof. Sircar agreed with Prof. Chhabra and added 
that more work could profitably be done on the topic discussed 
by Sri Prasad. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee pointed out that the speaker 
had ignored the Mahābhārata in his discussions. Sri S. Bandyo- 
padhyay said that the Manusmrti should also have been con- 
sidered by Sri Prasad in his discussion. There was a lively 
discussion on the meaning of the word skandhāvāra. 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read his paper entitled “Places Sacred 
to Karttikeya in Ancient India’, in which attention was drawn 
to some firthas mentioned in the Great Epic and the Puranas, 
He said that Skanda's popularity declined in the post-Gupta 
period and most of the Skanda-tirthas were converted to Siva- 
ürthas afterwards. Prof. Sircar observed that Dr. Chatterjee was 
perhaps not correct to say that, at Prthüdaka, Kārttikeya was 
later supplanted by his father Siva. He thought that the con- 
flicting references in the Mahābhārata and the Vamana Purāņa 
might indicate that there were two temples (one dedicated to Siva 
and another to Karttikeya) in that famous firtha. As regards 
Dr. Chatterjee's statement that the Vayu was one of the earliest 
Puranas, Prof. Sircar said that there are both earlier and later 
sections in the said Purana. Dr. S. R. Das thought that, from 
the mere designation of a place, one should not arrive at any 
definite conclusion. Prof. Sircar agreed with Dr. Das and 
pointed out that names like Visnupura, Sivapura or Karttikeyapura 
do not always connect these places with those deities, but may 
be coined after persons bearing those names. Dr. Das wanted 
to know why Dr. Chatterjee connected Soma-tirtha with 
Kürttikeya. Dr. Chatterjee replied that he had based his observa- 
tion on the authority of the Mahābhārata. 

Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri read her paper entitled “The Location of 
Certain Ancient Indian Tribes and the Evidence of Coins’. 
According to Dr. Sm. Lahiri, coins bearing the names of ancient 
cities and tribes can solve many vexed problems of ancient 
Indian geography, though the evidence of coins should be 
compared critically with those from other sources. Prof, Sircar 
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observed that Dr. Sm. Lahiri might be right in suggesting that 
the Vrsnis migrated to Mathura from the Punjab because, even 
though the coins belong to a later period, the Vrsnis belonged 
to the Yadu clan which was settled in the Punjab according to 
the Reveda. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee said that the Vrsnis are not 
connected with the Punjab in the Mahābhārata, the testimony 
of which indicates that this tribe originated in Mathura and fled 
to Kušasthalī, being unable to resist Jarasandha’s prowess. Sri 
R. K. Bhattacharya quoted the Rājatarangiņī and suggested that 
the Vrsnis conquered the Punjab at a later date.” Prof, Sircar 
did not attach much importance to the Aajatarangimi when it 
speaks of such an early period. Regarding the Kulūtas 
mentioned by Dr. Sm. Lahiri, Prof. Sircar pointed out that, 
during Vīrayašas” time, they ruled over both the Kulu valley 
and Taxila. Prof. Chhabra enquired whether *Rājanya" is a 
common or proper name. Dr. Sm. Lahiri answered that it is a 
common name. 

Prof. Sircar then thanked all the participants and guests for 
making the Seminars a success. He also expressed his gratitude 
to the scholars of other Universities who took all the trouble 
in coming to Calcutta to take part in the deliberations of the 
Seminars. Prof. Chhabra thanked Prof. Sircar on behalf of the 
guests from other Universities and observed that the Seminars 
were indeed a remarkable success. 


The day's Seminar closed at 5 P.M. 
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Ancient Indian Geography 
V. S. Agrawala, Banaras Hindu University 


It has been rightly said that geography and chronology are 
the two sparkling eyes of history. The same is doubly true 
about the history of ancient India. Upto now geographical 
studies have depended on stray efforts and no sustained work 
according to a phased programme seems to have been undertaken. 
It is a lucky thing that the geographical material about ancient 
India is so abundant and the tradition of ancient place-names 1s 
so rich and instructive. In short, we may point out to the 
literature of the Vedas, Pali literature, Agamic literature, Puranas, 
Classical Sanskrit Kāvya literature, Tīrtha-yātrās, writings of the 
Greek geographers, Chinese pilgrims and Arab writers, etc. A very 
important source is furnished by the inscriptions and donative 
records in which place-names almost invariably occur and of 
which the entrics await to be brought under the scheme of a 
Dictionary. It is against this rich background that a compre- 
hensive scheme of ancient Indian geographical material should 
be drawn by some University or Research Institute undertaking 
this work.* 

In the Puranas we find a twofold conception of geography, 
namely, Caturdvīpi-Bhūgola or the Earth as a lotus of four 
petals represented by four continents on the four sides of the 
Golden Mountain, Sumeru. This was the earlier conception 
followed by another of Saptadvipi-Bhügola or the Earth with 
seven continents and this was dove-tailed into the  Puràánic 
Bhuvanakoša texts in a confused state as they are found today; 





*[The Centre of Advanced Study in ATHC, Calcutta University, 
undertook this task, and its Geographical Dictionary is nearly ready for 
the press —Ed.] | 
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but by proper discrimination, it can be clearly separated, as our 
friend Rai Krishna Dasji of the Bharat Kala Bhavan has done 
in some of his papers which I have summarised in my commentary 
on the Matsya Purdna (pp. 184-88). 

As regards the shape of the country we meet with a three- 
fold conception: 1. Kārmuka; 2. Sakata; and 3. Kürma- 
samsthana. 

In the Xānwka- or Dhünusa-samisthüna, the contour of 
the land is compared to a Bow, with its two ends reaching the 
east and the west and the Arrow drawn towards the north.* 
This seems to have belonged to a period when the Bactrian 
Greeks and the Indo-Greeks occupied the western part of 
the land. The other shape was to describe the country as a 
Sakata or Wagon in which the peninsular portion seems to have 
received a graphic conception. We owe this to the Buddhist 
literature, and it may be that this preceded the first. 

The third was the Tortoise shape or the Karma-saristhana 
formulated during the Gupta period when the land was said to 
have nine divisions comparable to the nine limbs of the body 
of the tortoise as explained in the Markandeya Purana, Chapter 
58. and the Brhatsamhita. The list of the janapadas under this 
description bears testimony to its late character. Unfortunately, 
the older list of the janapadas as preserved in the Bhuvanakoša 
chapters and the new list of the Kūrma-vibhāga have been some- 
times confused as by Schafer in his Ethnography of Ancient India 
(1954), by S. B. Chaudhury in his Ethnic Settlements in Ancient 
India (Calcutta, 1955) and by Lewis in his paper “Geographical 
Text of the Puranas—a further critical study’ (Purana, Vol. TV, 
1962, pp. 112-45). 

The physical boundaries of the land were recognised in the 
Vedic literature which refers to the two great landmarks of the 
Himalaya mountains and the two oceans, namely the Eastern 
and the Western Seas (pūrv-ūpara-samudra). About the Himā- 
layas, the geographical picture had been clearly grasped from the 


*[The Markandeya Purūņa (57.58-59) mentions Bhārata-varsa as 
catuh-samsthana-samsthita and compares its shape with a bow, the string 
of which is the Himavat—Ed ] 
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most ancient times with respect to several details, e.g., their 
extension from Afghanistan to Assam. The main feature of the 
Himalayas is its three horizontal divisions according to the 
altitudes from below upwards or from the plains to the tableland 
of Tibet. The portion of the Tarai was known as Bahirgiri and 
the people residing there as Bahirgiryah. 

This portion is best seen in the sub-Himalayan mountainous 
tracts or foot-hills lying between Hardwar and  Dehra-dun. 
After crossing these outlying regions, we come to the next altitude 
from 6000' to 10,000’ known as Upagiri in which all the lower 
peaks and summer resorts like Mussourie, Nainital, Simla, 
Dalhousie, etc., are situated. Immediately after Rajpur near 
Dehra-dun, we come face to face with this altitude of the 
Himalayas in the ascending path to Mussourie. This was known 
as Culla-Himavanta in Pali literature, the same as the Lesser 
Himálayas of today. 

The third portion was known as Antargiri corresponding to 
the great central Himalaya of modern geographers in which the 
highest peaks like  Badarinátha, Kedāranātha, Nanda Devi, 
Trišūla, Dhavalagiri, Kanchanjunga, Gosaintan, etc., which have 
a height of about 20,000 ft. or more, are situated. These were 
like the three steps of Narayana which intending pilgrims to 
Badri-Kedár and Kailās-Mānsarovar were required to scale. The 
Himalaya was described as a varsa-parvata separating the continent 
of Bháürata- or Haimavata-varsa from other continents like 
Ketumāla on the west and Bhadrāšva on the east and Uttarakuru 
on the north of the Sumeru ; but the ancient geographers also made 
a list of the smaller mountain peaks in India herself where a stan- 
dard list of seven was brought under the scheme of seven kula- 
parvatas, namely, Mahendra (the mountain in Orissa and Kalinga), 
Malaya (the mountain range in the south and Tamil land) known 
even today as Malai. Sahya, famous under the same name, 
Suktimat and Rksa, the two parallel projections spreading over 
Madhya Pradesh and Gondwana, Vindhya and Pāriyātra (the 
old name of the Arāvalli), so called because the routes on its south 
and north leading towards Sindhu-Sauvira had to skirt its spurs. 
The Purānas also, e.g. the Markandeya, preserve the names of 


other thirty smaller hills, only some of which can be identified 
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today. The mountains were traversed by à number of passes 
known as Dvāra which in Assam and Bengal or Sikkim are still 
known as such. We also have description of the narrow tracts 
like Ajapatha, Sankupatha, etc., used for transporting goods on 
the back of goats and rams and for scaling difficult scarps or 
rock faces. 

A study of the ancient Indian routes forms an essential part 
of the geography of ancient India and some of them may be 
noted here, The most important was the Uttarāpatha mentioned 
by Pànini with reference to the merchandise transported along that 
route and, therefore, named after it—specially horses and woolen 
blankets for which Gandhāra, Bahlika and Kamboja were famous. 
The great northern route now known as the Grand Trunk Road 
or as Aah-i-Azam connected the principal capitals and trading 
centres like Tamralipti, Campa, Pataliputra, Varanasi, Kaušāmbī, 
Kanyakubja, Mathura, Hastinapura, Srughna, Sakala, Taksašilā, 
Puskalàvati, Kapisi, Bamyan, Bahlika and Kamboja. Probably 
it was the greatest overland route in Asia along which numerous 
caravans plied throughout the year and which therefore was 
maintained in a safe and comfortable condition by the Mauryan 
kings like Candragupta and Ašoka. The next great route on 
the Indian side was named as the NDvārāvatī-Kamboja route in 
the old Jātaka literature. It started from the sea-port of Dvārakā 
and passing through Anarta or the Sabarkanta touched Madhya- 
mika as its middle point to the south of the Arāvalli and, from 
there, it reached the Indus and, from there turning north, 
went upto Roruka, the capital of Sauvira. From there it 
branched into an eastern sector along the main stream of the 
Sarasvati going upto Hastināpura and another towards the north 
going upto Sehmaka or Gilgit and Chitral, Bahlika on the 
Oxus, and from there eastwards upto Kamboja on the headwaters 
of the Oxus. Then there was the route from Central Asia where 
the thick kīcaka bamboos grew in the region of the Oxus, and 
passing through Leh, Ladak, that is the forest of the Bhürja 
or Birch-bark trees, terminated in the Rampur-Bushar region 
of the Kinnara tribes. From there, passing along the head- 
waters of the Ganga, it skirted the Himalayan foothills until it 
reached the northern borders of Bihar, Bengal and Assam. This 
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latter was the route taken by Krsna, Bhima and Arjuna for 
reasons of secrecy in their journey to Rājagrha, capital of 
Jarasandha. A sector of the Dvārāvatī-Kamboja route was used 
by Maudgalyayana who first went to Sauvira and then to Sehmaka 
to preach the religion of the Buddha as stated in the Rudra- 
yanāvadāna of the Divyāvadāna.* The second sector from 
Dvārakā to Roruka was used by Krsna in his journey between 
Indraprastha and Dváàrakà, and it is not a little surprising that 
the detailed stages of the route are mentioned twice in the 
Bhūgavata, 1, 10. 34-35 and X. 71. 21-22. 

It may also be pointed out that this route was the most 
frequented one during the Gupta period when three great Stūpas 
were raised to punctuate the pilgrims’ progress, namely the 
Stüpa of Devanimori in the Sabarkanta District, that of Mir- 
purkhas and that on the top of the Mohenjodaro mound. These 
outstanding landmarks left a lasting impression on the minds of 
merchants, monks, and travellers. According to Māgha, Dvārakā 
was a busy sea-port with its dockyards full of ships laden with 
costly merchandise which even Krsna was tempted to see. 


In the Aranyaka-parvan, we find mention of a clustre of 
three routes, namely, the one going to the south, Daksináparha- 
marpa, followed by the Grand Trunk Express even today; the 
other, Daksinakosala-mārga, going to Raipur and Bilaspur and the 
third entering Vidarbha, the observation point for all of them 
being the Nisadha country round Konthwar (Kuntides$a) or 
Gwalior. These passed through the dense forest of Central India 
and the Deccan generally known as Vindhy-ātavī or the country 
of the Pulindas. We also have under this context three other 
sectors of an inter-connected route, namely the one from Šrāvastī 
to Kaušāmbī and the Cedi country: the second from Magadha 
through the Son valley and the third from the region of the 
Mekala or the source of the Narmada through the valley of the 
Jyotiratha river (modern Johila). The route along the Narmada 
to the western ocean or the sea-port of Bhrgukaccha was given 
the holiest rank in the Gupta period owing to its passing through 





* [There appears to be some confusion here.—Ed.] 
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Malwa which then became the cradle of what was best in Gupta 
culture, namely holy Brahmanas studying the Vedas and per- 
forming yajūas, many centres of Sanskrit learning along the 
banks of the Narmada, a large number of shrines and the region of 
undisturbed prosperity for which the Mālava country was then 
famous as seen in the descriptions of Ujjayini in Kālidāsa, the 
Caturbhüni and Bana mentioning it as a Sürvabhauma-nagara 
or cosmopolitan city. A detailed investigation of the routes 
in all parts of the country is essential to understand the move- 
ments of art, literature and religious cults that travelled along 
the routes from one centre to another and to secluded outposts 
or outlying regions specially in an age when there was much 
healthy rivalry for building up local units of flourishing culture. 

The evidence of the Bhuvanakoša chapters in the Puranas 
is the most valuable geographical material that we have in 
Sanskrit literature. These chapters seem to belong to the older 
stratum in the Matsya (Chs. 114-19) and Vayu (Chs. 40-49) 
Puranas and subsequently incorporated in the Brahmdanda 
(I. 16-19), Vümana (Chs. 11-13), Markandeya (Chs. 54-60), 
Visnudharmottara (Y. 5-11), Visnu (IT. 3-4), Brahma (Chs. 
20-27), Kürma (I. 40-50). Agni (Chs. 118-20), Siva (V. 17-18) 
and Linga (Chs. 46-51) Puranas. 

These chapters have preserved lists of rivers flowing from 
the seven Aula-paryatas and lists of janapadas situated in the 
seven divisions of Bháàratavarsa. Several attempts at preparing 
a critical text have been made; but they still require a fresh 
attempt on the basis of as many good manuscripts as available. 
The one distinguishing feature of the Bhuvanakoša text is that 
the geography of the seven Dvipas or continents is treated 
separately including that of Bhadrāšva, Bhārata, Ketumāla and 
Uttarakuru and the three others subsequently added. Bhadrāšva 
is a significant name, literally meaning the ‘land of the auspicious 
white horse’, i.e. China which had the horse or dragon as its 
auspicious sign. Ketumdla on the west seems to have signified 


the broad continental space west of the Sumeru or Pamir and 


extending upto Iran and the Russian Steppes where the religion 
of Ahur Mazda was once the strongest influence. Ketur tala 
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seems to have been the same as the winged orb of the Iranian 
religion, sometimes with the figure of a maiden within it and hence 
referred to as ‘the Dhvajavati kanya of the Rsi Harimedhas' (atra 
Dhvajavatī nāma kumārī Harimedhasah—Udyoga-parvan, 108.13). 
The geography of the Bhuvanakoša seems to have been compiled 
as a hand-book for the use of caravan merchants who plied their 
intercontinental trade against the background of Jambhūdvīpa 
which was a geographical entity stretching from China to 
Caucasia and Abyssinia and from the northernmost waters of 
the Siberian rivers upto Cape Comorin. This region was intersected 
by a number of grand routes, the echoes of which are some- 
times heard in the literature of India and other countries. The 
routes passed along the river-valleys which made the names 
famous in more than one country and under bilingual appellations 
as recorded in some of the Purāņas. One may understand against 
this background references to such names as Candradvipa in 
the north of China, Sandili-devi or the lights of aurora borialis 
in the north arctic ocean or Svetadvipa on the banks of the 
Ksiroda-samudra, i.e.. Ksiravan which was the old name of the 
Caspian sea and was famous as the country of the Sakas. The 
geographical description of Central Asia where the Saka tribes 
and the Rsikas or Yuechis had their original home is found in 
the Puranas with such names as the Kumuda mountain (Komedai) 
and the Kumārī river (Komerai) which can be identified with 
the help of the geography of Herodotus. This is a work 
which requires the collaboration of Russian, Chinese, Classical 
and Indian scholars who should exchange notes on the basis 
of material preserved in their literatures. In the eyes of these 
nations, the most important landmark was the Oxus flowing 
through the extensive regions of Central Asia, named as Vanksu 
or Vaksu or Caksu or Iksu in the Purāņas and flowing from 
the Pamirs in the east to the sea of Aral with many feeders on 
its right and left banks. 

On the Indian side a very detailed survey of river names 
had been carried out from the material about inland routes 
(sthala-mārga) which traversed every part of the country. Their 
classification according to the mountain-sources is the work of a 
brilliant author and quite helpful in their identification. Each 
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river-valley served as a crucible of culture and colonisation in 
which various peoples settled. The Purāņic material on this 
subject is preserved in the form of the janapada names with its 
background on tribal movements, the historical basis of which 
awaits to be fully deciphered. We have a large number of mythical 
fouaders of the janapada divisions, e.g., Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Suh- 
ma and Kalinga, giving a picture of Eastern India under five ances- 
tral kings of a dim past, which appears like an effort of the royal 
bards working not at history but conferring an honourable status 
on the royal genealogy of these countries. The same may be 
said about the sons of Yayāti, amongst whom the Anus became the 
Ksatriya descendants of the janapada states in the Punjab, the 
Druhyus in Gandhāra, and the Yadus forming a belt of dynastic 
kingdoms from Saurāshtra to the headwaters of the Narmada. 
The descendants of Puru form the royal lines of Hastinapura 
and Madhyadesa, and those of Turvasu went westwards and were 
lost in the congerie of tribes settled there; but one of the 
Strangest things in Purànic geography is the mention of the 
Ceras, Pandyas, Colas and Kulyas as the descendants of Turvasu. 
An intelligent explanation of this tradition may be found in suppos- 
ing that the people who created the Indus Valley civilisation 
were of the Turvasu stock, who when their civilisation came to 
an end in the Indus Valley shifted themselves to the extreme 
south by the coastal routes. This is a tempting theory holding 
within its womb possibilities of future research and exploration. 
That is how one could explain the Dravida language as a linguistic 
island in the Indus Valley. 

The janapada list of the Bhuvanakoša is arranged in 
seven divisions of Bhāratavarsa, namely, Udicya, Madhya- 
deša, Pracya, Daksiņāpatha, Vindhyaprstha. Aparanta or 
Pa$cima and Parvatüéraya. A very intelligent scheme for the 
recording of geographical data, which is helpful in the identifi- 
cation of the various regions in that list. In this study one is 
brought face to face with the conception of the janapada state 
as a political, social, economic and cultural unit of which the 
boundaries have sometimes remained constant and at others 
fluctuated. The janapada states occupied almost the whole 


country from Kamboja and Bahlika on the Oxus in the north 
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to Sauvira and Saurástra in the west and to Süramasa or the 
Surma valley of Assam in the east and to the three kingdoms 
of the extreme south, viz., Cera, Pandya and Cola. It appears that 
there was practically no region which was not organised as a 
janapada division. The janapada period ranging in date from 
about 1000 B.C. upto 500 B.C. was the age of the highest cuitural 
development known in Indian history when the literature of the 
Upanisads and scientific treatises like the Nirukta, Vyākaraņa 
and Chandas and such sciences as Ayurveda and Natya were 
evolved in the Vedic Academies and outside them by thinkers 
of the highest distinction, whose contribution to world knowledge 
has to be recognised even now. Peripatetic scholars (carakah) 
freely travelled from Mithila to Kuru-Paūcāla and Madra visit- 
ing kings and sages in quest of knowledge. This was the glorious 
age of the janapada states bristling with literary and mercantile 
activities. We have heard much about the cultural heights 
attained by the Greek city-states ; but the janapada state in India 
was a much more extensive experiment both in time and place 
serving as the rich mould of cultural institution which built up 
this great civilisation. The polity of the janapada, as republics 
and monarchies, with elective and administrative consciousness 
and the moral ideals, the town-planning of capitals, the defensive 
organisation known as janapada-gupti and the loyalties of the 
citizens (bhakti) and their boundaries (tadavadhi) and religious 
institutions and philosophies of life and freedom are so many 
topics that deserve detailed investigation on the basis of the 
rich material preserved in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literatures. 
The picture is a brilliant one and should be welcome to Indian 
historians. In this context, the name of Pāņini stands out in 
relief. He was a master of Indian geography, whose field survey 
put him in possession of a list of five hundred towns and villages 
from the Beas to the Indus as preserved in the ganas to some 
of the sūtras, specially 4.2.80, containing 17 gana lists of place- 
names. The Greek geographers also state that there were 500 
towns between the Beas and the Indus, but do not give their 
names: and it is to the credit of Panini that we come across in the 
Astādhyāyī a solid list of these names which await to be indenti- 
fied in the traditional geography of the Punjab and the north- 
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west, for the clans that had their origin in those places have not 
disappeared altogether, but are settled in different areas of migra- 
tion. Pāņinian geography is as authentic as that of the inscrip- 
tions, and serious students of Indian history cannot afford to ignore 
the data in the Astādhyāvi. 

The next stage of geographical recording is available in the 
Ramayana and the Mahābhārata. We specially think of the 
digvartiana or descriptions of the four regions as given by 
Sugriva to the monkey-chiefs going in search of Sità. This was 
a conventional description based on the geographical knowledge 
of the sea and land possessed by merchants most probably in the 
Kusina period, since here we find a reference to the goddess San- 
dili in the extreme north and to the seven kingdoms of Java in 
Indonesia. The Mahābhārata also preserves a couple of digvar- 
nana, namely, one given by Garuda to the sage Galava and another 
found in the Sabhā-parvan account of the conquest of the four 
Pandava brothers and of the presents brought to Yudhisthira by 
the kings of the four directions. The economic and political con- 
ditions of the chapters in the Sabhà-parvan seem to refer to the 
geography and history of the Saka-Kusāņa period, when the 
doors of international movements of conquests and trade were 
thrown open to India, the main forum. In this list we have 
mention of the jade stone and paipilika gold from Central Asia 
together with many kinds of woolen stuff including furs and 
skin coats. 

For geographical studies, the Gupta period also focuses our 
attention and here the works of Kalidasa are as instructive as 
those of Panini. A new factor in this period is the consciousness 
about the Indian Ocean and its islands. The eastern ocean was 
known as mahodadhi (Raghu, 4.34) and the Arabian Sea as 
ratnākara (Raghu, 13.1). The oceanic islands, joined to the 
mainland through naval trade and sea-voyages, also floated into 
the consciousness of the people. Their culture in the field of 
religion, art and polity had a number of intimate ties with India, 
and the same is reflected in the geography of Bharata in the 
Gupta period. In fact the mainland and the eighteen islands 
of the Indian ocean now were designated as Bharata leading to 
à new conception of the nine divisions of Bharata as stated in 
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the Puranas (Bhüratasy—ásya varsasya nava bhedan=nibho- 
dhata).! When the meaning of the term Bharata became thus ex- 
tended so as to include the islands across the seas, it became neces- 
sary to adopt a different name for the mainland of India which 
then became known as Kumārī-dvīpa, a name which is distinctly 
mentioned in the Vārmana Purana and also in the sankalpa- 
mantra recited every day. The Skanda Purana amplifies the 
meaning of Kivnārī-dvīpa with its 72 divisions (Kumārikā- 
Khanda) also giving the name of each portion and the income 
from its revenues. The number of islands was at first eight 
including such names as Indradyumna, Nagna-dvīpa, Suvarņa- 
dvipa, Vāruņa-dvīpa, etc.; but with expanding colonisation, this 
number increased upto eighteen so that Kālidāsa refers to king 
Sahasrabahu Arjuna of Mahismati as having installed his vūpas 
in the eighteen islands. Bana becomes more poetical when he 
refers to the big garland of eighteen islands adorning the feet of 
the Motherland of Bharata like an asta-mangalaka-mālā or a gar- 
land made of eight auspicious symbols. The ancient Bhuvanakoša 
lists of janapadas were retouched during the Gupta period when 
the cultural and literary achievements of the mother-country 
resounded in Indonesia, China, Mongolia and Korea, and the 
Puránic poets felt inspired to add a eulogy of about half a 
dozen verses as the epilogue to their Bhuvanākoša material begin- 
ning with na Bhaàrata-samam varsam prthivyGm—asti bho dvijah 
(Brahma P., 427.71). and a divine symphony expressing the 
desire of the gods in heaven to be born as mortal men in the 
land of Bhārata which conferred both heaven and salvation— 
svarg-üpavarg-aspada-hetubhüte (Visnu P. Il. 3.24). Bharata 
was then celebrated as karma-bhiimi, a term found in half a 
dozen Puranas and also in the Kādambarī and the Bhāgavata, 
meaning the land for performing pious actions and reaping their 
fruits—sarva-karma-phala-bija. 

In the literature of the period between the first and the 
eighth century, we have a number of passages describing the 


| Masiya (114.7), Vámana (13. 8-11), Markandeya (57.5), Vayu 
(45.78), etc. 
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oceans, the most remarkable of which is by Kālidāsa who in 
spite of his love for economy of words has gone into raptures 
about singing the glories of the mahdrnava, which he compared 
with Nārāyaņa-Visņu in fulfilment of the contemporaneous 
beliefs. We have one pregnant Sloka in the Matsya Purana 
(172.33-34, 37) describing the same idea, but much more 
specific from the geographical point of view, for it refers to the 
12 islands, 11 sea-ports and 8 mountains along the sea board 
of India and in the ocean attached to it : Dvādaš-ārka-mahā- 
dvipam rudr-aikādaša-pattanam | Wasv-asta-parvat-opetam trai- 


loky-ambho-mahodadhim |. . . tan=tu yoga- mahüpüram Nārā- 
yana-maharnavam || There could be no loftier conception of the 


ocean than conceiving it as the visible form of Lord Visnu who 
contained in his body the 12 Adityas as the 12 islands, 11 Rudras 
as the 11 sea-ports and the 8 Vasus as the eight mountains. The 
number of oceanic islands scems to have increased from 9 to 
12, then to 14 and finally, to 18, some of the additional names 
being given in the Ma'jušrīmūlakalpa. The sea-ports have been 
known since that time by those very names as Bhrigukaccha, 
Sürpáraka, Marucipattana, Nagapattana, Višākhapattana, Masuli- 
pattana, etc. The immense wealth from the eastern islands and 
the western countries of the Roman empire that flowed into 
India during the lst'seven centuries of the Christian era during 
Saka, Kusána, Āndhra-Šātavāhana, Gupta and Pallava periods 
was the gift of the geographical position of India as the hub of 
the civilised world and we have concrete proof of the same in 
the limitless gold coinage of the Gupta emperors, showing how 
the wealth of the four quarters had accumulated in the coffers 
of India and converted into beautiful currency that was in use 
in the thatched huts of the poor, the homes of the middle-class 
man and the palaces of kings. 

Indian geographical consciousness was at its best in this age 
and the works of Kālidāsa are of great value as regards 
geographical knowledge within the borders of India and beyond 
her borders. He mentions the land route to Pārasīka. Bahlika 
and Kamboja, to Lauhitya and Kāmarūpa and to Malaya and 
Tamraparni, making also a reference to the Dardura and Sahya 
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hills and to Konkana and the Trikütas. He further mentions the 
lavanga trade between India and the Dvīpāntara islands. Once 
in the Meghadiita, he describes the axial route through the heart 
of the country and twice in the Raghuvarnga describes the same 
grand route from the extreme south to Ayodhyà and the circum- 
ambulatory route leading to the four directions of the country 
along which the vast armies of conquering heroes travelled. In 
the Raghuvamsa, he has also mentioned the important inland 
route from Magadha to Vidarbha along the vital channels of 
the Sona and its tributary, the Jyotirathà river. In this context, 
we are reminded of the four directions of space described as the 
crbi of conquest of a Cakravartin king named Candra. His 
imposing victories extended upto Vanga in the east, Kamboja and 
Bahlika in the north, Párasika in the west and the southern ocean 
whose waters are said to have been made fragrant with the 
glories of his travels.* His name is given as Candra in the 
Meharauli pillar inscription and there seems to be hardly any 
doubt that he was no other than Candragupta II Vikramaditya 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 

With the opening of new regions towards the Himalayas, 
Bengal and Assam, Central India and the Southern States, the 
West and North-West, a mass of new geographical material came 
into the hands of poets and prose writers of which intimate 
touches are found in the works of Subandhu, Bana, Haribhadra 
and Uddyotana-sūri besides Kālidāsa who was the greatest of 
them all. The authors of the Divyávadüna and the Jātakamālā 
also were masters of inter-oceanic and inter-continental geogra- 
phical knowledge adorning the texture of the stories told by 
them. In this age, new religious centres were given the status 
of holy places and we begin to come across standard Tirthamülà 
texts, three of which are given in the Mahabhdrata—Vana-parvan,* 
and a few others in the form of Sakti-pithas, Visnu-pithas, 


* [Kambojā and Pārasīka are really not mentioned in Candra's 
Meharauli pillar inscription. The description of his digvijava is conven- 
tional —D.C.S.)] 

2 Cf. Pulastya, Chs. 80-83; Dhaumya, Chs. 85-88; Lomaša, Chs., 
89-153. 
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Siva-pithas and Yaksa-pithas, the last one preserved in the 
Mahāmāyūrī text with its geographical background extending 
from Afghanistan to the Far South showing how religion and 
geography were moving together in apotheosis of the Mother- 
land. 

As a necessary corollary of standardised Tirthamálüs came 
into existence some other texts known as Sthalamāhātmyas, i.e. 
the topographical description of the holy spots at special centres 
of pilgrimage like Mathura, Varanasi, Prayāga, Gaya or the banks 
of the Narmada from her source to the meeting with the sea 
or Kuruksetra with its numerous rivers, ponds and firthas 
brought under the purview of the VGmana Purana (Chs. 33-46) 
or the Gautamimahatmya in the Brahma Purana (Chs. 70-175). 
In several Puranas, we find mammoth lists of tīrthas—Sarva- 
tirthamahatmya in the Garuda Purana (I. 81, 1-30); Tīrthasūchī 
in the Padma Purana (Srstikhanda, 11. 2-82); Sarvatīrtha- 
māhātmya in the Brahma Purana (25. 8-86); Tirthāvalivarnana in 
the Skanda Purana (230, 7-111); Sraddhayogya-tirthanadm varna- 
nam in the Matsya Purana, (22, 3-80); Jambhūdvīpa-tīrthasūcī in 
the Padma P. (VI. 129, 5-36), etc. 

During the Gupta period, some kind of cadastral survey 
determining the measurements and quality of land in each village 
and fixing on their basis the land revenue in terms of the 
Karsapana coins was carried out; it was continued to later 
periods more or less without change since the produce from 
lands was nearly constant. The secretariats of the different 
kingdoms maintained these records as was the practice upto the 
time of the merger. The Cola administration also carried out 
such a survey for South India and it appears that the revenue 
department of Akbar followed suit for all the provinces of his 
kingdom, of which the Ain-i-Akbarī has preserved a detailed 
record. The geographical knowledge was much extended during 
the Turkish and Mughul periods for which fortunately we have 


adequate literature. We are also reminded of the list of 98 
divisions of India in the varnaka literature on which detailed "n 


. work remains to be done. 
The problems of ancient Indian geography are not m 
ect identification, but a detailed study of the land. ou 
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sea-routes, changing boundaries, climatic variations, political and 
economic histories and allied problems with which any patient 
researcher on the subject will be faced. It would be an achieve- 


ment to prepare a Compendium of geographical texts as sources, 
a detailed atlas and a comprehensive dictionary of the geogra- 


phy of ancient India. 
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Brahmottara and Ramanaka 


A. B. L. Awasthi, Lucknow University 


The Ramayana refers to the sea as the abode of jewels (samu- 
dram ratn-Gdhyam).. Surgiva asked the monkey-leaders to go in 
the search of Sità to the Eastern Islands, viz., Yava-dvipa with 
its seven dependencies, Rüpya-dvipa, Suvarna-dvipa, etc., and even 
beyond them across the Šišira-giri.* The epic also refers to 
the land-route passing through the hills (giribhir—ye ca gamyante) 
as well as the sea-routes across the seas navigable through boats 
and ships (plavanena plavena ca).* Standing on the velā-kūla, 
one could observe the surging waves of the ocean decked with 
the chain of islands (ürmimantam samudram ca apāra-dvīpa- 
bhüsanam).* One could also notice the merchants sailing on 
the sea with their ships laden with a heavy load of cargo 
(euru-bhāra-bhar-ākrānta-nauh sasarth—eva ságare).^ This trade 
stimulated the cultural contacts with the ‘sarva-dvipas’ or 
‘samudra-dvipas’, which constituted an inseparable unit of 
Bhāratavarsa, styled Dvīpāntara. 

The Skanda Purāņa refers to hundreds of merchants sailing 
to Brahmottara with their goods, attracted by the lucrative trade." 
This Brahmottara is placed in Pracya.* According to Sircar, 
"Brahmottara may be associated with the name of Burma, which 
is derived from the Mrama, one of the three tribes that migrated 
into Burma and ultimately lent their name as a national 


Bāla-kāņda, III. 8. 

Kiskindhā-kāņda, XL. 30-31. 

Ibid.. XL. 29. 

Harivanša, Visnu-parvan, XXXIX. 68. 

Kiskindhā-kāņģa, XVI. 24, | 
Skanda Purāņa, VII. i. 24. 74. | 

Markandeya Purana, LIV. 43; Vāmana Purana, XII. 45. 0 — — 
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designation to all Burmese.”* Buddhist literature—Pali and 
Sanskrit—gives us an interesting and important account of sea- 
voyage to Brahmottara through Ramanaka and Sadāmattaka : 


Atikkamma Ramanakam Sadāmattafi=ca dūbhakam,* 
and also : 


Atikkamma Ramanakam Sadamattai=—ca dübhakam 
Brahmottaram ca püsadam kenatthena idh— agato ||!'° 


We find a graphic account of such a voyage to Brahmottara 
in the Divyūvadāna and Avadūnašataka undertaken by Maitra- 
kanyaka, a sārthavāha, who sailed in the turbulent waters of the 
Southern Sea (duravagadha-salilasya mahdrnavasya daksinam tīra- 
dešam—āsasāda).!* ^ His father was a mahdsarnudra-vanik, a 
merchant engaged in the maritime trade. He reached the beautiful 
city of Ramanaka and, sailing southward (daksina-paddhati- 
gamanāc—=ca), he reached the city of Sadāmatta and beyond it, 
towards the south, to Nandana and Brahmottara.'* 


Atikramya Ramanakam Sadadmattam ca Nandanam | 
Brahmottaram ca prāsādam—=icchay—āham  ih—éàgatah ||** 


Of these places Ramanaka-nagara was a celebrated city 
of marvel and majesty. The Brahmavaivartta Purāņa gives some 
interesting information about the exalted city of Ramanaka.'* 
Ramanaka-dvipa, placed in the midst of the ocean (dvipam= 
abdheh, was the abode of the Nagas (nāg-ālayam Ramana- 
kam). Kāliya-nāga deserted Ramanaka-dvipa due to the fear 





8. Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 28, note 5. 

9 Khuddaka Nikaya, Vol. III, Part I, p. 20/3 (Mirtavindajàraka). 
10 Jbid. p. 123/5-6. 

li Divyāvadāna (Mithila ed.), p. $01 /12-13. 

12 Ibid. pp. 501-07; Avadānašataka (Mithila ed.), pp. 89-91. 

13 Avadānašataka, 91/29-30. 

14 Brahmavaivartta Purana (ASS ed. 1935), IV, Pūrvārddha, XTX. 
42, 50, 70, 100. 

Bhāgavata Purana, X. 16.67. 

Ibid., X. 17.1. 
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of Garuda, and sought shelter in the Yamuna along with his 
family. But subdued and suppressed by Krsna, Kaliya was 
asked to go to the sea (samudram yühi mà ciram)!* and to his 
native island called Ramanaka (gaccha Siehrarm Ramanakam ) 19 
Unlike the other texts, the Brahmavaivarta Purana showers much 
encomium on the celebrity of Ramanaka. It looked like the 
exalted city of Indra (Ramanakam yath—endra-nagaram param) 29 
founded by Vi$vakarman.?! 

Ramanaka-dvipa has also been mentioned as one of the 
eight «padvīpas of Jambu-dvipa along with Simhala and Lankā.** 
Thus it represents one of the samudra-dvīpas, which constituted 
Dvīpāntara. 

The Mahābhārata also refers to the janapadas of the 
Ramanas and Cīnas** "*Abhl Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbarī refers to 
Fegu which former writers called Cheen. accounting this to be 
the capital city and seems to include Burma in the Chīna 
country.”** Thus Ramana or Ramanaka represents Rümanna- 
deSa, identified with Lower Burma. 

The Mahābhārata gives an elaborate account of Rāmaņīya- 
dvipa,?* the abode of the Nagas, who were highly pleased with 
their first settlement in this island,** because of its physical features 
and charm. Its forests abounded in fruits and flowers: it com- 
prised beautiful buildings as well as ponds. It was a fine 


island (dvipam suramyam)27 built by Vi$vakarman.?* Thus 
there is semblance in the accounts found in the Mahābhārata and 





17 Ibid, X. 16.63. 

18 Ibid, X. 16.60; Visnu Purana, V. 7.77. 

19 Brahmavaiverta Purana, IV, Pūrvārddha, XIX. 70. 

20 Ibid. XIX. 100. 

21 Ibid. XIX. 104. 

22 Bhagavata Purana, V. 19.30; Devi Bhāgavata Purüna, VIII. 
11. 31-32. 

23 Mahābhārata, Bhisma-parvan, IX. 66. 

24 Sircar, Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 96. 

25. Mahābhārata, Adi-parvan, XXVI 8. 


26 Ibid. Adi-parvan, XXVII 1-2, "e h 
27 Ibid, XXVII 3-11. do 
| 28 Ibid., XXVII. 2. | +. | thes s I 
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; the Brahmavaivarta Purana which eulogises it like the city of Indra. 
Its identity with Indra-nagara probably suggests its identification 
with the capital of Indra-dvipa, one of the nine islands of 
Bhárata-varsa. Thus we conclude that Ramanaka, or Ramaniyaka- 
dvipa represents the Ramanna-deSa (Lower Burma) which had 
assumed great celebrity in the age of the Mahabharata. 











HII 
The Elephant-forests of Ancient India 


D. C. Sircar, Calcutta Ulniversity 


The eight cardinal points, with which the Dik-palas and 
Dig-gajas are associated, are enumerated as—(1) pürva (east), 
(2) agneya (south-east), (3) daksina (south), (4) nairrta (south- 
west), (5) pašcima (west), (6) vāyava (north-west), (7) uttara 
(north) and (8) aišāna (north-east). According to the 
Amarakosa, the following eight Dik-pālas are the lords of the 
eight quarters beginning with the eastern—(1) Indra, (2) Vahni 
(Agni). (3) Pitrpati (Yama), (4) Nairrta, (5) Varuna, (6) Marut 
(Vayu), (7) Kubera and (8) Téa (ISina).2 The list of the 
eight Dig-eajas in the Amarakosa runs as follows—(1) Airāvata, 
(2) Pundarika, (3) Vàmana, (4) Kumuda, (5) Anjana, 
(6) Puspadanta, (7) Sārvabhauma and (8) Supratika.? It is, 
however, well known that the same order of the names has not 
been maintained in the different lists of the Die-gajas. Thus 
Ksirasvàmin, in his well-known commentry on the Amarakosa on 
the above stanza, points out that Bhāguri enumerates the first 
five names as Airávata, Pundarika, Kumuda, Afijana and Vámana 
while the Mālā gives the first two names as Airāvata and 
Supratika. 


VW 1 See Apte's Pract. Sans. Eng. Dict., s.v. astan— 

kr Pürv—agnevi daksina ca nairrti pašcimā tathā | 

li vdyavi c=ottar=aisdni diša asta-vidhāh smrtāh || j 

m 2 I. ii. 6— 
Indro Vahnih Pitrpatir=Nairrto Varuno Marut | 
Kubera JSah patayah pūrv-ādinārm dišāri kramat || 

3 L ii. 8— 

-  Airüávatah Pundariko Vamanah Kumudo='ūjanah | 

M Puspadantah Sarvabhaumah Supratīkas=ca dig-gajàh || 
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The Visnudharmottara mentions the names of the Dig-gajas 
in the following order—(1) Airāvana (i.e. Airāvata), (2) Padma 
(ie. Pundarika), (3) Puspadanta, (4) Vamana, (5) Supratika, 
(6) Anjana, (7) Nīla (i.e. Sārvabhauma) and (8) Kumuda which 
are stated to have been the vahanus of Sakra (Indra) and the 
other Dik-pālas respectively.* The same work also speaks of 
the four classes of the elephants born in the clan of each one 
of the eight, viz. (1) Bhadra the best, (2) Manda the medium, 
(3) Mrga the worst, and (4) Sankirna or the mixed breed.^ The 
Agni Purüna seems to mention the eight names 2s (1) Kumuda, 
(2) Airāvana, (3) Padma, (4) Puspadanta, (5) Wamana, 
(6) Supratika, (7) Anjana and (8) Homa (for Nila or Sar- 
vabhauma )." 

The number of the Dig-gajus seems to have influenced the 
ancient Indian writers” classification of the Indian elephants 
under eight typical groups. Thus the Kawtilīva Arthašāstra 
speaks of the elephants of eight countries grouped into three 
classes—(1) those of Kalinga, Anga, Karüša and Pracya cons- 
ttute the best class, (I!) those of Dašārna and Aparānta are 
medium and (III) those of Surāstra and Paficajana are the worst.’ 


4 I. 251. 11-12— 
Airāvanas—= tāthā Padmah Puspadantaš= ca Vamanah | 
Supratīko= ñjano Nilah Kumudas=ca matangajah | 
Sakr-ddyanam dig-išūnā: vathā-sankhyena vàhanáh || 

5, T. 251. 12-14— 
Catvüro jütayas—tesüm = ek-aikasy—ānvaye smrtāh | 
Bhadrā Manda Mrgā c—aiva Sankirna ca jan-ádhipa || 
Bhadrā šresthā bhavet=tāsāri: Manda madhyā kanīvasi | 
Mreā jiieya ca bāhulvāt Sankīrnā pārthivottama | 
Bhadra-Manda-Mrgünàüàn —ca tatha vaksyvāmi laksanam || 

6 The Agni Purana (2914) has— 
Kurnud-Airavanah(nau) Padmah Puspadanto= tha Vámanah | 
Supratiko—'fijano naga astau Homo="tha daksinam I 

7 IL 2 (Shama Sastry's cd., p. 50) — 
Kaling-Anga-gajüh šresthāh Prācyāš =c=eti Karüsajah 
Dašārnāš=c= Ā parāntāš=ca dvipānām madhyama matah || 
Saurāstrikāh Paficajanās =tesūm pratyavarah smrtāh | 
sarvesüm karmaņā viryam javas=tejaš ca vardhate || 
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It is said in this connection that the strength, speed and spirit 
of all the three categories could be enhanced by means of training. 

The location of the above cight countries is well known. 
Kalinga had its ancient capital at Tosali (in the modern Dhauli 
region in the Puri District of Orissa) ; but, from the close of 
the 5th to the 12th century A.D., its chief city was Kalinga- 
nagara (modern Mukhalingam near Srikakulam in Andhra 
Pradesh). The ancient Anga country comprised the present 
Bhagalpur-Monghyr region of East Bihar and had its head- 
quarters at Campa near Bhagalpur.  Karūša (Kārūša or 
Kārūsa) was known to have been identical with the Shahabad 
region of South-West Bihar as late as the 18th century. 

Pracya or the Eastern Division of ancient India has been 
described as the territory lying to the east of the Kalaka-vana 
(probably in the Allahabad region), Prayüga (near Allahabad) 
or Varanasi by the Brihmanical writers, but of Kajangala (near 
Rajmahal in the Santal Parganas District of Bihar) or Pundra- 
vardhana (Mahāsthān in the Bogra District of East Pakistan) by 
the Buddhist authors." Since Anga and Karü$a (which formed 
part of the territory to the east of Allahabad and Varanasi) are 
separated from Prācya, it may be argued that Prācya of the 
Arthasüstra in the present case is analogous to the Buddhist 
Pracya. But the intention of the author of the Arthasastra may 
have been to indicate the elephants of Eastern India generally 
and of the Anga and Karüsa countries in Eastern India in 
particular. Dašārņa was East Malwa with its capital at Vidišā 
(modern Besnagar in the Vidisha District, M.P.), Aparānta, in 


a narrow sense, corresponded to the Thana region of Maharashtra. 


and had its capital at Sūrpāraka (modern Sopara). Surāstra 
comprised Southern Kathiawar with its capital at Girinagara 
(modern Girnar near Junagarh). Paficajana is the same as 
Paficanada or the Punjab.'” 


8 Cf. Arnigareja-rājye varttamāne Kārūsa-deše in the Masīr (Shaha- 
bad District) inscription of Vikrama 1876 or 1819 A.D. (Bhandarkar's - 
List of Inscriptions, No. 1068). di uxo 

9 Cf. Sircar, Cosm. Geog. E. Ind. Lit, pp. 16-17. 

10 For the location of the cight countries, see Sircar, op. cit., pp. 25; 
77, 79-81. 
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The stanzas quoted above from the Arihašāstra may be com- 
pared with the following verses of the Mānasollāsa (Y. 2. 179-81), 
the celebrated encyclopaedia by king SomeSvara III (1126-38 
A.D.) of Kalyana— 


Kalingam Ve(Ce)di-Kārūšam Dāšārņari ca vanam varam | 
Angireyam tatha Prācyarnī madhyamam vanam— isyate || 
Aparantam Pancanadam Saurüstram c—ddhamam vanam | 
evam—astau vanany—ahur—gajanam janmanah padam || 


It will be seen that the names found in the passage quoted 
from the Arrhašāstra are given here with slight modification in 
a few cases. Thus, instead of Karüša, the Mānasollāsa has Vedi- 
Kārūša or, correctly, Ccedi-Karüša.!! ic. the Cedi and Kārūša 
countries. In the age of SomeSvara III, Cedi was the name of 
the Kalacuri kingdom with its capital at Tripuri, modern Tewar 
near Jabalpur. Whoever may have been responsible for the 
above modification of the description, he seems to have been 
influenced by a desire to distinguish Kārūša from Prācya. The 
same desire may have compelled him to change Añga to Angireya 
Which is otherwise unknown. As we have seen above, Pracya 
was generally supposed to have included both the Kārūša and 
Anga countries which formed parts of modern Bihar. Paficanada 
(the Punjab) is of course the same as Paficajana. 

What is of considerable importance is that the Mānasollāsa 
classification of elephants is different from their classification 
in the Arrhašāstra. According to the former, (I) the best ele- 
phant forests were Kalinga, Cedi-Kārūša and Dāšārna, (II) the 
medium group comprised the Āngireya and Pracya forests, and 
(III) the Aparānta, Páncanada and Saurāstra were the worst. 
Thus, e.g., of the elephants of Dašārņa and Aparānta, placed by 
the Arrhašāstra in the medium class, the Mānasollāsa places the 
first group in class T and the second in class HI. It is difficult 
to say whether the reclassification copied in the Médnasollasa, 
was a deliberate attempt to improve upon the earlier authorities 
on the basis of investigation and personal experience. 


Jl The G.O.S. ed. has Vedi and the Mysore ed. Cedi. 
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The Mānasollāsa (Y. 2. 173-74) describes the extent of the 

Prācya forest in the following stanza— 
Gangasagara-He( Hi) madri-Prayaeanam ca madh yatah | 
vanam Prācyam=iti proktam Lohitā(ty-ā) bdhi( bdhe) - 
$—ca pašcime || 

According to the description, the Pracya forest extended from 
Gangāsāgara (at the junction of the Ganga and the sea) in the 
south to the Himādri (the Himalayas) in the north and from 
Prayága (near Allahabad) in the West to the Lohitya Sea (i.e. 
the lower course of the Brahmaputra which is so mentioned 
in the epigraphic records of Assam)?" in the east. It has to be 
noticed that Anga in East Bihar and Karūša or Kārūša in South- 
West Bihar lay in this tract and that is why Anga has here the 
doubtful name Angireya and Kārūša has been bracketed with 
Cedi and both have been placed outside Pracya as we shall 
presently see. 

The Cedi-Kārūšaka and Angireya forests have been described 
in the Manasollàsa in the following stanza (I. 2. 174-75)— 

Tripuryam Kosal-ādrau ca Ve(Ce)di-Kārūšakari vanam | 

Sriksetram Gauda-Vangdlam—Angireyam vanam smrtam || 

Here the Cedi-Kārūšaka forest is stated to have extended 
from Tripuri (Tewar near Jabalpur) to the mountain range of 
the Kosala (South Kosala) country in the Raipur-Bilaspur region 
of M.P. and the Sambalpur-Balangir area of Orissa. Up to the 
12th century A.D.. South Kosala was under the Somavarnéis 
who had originally their capital at Yayātinagara on the upper 
Mahānadī. It will be seen that the Kārūša country comprising 


 — 


I2 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIX, p. 151. The conception of the Brahma- 
putra as a sea seems to be associated with the tradition about the 
existence, in early times of the Eastern Ocean (Bay of Bengal) near 
Devikotta (modern Bāņgadh in the Dinajpur District, East Pakistan) 
and with the presence, in the central region of Bengal, of large bils or 
lakes like the Chalan in the Rajshahi District (East Pakistan). Wide 
areas of the Mymensing District of East Pakistan, through which the 
Brahmaputra now passes, are spoken of as the ‘sea’ even today. It is 


a lowlying country which is under waters for six or more months of 


the year, 
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the Shahabad District of Bihar seems to be excluded from Cedi- 
Kārūšaka because Kārūša really formed a part of Pracya. 

The Angireya forest is stated to have covered Sriksetra on 
one side and Gauda-Vangala (Gaur-wa-Bangāl of the medieval 
Muslim authors)'* on the other. Gauda and Vangala may of 
course be located respectively in the western and south-castern 
areas of undivided Bengal. But it is difficult to say whether, 
by Sriksetra, the author, like the Chinese pilgrim  Hiuen-tsang, 
means Prome in Burma,'* or Puri in Orissa, which is now called 
Sriksetra (i.e. the illustrious locality) because it is the ksetra 
of the celebrated god Purusottama-Jagannátha."'* 

The Kalinga forest is described in the following verse 
(1.2.175-76) — 

Vindhyādri-Citrakūtādri-Kalinga-Drāvid-āšritam | 

vanam Kalingakam nama samudr-āvadhi kīrtyate | 
This forest comprised the Vindhya range, the Citraküta hill, and 
the Kalinga and Drāvida countries and extended upto the sea 
(i.e. the Indian Ocean).  Hiuen-tsang speaks of the Dravida 
country as having its capital at Kāūcīpura (about 50 miles to 
the west of Madras).!? We know two Citrakütas; one is 
modern Citod in the Udaipur Division of Rajasthan and the 
other is a holy place in the Banda District of U.P. The second 
of the two is probably meant here. 

The description (1.2. 176-77) of the Dāšārņaka forest runs 
as follows— 


Srīšaile Vedasaile ca Malay-ādrau tath—aiva ca | 

vanam Dāšārnakari nama karinüm janma-kāraņam || 
The Dāšārņaka forest is thus stated to have covered the Srisaila, 
the Vedašaila and the Malaya range. Of these, Srisaila is the 
well-known hill in the Nallamalur range and is a celebrated 


13 See Gulbadan Begam's Humdayünnüma cited in Num. Suppl, 
No. XXXIV ; also Firishta's work, Nawalkishore Press, Vol. L, p. 21; 
Vol II, p. 293. Gauda-Vangāla is rare in Sanskrit works, 

14 Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. TI, p. 188. 

15 J. M. Das, Bangala-bhasar Abhidhān, sv. Sri; also Dey, Geog. 


Dict., s.v. 


16 Watters, op. cit, p. 226. 
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firtha in the Kurnool District of Andhra Predesh, while the 
Malaya range comprised the Travancore hills and the southern 
spurs of the Western Ghats."* Vedašaila is the Vedaparvata 
near Chingleput in Madras State. It is famous for the celebrated 
Paksi-tirtha situated on it. We have to note that this Dasarnaka 
forest lay far away from the Dašārņa country in East Malwa. It 
may be noticed that the original list did not include any elephant- 
forest of South India. The author of the Mdnasollasa being 
a Karnátiya was eager to locate at least one name found in the 
old list in the South. Mysore is even now famous for its ele- 
phant forests. 

The stanza (1.2 177-78) describing the Aparanta and 
Saurāstra forests runs as follows— 





Sahyādri-Bhrgukacch-āntam— A paranta-vanam smrtam | 
Dvāravatyām—= Avantyārh ca Saurastram vanam—ucyate || 


The Aparānta forest extended from the Sahyādri or Western 
Ghats upto Bhrgukaccha (modern Broach at the mouth of the 
Narmada) while the Saurāstra forest extended from Dvāravatī 
(i.e. Dvārakā in Western Kathiawad) and included the 
Avanti country (West Malwa) which had its capital at Ujjayini. 

The eighth and last forest, called Pancanada, is described in 
a verse (1.2. 178-79) which runs— 


Kalañjare Kuruksetre Sindhusagara-sangame | 
vanam Pāficanadari proktam Hinālaya-krt-āvadhi || 


This forest was bounded by Kālaūjara (Kalinjara or Kāliūjara 
on the borders of Kashmir according to the Rdjatarangini)™ in 
the west, by Kuruksetra (Karnal District, Haryana) in the east, 
by the Himalaya in the north and the junction of the Indus and 
the Sea (Arabian Sea) in the south. 

A similar description of the elephant-forests is also found 
in the Visnudharmottara (1. 251.22f.). the date of which is 





17 Sircar. Stud. Geox. Anc. Med. Ind. pp. 53 (note 2), 188-89, 


B 18 Dey, op. cit, sv. Bedaparvata tor Vedaparvata. | 
DES: 19 Stein, Kalhana's Rajatarangini, Vol. IL, p. 366 (VIL 1256 and ^ 
| — mote). S 
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regarded as a few centuries earlier than the Mānasollāsa,*” 
although the confusion in the text is even more remarkable. Its 
account of the gajünüm van-āstakam begins with the Pracya forest 
in the following stanza (I. 251. 22-23)— 
Himavat-Prayāga-Lauhitya*!-Gangā-madhye mahad-vanam | 
Prācyam— Airavanasy—oktam vanam yatra matangajāh || 

It is indicated that the Prācya forest was bounded by the 
Himavat (Himālaya) in the north, Prayāga (Allahabad) in the 
west, Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) in the east and the Ganga in the 
south. These boundaries are the same as those described in 
the Mānasollāsa quoted above. The forest is mentioned here as 
the abode of [the elephants of the class of] the Dig-gaja 
Airavana (Airāvata). 

The Karüsa forest is described in another stanza** as the 
abode of [the elephants of the class of] the Dig-gaja Padma or 
Pundarika and as bounded by the Unmatta-Gangās ( probably 
some tributaries of the Ganges).  Tripuri (near Jabalpur), 
Dašārņa (East Malwa) and the Mekala (the Amarkantak and the 
Maikal ranges) apparently in the north, south, west and cast 
respectively. These boundaries appear to include the Cedi 
country, but not Karüsa in the Shahabad region of Bihar. 

The Dāšārnaka forest is described as the abode of [the 
elephants of the class of] the Dig-gaja Naga (i.e. Puspadanta). 
It was bounded by the Bilvašaila, the Vetravati (modern Betwa 
running between Besnagar and Bhilsa), the Dasarnagiri (appa- 
rently in East Malwa) and the Mekala (the Amarkantak and 





20 The Visnudharmottara is assigned to a date between 400 and 
500 A.D. by some and between 628 and 1000 A.D. by others (cf. Hazra, 
Stud. Upap., Vol. E, p. 212; Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., Vol. L p. 580). 
But mistakes like Kāleša and Mārgareyaka seem to suggest that its 
present text may be later than the present text of the Mānasollāsa 
(sce below), though it knew the location of Dašārna about which the 
Manasollasa exhibited a confused idea. 

21 This foot of the stanza has one syllable in excess. The verse is 
preceded by the line—atah param pravaksyami gajānām te van-astakam., 

22 1.251.24-25— 

Unmattagaigas=Tripuri Dašārņam M ekalàás— tathā | 
tesam madhye Karüs-ükhyar vanam Padmasya kīrtitam | 
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Maikal ranges).** Bilvašaila reminds us of the Sun-god 
Bhayilla-svimin worshipped at Bhilsa (now called Vidisha) 
in the early medieval period.?* 

The name Mārgareyaka-vana is applied to what is called 
Angireya-vana in the Mānasollāsa, the name being modified from 
Ansa of the Arthašāstra list. It was the abode of [the elephants 
of the class of] the Dig-paja Vàmana. It is described as bounded 
by the  Páriyátraka (the Western Vindhyas including the 
Aravalli), Waideša or Vidišā, modern Besnagar), the Narmada 
river, and Brahmavardhana which cannot be identified with 
precision." These appear to have been the boundaries res- 
pectively in the west, east, south and north. We are not sure 
whether Brahmavardhana can be identified with Brahma-tirtha 
or the Puskara lake.=" 

What the Mānasollāsa- calls the Kalinga forest is mentioned 
in the Visnudharmottara, no doubt wrongly, as Kāleša. It is 
Stated to have been the abode of [the elephants of the class of] 
the Dig-gaja Supratika and was bounded by the Vindhya, the 
Sahya (Western Ghats), Utkala (about N.-E. Orissa) and the Dak- 
sinasamudra (Indian Ocean). These boundaries apparently 
relate to the north, west, east and south. 

The Aparáüntaka forest is described as thc abode of [the 
elephants of the class of] the Dig-gaja Afijana and as bounded 
by Sevādeša (possibly a mistake for Sevaņadeša, i.c. modern 
Khandesh), the samudra (apparently the Arabian Sea), Pre- 
mahara (possibly the same as Prehará, i.e. either the modern 


23 1251.26-27— 
Bilvasailam Wetravati Dasáàrnam ca mahāgirim | 
tesàmi Dasürnakam madhye Puspadantasya kānanam | 
24 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 210 ff. 
25 1.251.28-29— 
Pāriyātraka-V aidešya-Narmadā-Bralunavardhanam | 
Vümanasya vanam madhye tesāri vai Mārgarevakam | 
26 Dey, op.cit., s.v. 
27 11251.30-31— 
Vindhya-Sahy-Otkalandm ca daksinasy=dGrnavasya ca | 
vanam ca madhye Kālešari Supratikasya kirtitam || 
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Ghataprabha or the Malaprabhā)** and the Narmada, no doubt 
respectively in the east, west, south and north.?" 

The Saurāstra forest is stated to have been the abode of 
[the elephants of the class of] the Dig-zaja mentioned as Nila (i.e. 
Sārvabhauma) and to have been bounded by Kušasthalī (i.e. 
Dvàrakà or Dvāravatī in Kathiawar), Avanti (West Malwa), 
the Arbuda (Mt. Abu in the Sirohi District, Rajasthan) and the 
Narmada. 

The Pàñcanada or Punjab forest was the abode of [the 
elephants of the class of] the Dig-gaja Kumuda and was bounded 
by the Himalaya (north), the Kalika (south ?), the Sindhu or 
Indus (west) and Kuru-jàngala (east)." A. B. L. Awasthi 
suggests the identification of Kalika with Kalka near Simla;** 
but it seems to be a river far to the south. The Kālikā may be 
the Kali Sindh, a tributary of the Chambal. Kuru-jāngala was 
really a part of the Kuru country and lay in the Eastern Punjab 
though the name was sometimes also applied to the entire country 
of the Kurus,"* which had its chief cities at Hastinapura (Meerut 
District, U.P.) and Indraprastha (near Delhi). 

The Vayu and Brahmdanda Puranas have a section dealing 
with four JDig-gajas and their respective forests. It is well 
known that originally only four Dik-pālas, viz. (1) Indra (east), 
(2) Kubera (north), (3) Yama (south) and (4) Varuna (west), 
were recognised and that the number was later raised to eight by 
the inclusion of the protectors of the south-east, south-west, north- 





28 Cf. Select Inscriptions, 1965 ed. p. 477, note 1. 
29 1.251.32-33— 
Sevüdesah samudrat=ca Premaharam ca Narmada | 
tesa madhye='fijan-akhyasya vanam khalv= A parantakah I! 
30 1.251.34-35— 
Kušasthalī mahipála Avanty-Arbuda-Narmadal | 
tesümi madhye tu Saurüstrari vanam Nilasya kirtitam || 
31 L251.36-37— 
Himavat-Kalika-Sindhu-Kuru-jangalam=eva ca | 
tesam Pdficanadam madhye Kumudasya mahad-vanam |! 
32 Prācīn Bhāratkā Bhaugolik Svarüp, p. 144. 
33 Dey, op. cit, S.V. 
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east and north-west.** There may have been a similar original 
conception in respect of the Dig-gajas as well. Thus the said 
Purāņic section mentions only—(1) Anjana (Sankirna, $vera) the 
vühana of Yama (south), (2) Supratika (Bhadra, /arita) the 
wahana of Varuna (west), (3) Padma (Pundarika— Manda, 
gaura) the vāhana of Kubera (north), and (4) [Vāmana] 
(Mrga, $5yama) the vahana of Agni (south-east).“° These four 
are called Dig-pajas and are represented as the sons of Airāvata 
who is the vàhana of Indra the guardian of the east. It is 
interesting to note that the above list of four Dig-gajas includes 
the elephant of the south-east in place of the one guarding 
the east. 

In this account, the Pracya forest, which was the abode [of 
elephants of the class of] the Dig-guja Anjana, extended from 
the Kaušikī (i.e. the Kosi river) to the sea and lay beyond the 
Ganga (probably to its east).?" The Kosi now joins the Ganges 
in Bihar, though it is supposed to have flowed through Non 
Bengal in the early period.37 

The forest of [elephants of the class of] the Die-gaja Saini 
līka is stated to have been situated between the Ganga in the 


34 See Sircar, The Successors of the Sdtavadhanas, p. 196. See also 
above, p. 49, note. 
35 Sec Vayu, IL 8.207 fl— 

Tasya putro—‘fjanaf=c=aiva Supratiko—'tha Wamanah | | 

Padmat= c= aiva caturho—'blid—dhastini c— Abhramus—tatha || 

Dig-gajaris—tàris—ca catvarah švet—=ājanayat = āšugān | 

Bhadram Mrgafi=ca Mandar ca Sankirnam caturah sutān || 

Sankirno—'py = Anjano yas—iu upavāhyo Y amasya tu | 

Bhadro yah Supratikas—tu haritah sa hy= Apampateh || 

Padmo Mandas=tu yo gauro dvipo hy=Ailavilasya sah | 

Mrgah SyG@mas=tu=yo hasti (Vāmana) upavāhyah sa Pávakaih || 
36 (a) Vayu, 11.8.232— 

Kausik-adyaàh samudrāt=tu Gangayads=tad-anantaram | 

Anjanasy = Aikamülasya Prācyam=nāga-vanan—tu tat | 

(b) Bralunānda, 111.7.355-56— 

Kausikya hy—ū samudrat—tu Ganpāyāš= ca yad—uitaram | 
 Aiijanasy— Aikamnīlasya vijieyam gahanam tu tat l 
37 Cf. Sircar, Cosm. Geog. E. Ind. Lit, p. 84; also Stud. Geog. Ane. 

Med. Ind., p. 42, note 2. > j 
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north and the Vindhya in the south and to have extended from 
Gangodbheda to the Karüsa country.** Since, however, Gangod- 
bheda (the place where the Ganga rises) lics in the Himalayas, 
it could hardly have been a locality associated with the territory 
between the Ganga and the Vindhyas. The text therefore appears 
to be erroneous. The language of the description of Vámana's 
forest is also defective. It is probably stated to have been 
situated between Utkala (about N.-E. Orissa) and the Cedi 
country?" (in the Jabalpur region). 

The forest of [elephants of the class of] the Dig-gaja Padma 
lay to the west of the sea and had the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
in its west; that is to say, it was situated between the sea in 
the east and the Brahmaputra in the west.*° The area seems 
to have comprised the south-eastern regions of Bengal and the 
contiguous areas of Burma. 


It appears that the association of a particular Dig-gaja with 
a particular forest was influenced by the different notions of the 


38 (a) Vayu, IL.8.283— 
Uttarüá(ram) tasya Vindhyasya Gangaya daksina ca vat | 
Gangodbhedat=Karusebhyah Supratikasya tad= vanam || 
(b) Brahmünda, III. 7. 356-57— 
Uttaram c—aiva Vindhyasya Gangaya daksinam ca yat | 
Gangodbhede Sakerubhyah Supratikasya pattanam | 

39 (a) Vayu, H. 8.234— 
A paren—Otkalac=c=aiva hy-—aà We(Ce)dibhyas—ca  parica- 

($ci) mami | 
Ekabhūt-ātmano= 'sy =aitad—Vānanasya vanant smrtam | 
(b) PBrahmanda, WI. 7. 357-58— 
Aparen=Otkalam c=aiva Kāverī(hy—ā Cedi) bhyas—ca 
pascimam | 

Ekasūk-ātmajasy =aitad=VGmanasya vanam. smrtam | 

40 (a) Vāyu, H. 8.235— 
Aparena tu Lauhityam--à sindhoh pascimena tu | 
Y ama( Padma) sy —aitad — vanam proktam—anuparvatam 

—cva tat || 

(b) Brahmanda, WI. 7. 358-59— 
Aparena tu Lauhityam=4 sindhoh pašcimena tu | 
Padmasy=aitad=vanam proktam=anuparvatam—eva tat || 
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early medieval writers regarding the quarter represented by a 
Dig-gaja and that this fact led to the discrepancy among their 
views. $š 

We have consulted, in this connection. a few other medieval 
works without getting any addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. These include the Mdtangalila, Trivandrum wm 
Series, 1910 (cf. JBORS, Vol. X, p. 322), the Gajašāstra of 
Pālakāpya-muni, edited by K. S. Subrahmanya Sastri and 
S. Gopalan, T.M.S.S.M. Library, Tanjore, 1958 (pp. 32-35) 
and the Aparājitaprechā, edited by P. A. Mankad (G.O.S., No. 
115, Chap. 79, pp. 199-200). Indeed, they appear to make the 
confusion worse confounded, | 
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Srikantha and Sthanvisvara in the Harsacarita 


Baij Nath Sharma, Jabalpur University 


Bana’s Harsacarita contains a good deal of information 
pertaining to Harsa and his times. The author was not only ‘the 
greatest master of Sanskrit language’, but was also a man 
of encylopaedic learning. In addition to several historical details 
and ‘the vivid picture of the condition and manners and customs’, 
it also offers a fine description of several geographical features 
of India—its lands and regions, towns and villages, mountains 
and hills, rivers and jungles, trees and herbs, roots, fruits and 
flowers and various seasons, crops and several other geographical 
information. An attempt has been made in this paper to throw 
some light on the geographical study of the Srikantha-janapada 
and the city of Sthünvi$vara as described by Bana. 

In response to an earnest request from Šyāmala, youngest 
of his cousins, Bana relates the story of Harsa and his achieve- 
ments. He begins this story of his patron with a magniloquent 
description of the Srikantha-janapada which was the popular 
name of a particular region of the Punjab. He introduces to us 
Sudrsti who was reading verses from the Vāyu Purana and tells 
us that, while Sudrsti was thus reading, Sücivána accompanied 
the modulation by reciting a couplet. The last line reads as 
follows: “Issuing from Srikantha this chant resembles the 
sovereignty of Harsa."' The line contains several puns and the 
word Srikantha may also mean ‘the beautiful kantha (i.e, 
throat)": but the reference makes it certain that Srikantha was 
the name of a geographical entity ruled by Harsa and his 
ancestors. Later Bana tells his cousins and other villagemates 
much about the Srikantha-janapada. He says. “There is a certain 
region named Srikantha." It is surprising that we do not hear 


| Harsacarita, trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 73, 
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much of this region elsewhere. Bana records further that, at the 
cemetery, Puspabhūti, accompanied by Bhairav-ācārya, Pātāla- 
svāmin and Titibha. had performed a great ceremonial rite called 
Mahākālahrdaya. As soon as they proceeded with the ceremony, 
there appeared a great Naga. The latter thundered. “Whence 
this conceit of knowledge or blind reliance on your helpers, that 
without making an oblation to me you aspire to success? What 
madness is this? Has no mention come to your ears, after all 
this time, of me, the Naga Srikantha. after whom this region, 
whereof I am the lord, is named ?"? 

The story has little historical importance: but it appears 
that Bana records a local tradition and tells us how the janapada 
was named after the great Naga Srikantha 

After describing the riches and prosperity of the land and 
the great culture of the people of the Srikantha-janapada, Bána 
tells us about Sthāņvīšvara which is said to be a district proper 
(janapada-visesa) ." 

The small township of Thānešara (Sthānešvara or 
Sthāņīšvara or Sthāņvīšvara)* in the Ambala District of the 
Punjab* along with its adjoining territories is of very great 
antiquity. It is associated with India’s political, cultural and 





2 Ibid. p. 94. 

3 Ibid. p. 81. [See note 21 below.—Ed.]. 

4 The identification of Thānešara or Thānešvara with Sthānešvara or 
Sthini$vara or Sthinvisvara is almost certain. See Cunningham, ASIR, 
Vol TI, p. 212. This, however, has been suspected by Watters (see 
reference below). He says that there is no correspondence in the distance, 
direction or measurement of these two places. According to Al-Birüni, 
“Thanesvara is about 180 miles north-north-west of Mathura” (Afberuni's P 
India, Vol. I, p. 199). And according to the Chinese pilgrim, Sthānešvara 
was about 100 miles to the north-east of Mathurā (Watters, Yuan 
Chwang's Travels, Vol. I, p. 316). Watters further remarks that the 
pilgiim had not journeyed to the south of Thānešvara. “Had he made a 
journey to the south of: Thüne$vara, he would probably have told us 
of the celebrated tank in the district about which Alberuni and ‘Tavernier 






relate wonderful things" (ibid. pp. 416-17; Alb. Ind., Vol. II, p. 145; 1 

j Bernier's Travels, p. 302), This lack of correspondence in distance and E 
bur | direction, as pointed out by Watters, may be due to the different routes ` my 
f N taken by Yuan Chwang and Al-Birüni. At EMT 
| Tec . *[Karnal District of Haryana.—Ed.] S Ls a m V ae 
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religious history since the very dawn of our civilization. The 
town, at one time, was onc of the most glorious political and 
cultural centres of this country.” 
The name of Thāncšara or Sthānešvara or Sthanisvara or 
Sthānvīšvara is said to be derived either from the sihana or 
: ‘abode’ of ‘Tévara’ or ‘Mahadeva’ or from his names 'Sthánu' 
and 'I$vara'," Though it is one of the most important centres 
of culture, philosophy and religion, it is surprising to note that 
a reference to Sthānvīšvara as a town does not go back prior 
to Bāna's  Harsacarita.* The earliest foreign reference to 
this town is probably by Ptolemy who mentions it as 'Batang- 
kaissara' which may correspond to 'Satanaissara' or ‘SthaneSvara’.” 


places in India on account of its connections with Pándus" (Beal's trans., 
I, p. 183; Watters, op. cit. pp. 314-17; Ambala Dist. Gazetteer, pp. 14-16; 
Cunningham, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 245; Vol IH, pp. 212f; Vol XIV, 
pp. 72-106; Cowell and Thomas, op. cit, pp. 79-84; Harsacarita, ed. 
Kane, pp. 42-43 (Ch. III). 

6 Cunningham, op. cit, Vol TI, p. 212. The word sthanu stands 
for ‘stationary, firm, fixed, immovable, or motionless’ and it is also the 
name of Siva who is supposed to have remained motionless as the trunk 
of a tree during his austerities. Tt has been used in this sense in the 
kāvya literature. In the Mahābhārata and Harivamía Purana, he is one 
of the eleven Rudras. The Mahābhārata (Salya, Chap. 54; Vana, 
Chap. 83) also refers to a Sthünu-tirtha known as Sthinuvata. There 
is again a Sanskrit work known as JSthanvatrama-máhütmya. In the 
Vümana Purana, Sthūņvīšvara is also mentioned as the name of a Linga 
Of Siva and it was at Sthünvi$vara that the Linga worship was first 
established. See Monier-Williams, Sans-Eng. Dict, pp. 1262-63; Dey, 
Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, 1927, p. 194. 
Bana also calls it Sthánvi$vara (Cowell and Thomas, op. cit... p. 81; 

| Kane, op. cit, p. 43—Ch. HD. 
. 7 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit, pp. 79-83. 
+ TI 8 Cunningham, op. cit, Vol. II, pp. 212-13; but Saint-Martin has 
—  —  j$ndentified “Ostobalasara' (Stobolasara) with — Sthünvi$vara. Sec 
ic m cCrindle's Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, ed. Surendra Nath 
o Ma umdar, 1927, P. 128, 


| 5 The Si-yu-ki refers to it: “This is one of the oldest and celebrated 
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The Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, also refers to it as 
Sa-ta-ni-ssu-fa-lo." 

Before it acquired eminence under the — Puspabhütis, 
Thanesvara and the area immediately surrounding it, between 
the Sarasvati and Drsadvati rivers, was known as Kuruksetra, 
one of the most sacred and holy lands.” Pānini refers to 
Kuru both as a janapada and a kingdom"! with its capital at 
Hastinápura.'? In the Kāšikā, reference is made to the Kuru- 
rāstra, Kuru-jāngala and Kuruksetra as three distinct geographi- 
cal areas." It has been suggested that Kuru-rástra lay in the 
Gangā-Yamunā Doab and had its capital at Hastināpura.!'*t 
Kuru-jāngala consisted of what are now known as the districts 
of Rohtak, Hansi and Hissar. And Kuruksetra included within 
its boundaries modern Kaithal and Karnal.'*° The traditional 
boundaries of Kuruksetra, as indicated above, were the rivers 
Sarasvati and JDrsadvati.!'^ The Buddhist'? and Jain? works 


9 Watters, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 314. According to Yuan Chwang. 

the name applies both to the region and its capital. “The country", 
according to him, “was 7,000 /i in circuit and its capital with the same 
name, apparently, was above 20 li in circuit," Bana confirms this state- 
ment of the pilgrim. After describing the riches, glory and culture of the 
Srikantha country, he says, "In such a country (Srikantha) is a certain 
district (janapada) called Sthinvisvara™ (Cowell and Thomas, op. cils 
p. 81). 
10 Matsya Pih 106.57; Karma Purana, 1.37. The Mahābhārata, 
(Vana, 83. 4.) tells us that people who live in Kuruksetra to the south 
of the Sarasvati and north of the Drsadvati, live in paradise. Cf. Padma 
Purana, Uttara-khanda, 35.38: Karma Purana, Pūrva-bhāga, 30.45-48. 

11 Astadhydyi, TV. 1. 172. 

12 Jbid., VI, 2. 201. 

13 Kāšikā, IL. 47. 


14 Hastināpura is identified with a ruined site in the Meerut 


District on the old bank of the Gahgà. Later the capital was Indra- 
prastha, identified with modern Indarpat near Delhi. See Cambridge 


History of India, Vol. I, p. 308. m 
pp- gs 


15 Agrawala, India as known ro Panini, Lucknow, 1952, ` 
16 Mahābhārata, Vana, 53.4. 

17 Anüguttaranikaya, I. 213; IV. 2524. 7 
18 Urtarādhyayana Sūtra (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 2 LV 
- [The mahājanapada is usually Kuru and not Kuruksetra. 
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refer to it as one of the sixteen great countries (Sodaša-mahā- 
janapada). This region enjoyed a status as a place of great 
importance in India's political, social and cultural heritage. 
Throughout the ages, people flocked to this land from far and 
wide because of its rich culture and religious sanctity.” 
Kuruksetra is generally associated with what is good and great 
in India’s life and culture. Writing about the Srikantha-janapada, 
Bana informs us that the region was named after a Naga named 
Srikantha,? and gives a graphic, vivid and unintermittent 
picture of the prosperity, rich culture and glorious heritage of 
the Srikantha-janapada of which Sthāņvīšvara was the capital?! 
The country was ‘inhabited by good people’, where ‘the laws 
and code of conduct are for ever liberalized' ?? and where “the 
order of the Krta age prevails’.** On every side ‘its marches 
are packed with corn heaps’. Throughout ‘it is adorned with 
rice crops extending beyond their fields'.- ‘Upon its lordly up- 
lands are wheat crops variegated with rājamāsa patches ripe 
to bursting.” It was the land where milk and fruits were avail- 
able in plenty.” 


19 B. C. Law in Belvalker Felicitation Volume, pp. 249 ff. 

20 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit, p. 94. 

21 lIhid, pp. 79-83. Bina does not make his ideas clear about 
the territorial jurisdiction of Srikantha and Sthāņvišvara. The former is 
called a janapada whereas the latter is called janapada proper (janapada- 
višesa). From the description of Bina, it appears that Srikantha was 
the country with its capital at Sthánvi$vara. But Yuan Chwang informs 
us that the counry and its capital were known by onc and the same 
name, i.e. Sthāneš$vara (Sa-t'a-ni-ssu-fa-lo). See Watters, op. cit, Vol I, 
p. 314. [Janapada-vifesa=a certain district (above, p. 176, note 9).—Ed.] 

22 Cowell and Thomas use the word *'unconfused' for asamkirna; 
I prefer ‘liberalized’. 

23 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit, p. 79; Harsacarita, ed. Kane, p. 42. 

24 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit, pp. 79-80; Kane, loc. cit. Bana 


js supported by Yuan Chwang. The latter says that “the soil was 


rich and fertile and the crops were abundant.” Yuan C hwang says 


that “the rich families vied with each other in extravagance. The people 


were greatly devoted to magical arts and highly prized outlandish accom- 


plishments...... rarities from other lands were collected in his country.” 
Sec Watters. op. cit., Vol. I, p. 314. Sce also Cowell and Thomas, op. cit, 


pp. 81-82 ; Kane. op. cit., p. 43. 
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Like the country, its capital also gets a rich treatment from 
Bána's pen. He says that ‘it was like an encampment of the 
Krta age’, and ‘like the Brahma-loka's first descent’. ‘It was 
famous for the meditation of Brahmarsis seated in the padmāsana". 
Its ‘houses were plastered with ambrosia and were built in rows". 
For 'its riches it was like Kubera's city oppressing the world 
with clinking ornaments of wine-flushed beauties'.?* 

He tells us further about the varied culture of the country. 
It was made a hermitage by the sages, pleasure retreat by the 
courtesans, sangītašālī by the actors, city of death for the foes, 
land of philosopher's stone for seckers of wealth, land of heroes 
for warriors," preceptors home for aspirants to knowledge, 
the Gandharvas’ city for singers, temple of Višvakarman for the = 
scientists, for merchants the land of profit, for bards the gambling f 
house, assembly of the virtuous for good men, the cage of 
vajra for refugees, free gathering for libertines,*? reward 
of their good deeds for the wayfarers, mine for the treasure- 
seekers, Buadhist monastery for quietists, the Apsarases' city for 
lovers, festive gathering for troubadours and stream of wealth 6 
for the Brahmanas.** ~ 





ee 


25 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit. pp. 80-81. 

26 Piinini calls some of the samghas as Gyudhajivinah, whereas 
Kautilya designates them as Šastropajivinah. It has been rightly suggested 
that the fastropajivinah ‘observed the practice of arms or military art” 
(Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Bangalore, 3rd ed.. 1955, p. 31). It is in. that 
sense that Bina uses the term. Manu says that warriors from Kuru- 
ksetra, Matsya, Paficala and Sürasena should be placed in the front line "i 
of the battle. 4 


27 Cowell and Thomas translate vifagosthi as ‘rogues’ meet. Vita 
means ‘a voluptuary, a sensualist........ accomplished in the arts of | 


LE poetry, music, etc.*; also ‘the keeper of the prostitutes’. As it is accom- 
panied by gosthi, it may correspond to a gathering of artists. jd um 
then, may mean a learned Pandit. If vitagosthi is taken for a  gatherin; 
of pimps, vidagdha may naturally mean a libertine. As b s 
accounts are full of puns, we cannot make out any clear meanin 
clusively. 
| 28 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit, p. 82; Kane, op. citu po 434 H 
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Ancient Geozraphy of North-West India 
B. Ch. Chhabra, Panjab University, Chandigarh 


Importance of the study of the subject of Ancient Geography 
of India is being realised in an ever increasing measure these 
days, and that is a happy sign. This branch of Indic studies 
was more or less neglected in the past with the result that many 
an important aspect of the cultural history of India remained 
obscure. History and Geography are supplemental to each 
other, and this is true specially in the reconstruction of the earlv 
history of India. Owing to the influx of foreign elements, ex- 
tending over a very long period from the very beginning, in every 
walk of life, specially in the political and religious spheres, on 
the sub-continent of India, her geography has been undergoing 
rapid changes so much so that it has been difficult to keep track 
of them. The natural upheavals apart, flourishing cities have 
been reduced to tiny villages or mounds of ruins and, conversely, 
insignificant villages have grown into big towns. With each 
succeeding ruling power, the names of localitics have been 
changed deliberately; this adds to the difficulty. The confused 
mass of data is available in abundance in the form of literary 
works. traditions, foreign notices and, above all, archacological 
remains, including inscriptions. 

A number of scholars are currently busy in sifting the 
available data and many new treatises, both in English and in 
some of the Indian languages, have recently appeared in print. 
Even an encylopaedia has been undertaken by an enterprising 
firm, sample pages of which have gone round to the interested 
scholars and institutions. Yet the nature as well as magnitude 
of the work is such as requires a more concerted effort and co- 
operation of scholars all over the country. The present seminar 
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may result in laying firm guide lines and instituting an agency 
for allocating the work. 

In this note, I should like to draw pointed attention to the 
archaeological data, available and potential, relating to the 
regions in the north-western parts of India, the political geogra- 
phy of which is fast changing even today, as illustrated by the 
division and by the creation of new states. It is well known 
that the data pertaining to the Vedic and carly periods are to 
be expected in much greater abundance from these regions; but 
for the most part they are still lying buried. 

I draw your pointed attention to the territory which was 
known in Vedic times as Saptasindhu, so called after the seven 
rivers—Sarasvati, Satadru, Vipāšā, Irāvatī, Candrabhāgā, Vitastā 
and Sindhu.* You know their position and identification. 
Taking away the basins of the first and the last, namely the 
Sarasvati and the Sindhu, the remaining territory came to be 
known as Paficanada or Panjab, after the remaining five rivers. 
What has happened to this Panjab before our very eyes are well 
known to you. First it was partitioned into two, the north- 
western part becoming West Pakistan and the south-eastern 
part becoming East Panjab. This latter now is fragmented into 
Haryana, Panjab, the Union territory of Chandigarh and Hima- 
chal Pradesh. ‘Panjab’ is now a mere name ; it has no reference 
to the five rivers it used to have. I am not concerned with the 
recent partition and fragmentation. What I am concerned here 
with is the way we have lost opportunities and are even now losing 
opportunities for collecting very valuable data so vital to our re- 
searches. Besides, much of this valuable material is being lost for 
ever before our eyes. It is well known that much of the material 
pertaining to the Vedic ¿nd post-Vedic periods of our ancient 
history is lying buried in these regions alone. We have not cared 
to unearth it so far. The parts watered by the lrāvatī, Candra- 
bhāgā, Vitasta and Sindhu are in West Pakistan, and we 
in India cannot do anything there by way of archacological ex- 





* [The Revedic names of the Irivati and Candrabhügü are Parusni 
and Asikni respectively —Ed.] 
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cavation in order to verify and identify the places and localities 
mentioned in the Vedic literature. The only major historical site 
that received attention at the hands of the Central Government 
of India in the past was Takgsašilā, i.c. Taxila. There are ever 
so many more equally important historical sites like Sākala, 
modern Sialkot, for instance, which promise rich harvests for 
the historian; but alas! no effort is being made to uncover those 
treasures, 

At Chandigarh, I am living between two of the tributaries 
of the ancient Sarasvati, viz. Ghaggar and Dhanās. The Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture of the Panjab Univer- 
sity is anxious to do its bit, but is handicapped by lack of funds, 
interest and enthusiasm. Within its limited resources, it has scrat- 
ched a bit of the enormous mound of Sugh (ancient Srughna) and 
exposed important antiquities, including Sunga terracottas and 
Kuninda coins. Currently it is busy excavating at an ancient 
site, named Mītāthal (Mitrasthala ) near Bhiwani in the Hissar 
District of Haryana. This site is yielding the so-called Harappan 
and even pre-Harappan antiquities, including copper objects. 
But there are ever so many sites on our map that are crying to 
be properly explored and excavated. Sunet near Ludhiana, 
Khokrakot near Rohtak (Rauhitaka of the Mahābhārata) and 
Sanghol on the road from Chandigarh to Ludhiana are some of 
the ancient sites from where, after every rainy season, valuable 
antiquinities—sculptures, seals, coins, terracottas and what not— 
are removed by the antique dealers under the very nose of the 
Government so to say. But no systematic excavation has so 
far been undertaken either by the Centre or by the States 
concerned. The situation is deplorable. The representative from 
the Kurukshetra University will bear me out when I say that 
even they are surrounded by promising sites associated with the 
Mahabharata and later periods, like Rājā-Karņ-kā Tīlā, Thanesar 
(Sthanvisvara), Pehoa (Prthüdaka) and so forth. Agroha 
(Agrodaka) is another very rich mound near Hissar, which has 
yielded valuable antiquities. My idea in pointing out these sites 
to you is to enlist your co-operation in rousing public interest 
and thereby inducing the authorities to take proper measures 
for protecting them and conducting regular excavations there. 
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In conclusion, I wish to draw your attention to the Gurukul 
Jhajjar in the Rohtak District. Its enthusiastic Director, Ācārya 
Bhagawan Dev, has collected a great mass of all kinds of anti- 


quities, including thousands of old coins, Indo-Greek and tribal, 


and has established a museum for which both the Government 
of India and the Haryana Government have given substantial 
grants. But the institution needs proper guidance in its activities. 
The museum is worth a visit. It will provide a good sample 
of what type of valuable antiquities are lying buried underground 
at every step in those parts, which are so important for people 
engaged in the reconstruction of the ancient history of India. 
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Post-Harappan Migratory Tracks in the Gangetic Valley 
Balram Srivastava, Banaras Hindu University 


After 2000 B.C., it seems that the Harappan cities lost their 
security and fell in the hands of some invading hordes, probably 
the Aryans. The Harappans began to migrate from their 
cities into different directions opening several migratory tracks, 
which in due course formed the basis of the development of 
regular routes in the Gangetic valley. 

It seems that the Harappan culture in the East Punjab at 
Rupar and at several sites in Bikaner including Kalibangan met 
with an abrupt end, while in Saurastra it flourished with maturity 
for some time and later on became slowly degenerated being 
dominated by some other cultural factors.* In the East Punjab 
and Bikaner, the Harappans were forcibly subdued by a people 
represented by the Painted Grey Ware, who according to B. B. 
Lal, on circumstantial evidence, may be identified with the Aryan 
people. From the study of the topography of the Harappan 
settlements in the East Punjab, it is felt that the Harappans 
after the fall of the citadels at Harappa and Kalibangan pro- 
ceeded to the hilly terrains along the valley of smaller rivers. 
Rupar is the most important site in this respect ; it has yielded 
very significant evidence regarding the relationship between the 
Harappan culture and the later Painted Grey Ware culture. 
As at Kalibangan in the Drsadvati (Ghaggar) valley, at Rupar 
also the Harappans occupied the site earlier and the ‘Painted 
Grey Ware'-using people (Aryans) later. The routes from 





H. D. Sankalia, Pre-history and Proto-history, p. 156. 
Ancient India, No. 9, p. 93. 

Sankalia, op. cif.. p. 156. 

Ancient India, op. cit., p. 96. 
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Harappa to the cities in the Ghaggar valley were probably safe. 
The Harappan refugees took shelter for some time in the Ghaggar 
valley and Rupar, and then, probably being chased by the Aryans 
using Painted Grey Ware, left these places also and took shelter 
in the interiors of the hilly regions or in the Gangā-Yamunā 
valley. To these Harappans, who settled in the Ganga-Yamuna 
valley, the authorship of the Copper Hoards Culture may pro- 
visionally be ascribed. They were using a class of Ochre Washed 
Ware.” J. Kennedy has limited the first stage of the Aryans’ 
advance in the Saptasindhu to the river Satadru (Satlaj). The 
migration of the Aryans from the Satadru to the valley of the Saras- 
vati marks the second stage of Aryan advance in thc east. The 
third stage of the Aryans' march was very important for the history 
of the development of the North Indian routes. Further easterly 
march of the Aryans probably began with the partial dis- 
appearance of the Sarasvati.^a Though it is difficult to trace the 
exact tracks they followed in their easterly march, an idea of 
their migratory tracks can be formed on the basis of literary 
traditions and archaeological evidence associated with them. 

A tradition about Videgha Māthava indicates that, followed 
by his priest Gautama Rahugana, he conducted the sacrificial 
fire (Agni Vaišvānara) from the river Sarasvati to the river 
Sadanim.°b This tradition may indicate the opening of the 
routes from the Sarasvati to the Middle Country. There is, 
however, no indication in this tradition about the actual course 
of the route followed by them. The Satapatha Brahmana, in 
which this tradition is preserved, mentions some of the towns 
like Āsandīvat," Paricakrā,” Kāmpilya,* and Naimisa.” Indra- 
prastha and  Ahicchatra were also places contemporary of 


$5 Ibid. p. 93. 

sa JRAS, 1919, p. 507. 

Sb Satapatha Brahmana, Y. 4. 11-17 (S.B.E. Vol. XII, p. 104). 

6 Ibid. XML 5. 4. 2; Aitareya Brahmana, VINI. 21. 

7 Satapatha Brahmana, XIII. 54.7. 

8 Ibid., 2.8.3. 

9. The Vedic Age, p. 252. [Naimisa is not mentioned in thc 
Satapatha Brāhwaņa—EĒd.) 
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Asandivat. Indraprastha, Hastinapura, Ahicchatra and Kàámpilya!? 
have yielded painted Grey Ware, which has been assigned by 
archacologists to the culture of the Aryans who invaded the 
Gangetic plains after the fall of the Harappans.!! These cities, 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana and represented by the 
Painted Grey Ware, probably founded after Videgha Mathava had 
opened up the line of communication between the rivers Sarasvati 
and Sadānīrā. Therefore, it may be suggested that Videgha 
Mathava, starting from the banks of the Sarasvati (some sites of 
the Ghaggar valley have yielded Painted Grey Ware),'? might 
have crossed the river Yamuna, somewhere near Indraprastha. 
From there, he might have gone to the city of Asandivat and Hasti- 
napura. Both the cities soon became important centres of Aryan 
culture. From Asandivat the route passed to Kampilya, cither 
along the course of the Ganga or via Ahicchatra and Paricakra. 
From Kampilya, the route for Naimisa was not difficult and from 
there Videgha Māthava might have approached the bank of 
the Sadanira by taking a north-eastern route and crossing the 
rivers Gomati, Sarayü, Aciravati, etc.!* 

Another route mentioned in the Safapatha Brahmana and 
belonging to the Painted Grey Ware period'* can be traced to 
have run mostly along the courses of the Yamuna and Ganga. 
Thus, from Rupar (Rupar and its neighbouring sites have 
yielded Painted Grey Ware in large quantities),'* this route might 
have come to Indraprastha and Mathura via Panipat, Tilpat and 


IO Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, p. 150. 

I! R.E.M. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, p. 28. 

12 Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, p. 139. 

13 Satapatha Brahmana, L. 41.14. It can be inferred that Videgha 
Māthava forded or crossed the rivers in the way to adopt a direct 
route in the Gangetic valley between the rivers Sarasvati and Šadānīrā. 

l4 The Painted Grey Ware has been assigned by B. B. Lal to 
1500-500 B.C. (Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, p. 139). This date has been 
confirmed by C. 14 test (Current Science. Vol. 33, 1964, No. 9, 
Nos. 266-269). Wheeler puts the Painted Grey Ware period between 
1000 B.C. and 800 B.C. (Early India and Pakistan, p. 28). 

1S Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, pp. 138-41. 
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Bagpat—all yielding Painted Grey Ware.'? From Mathura, this 
route following the course of the Yamuna might have come 
to Kausambi.'* In the later period, from here, a route went to 
Vidisa. The existence of the city of Kaušāmbī during the 
Brahmana period is proved by the word Kausümbeya occurring 
in the Safapatha Brāhīmana.t* The city was founded by Nicaksu, 
a descendant of Pariksit, after perhaps the city of Asandivat was 
washed away by the flood of the Ganga.!? Kasi also occurs in 
the Sarapatha Brahmana2*® According to a Vedic tradition, a 
certain Satānīka Sātrājita of the Bharata family made a raid 
along the Ganga upto KAsi.*' It is significant that the recent exca- 
vations at Rājghāt, the site of ancient Varanasi, to certain extent, 
confirm the literary evidence. Here, the earliest habitation is ` 
represented by Black-slipped Ware, Black and Red Ware, and 
Grey Ware. This first ceramic industry of Rājghā( has been 
found at Hastinapura, Period II, Ahicchatra Period I and many 
other sites of the Gangetic Valley along with Painted Grey Ware.** 

The river course of the Ganga might have opened a route 
between Kaušāmbī and Kasi. Through the streams of the Yamuna 
and Ganga, a river-route might have flourished from Indraprastha 
to KauSimbi via Mathura. 

After the campaign of Videgha Māthava, the Aryans domi- 
nated the land between the rivers Sarasvati and Sadānīrā. A 


M 


l6 Jbid. p. 139. 

17 Mathurā and Kaušāmbī have both yielded P.G.W. (ibid. p. 138; 
Early India and Pakistan, p. 28). 

I8 XII. 223. i 

19 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5; Ramayana, Il. 68-13; 
Mahābhāraia, Adi-parvan, 128. The excavations at Hastināpura con- 
firm a flood level, which brought an end to period II of Hastinapura 
(Ancient India, Nos. 10-11, p. 151). [Asandivat, identified here with) = 
Hastinapura, has been distinguished from the latter at p. 185 above —Ed] 

20 Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 5.4 19-21. 

21 Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 153-55; JRAS, 1919, p. 520. Va | 
is included in the list of P.G.W. sites (Ancient India, No. 1, Apod i E = 


pp- 50-59). 4 
22 T. N. Roy, ‘Stratigraphic Position of Painted Grey Ware in tl bia 











~*~ Kianaetio Valley’ in Bharati, No. 8, Pt. II, pp. 70-76. < 4 
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number of cities and towns came to be established in the 
Gangetic Valley and through them passed several routes. 

The above account, though not sufficient to show the exact 
line of communication in the Gangetic Valley, however, gives 
the idea about the migratory tracks opened by the Aryans of the 
time of the Satapatha Brahmana and the Painted Grey Ware. 
These routes ultimately formed the basis for the development 
of the Urtarāpatha. 
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The Tungabhadra Basin in Inscriptions— 
A Study in Territorial Divisions 


S. B. Chaudhuri, Burdwan University 


The territoral divisions of the Tungabhadra basin during the , 
rule of the Vijayanagara kings were numerous and their relative 
position was not always clear. Vijayanagara on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra! no doubt occupied the central position. According 
to an inscription of 1336 A.D., Harihara crossed the Tunga- 
bhadrā one day and founded the city of Vidyānagara,? also called 
Vidyāraņyapura.* The nagarī situated on the Hemaküta with the 
Tungabhadrā as its moat and the god Virūpāksa for its protector,* 
was also called Hastināvatī" or Hampa-Hastināvatī.' 

Now all the inscriptions referring to Vijayanagara, when pro- 
perly assorted, point to three distinct places in the territorial or 
administrative position of the city. In an inscription of 1344 
A.D., the city of Vidyā(Vijaya)" is included in the Kodur 
country in the Gutti-durga kingdom lying on the bank of the 
Pinākinī. Gutti-durga is the Gooty Taluk of the Anantapur 













| EC, X. 225. 

2 Ibid. 241. 

3 Loc. cit. 

4 Ibid, V. 38. 

S Ibid, VIII. 126. 

6 Ibid, VIL 148; VI. 45, 64. 





7 ibid, X. 113. Cf. Bukkarāyapura of an inscription of 1370 A.D. 
= (bid. X. 219) situated on the bank of the Pinākinī in the Gutti-durga 

kingdom. The city associated with the name of Bukka seems to have 
in modern Bukkapatnam near Kadiri in the Penner basin? — 
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District of Andhra Pradesh and Kodur may refer to the ancient 
position of a small area within the Taluk covering the city of 
Vijayanagara. The river Penner skirts a good deal of these 
territories. The position of Vijayanagara as the name of a city 
has also been reflected in an inscription of 1420 A.D., which 
mentions the inclusion of Vidyānagarī in the Anagondi-durga," 
the modern Anagundi on the other side of the river Tufgabhadra. 
Anagundi probably had other names also such as Kufjarakóna- 
puri? and Gajakóna-puri'* and belonged to different nūds at 
different times." Even in the sixteenth century when Vijaya- 
nagara had outgrown the area of its original limits, its metro- 
politan position continued to be focussed in public documents. 
Thus in an inscription of 1520 A.D.. Hampi-Hastinávati and 
Mallavatī-nād are included in the Gēliya-bīdu.'?  Hampi-Hastina- 
vati no doubt stands for Vijayanagara. In the sixteenth century, 
however, in the second phase of its development, Hastināvatī, 
in which Vijayanagara was incorporated, scems to have 
formed a big territorial unit of the Gooty country having a 
proportionately marrower circle of states attached to it. 

Thus in an inscription referring to 1554 A.D.,™ the order 
of territorial grouping is as follows :—Guttiya-sime'*—Hastina- 
vati-valita — Mūda-nādu — Rayadurga-vénthe — Urukonde-sime. 
This shows that the Guttiya-sime, i.c. territorics centering round 
Gooty in the Anantapur District previously known as Gutti-durga 
to which belonged thc city of Vidya, became a big territorial 
division of the Tuügabhadrá basin. It is, however, difficult to 
estimate the territorial extent of a sime, country, as the lowest 
territorial unit of the Guttiya-sīme, that is Urukonde, the modern 


B Ibid, VIL 148. 

9 Ibid, X. 241. 

10 Jbid., TX. 170. 

ll In a grant of Achyutendradeva, Angadi is included in the 
Tinigada-sthala which was a part of Kittari-nid of the Gónibid kingdom 
(ibid., V. 107). At a later date in 1669 A.D, Anagunda on the bank 
of the Tungabhadrā is shown under Kala-nād (ibid,, IV. 99). 

12 Ibid. VI. 64. 

13 SI, TX. 647. 
M Hhid, 651. Cf. Guttavolala-sime. 
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Uravakonda to the south-west of Gooty, is also called a 
sime. In any case, it appears that Hastināvati-vaļita comprised 
a large number of small territorial units like Müda-nádu,!^ 
Rayadurga in the Chitaldroog (Chitradurga) District and Uru- 
vakonda. From another inscription, we learn that Ādavāņi- 
valita, which is the Adoni Taluk of the Bellary District, was a 
division of the Hastināvati-valita.'" A third description of the 
Hastinavati-valita and the territorial position of other states 
grouped under it is found in an inscription’? of 1580 A.D. in 
which the order of formation of the relatively narrower circle of 
states is given as follows :—Hastinavati-valita—Pandya-nadu— 
Kogali-venthe— Kottüra-sime and  Anagondi. The names of 
the territorial units as reflected in this inscription follow the same 
order as given in the earlier inscription of 1554, i.e. valita, nādu, 
venthe and sime, excepting that the Hastināvati-vaļita has not been 
included in the Gutiya-sime. All these places were situated in 
the Tuūgabhadrā-Penner tract,'* which indicates a projection of 
Vijayanagara in the south-eastern direction. Anagundi, which in 
earlier times included Vijayanagara, later on formed the lowest 
territorial unit of the Hastinávati-valita. 

Many other small centres of economic and religious interest 
in the Tungabhadra region are referred to in inscriptions. Thus 
mention is made of Koda-nàád'* which awaits identification. 
Vasisth-āšrama in Kela-nād was situated on the bank of the 
western stream of the Tungabhadrā.*" Near about that locality 
there was another holy place called Sitapura-vrkodara-ksetra. 
Hoysala Ballāla, according to an inscription of 1164 A.D. 


|5 This may be the same as Miganida-vénthe in the Hastinávati- 
valita of another inscription in which Kurugēģa-sīme is given as a 
subdivision of Miiga-niidu instead of Rāyadurga (ibid. 655). 

16 lbid. 612. Mention in also made of Ādavāņi-durga (ibid., 537). 
and Adavüni-rájya to which belonged Sátamüra-sime (ibid. 588). 

17 SIL IX. 677. zj 

18 Kottūra refers to Kotture of the Bellary District and is referred | 


to as Kotüra-sime in another inscription (SH, TX. 538). " 


19 EC, VI. 89. 
20 Ibid, VI. 93. 
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founded Ballàlapura on the bank of that river which was also 
called Jayagonda-Ballàlapura.?! On the eastern bank of the 
Tungabhadra, there existed the city of Küdatür-pura.?? The 
inscriptions also refer to quite a few bigger territorial units 
of this region which are Gājanūr-sīme,** Bala-nàd in Hattana- 
venthi** and Sindavādi-visaya.*” 

Of these places, Gājanūr-sīme, also called Gājanūr-sthala 
situated on the bank of the Tungabhadra.2° was a country of 
considerable | importance. It comprised within it Ganga- 
mandali-nad** which seems to have been a fairly big unit as the 
inclusion of Hadavalika-nād in Ganga-mandali would go to 
show.*t*  Ganga-mandali's approximation with Maņdali-nād,** 
a country of one thousand units,*° is not considered improbable. 
The name perhaps survives in Mandali on the western bank of the 
Tungà, a railway station to the north of Shimoga. Inscriptions 
refer to various other places which were included in Mandali- 
1000 such as Edatore-nid.** fort of Kannakāpura** and 
Edehalli.** The last one is Yeddahalli in the Kadur District on the 





21 Ibid. V. 136-37, 139. 

22 Ibid., XI. 40. 

23 Ibid., VIL. 3. 

24 Ibid. VII. 160. 

25 Sil, IX. 384. According to Rice, ‘the Sindavādi province’ extended 
over parts of the Shimoga, Chitaldrug, Bellary, Dharwar and Bijapur 
Districts (Mysore and Coorg, p. 110). The chief city of Belagavāda has 
been identified with medern Belagutti. In a South Indian inscription, 
even Ādavāņi (tc. Adoni) is included in Sindavadi. This Sindavidi may 
be the same as the Sendra country which was to the south of Rasava- 
pattana and bears approximation with Sinda which represented the 


country round Dharwar and Bijapur extending in the cast upto Bellary. 


Sindhuthayā-rāstra may denote a portion of the country (EC, Vol. VI, 
Intro, p. 57). 

26 Ihid, VII 14, 20. 

27 Ibid. VII. 14. 

28 Ibid. 13. 

29 Ibid., 10. 

M Ibid. 14. 

31 Ibid. 16. 


uL 32 Ibid., 36. 


33 qid. 35. 
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eastern side of the Tungā. Edatore-nād or Yedatore is described 
in an inscription of 1513 A.D. as the country between the 
Tunga and the Bhadra having the Honnūr-sīme of the Sriranga 
kingdom, also called Krsnarayapura, within it.?* This notice makes 
it clear that Edatore, roughly speaking, corresponded to the tract 
lying between the Tungà and Bhadrā from their sources in the 
hills of South Kanara to their confluence in the Channagiri 
Taluk of the Shimoga D'srtict. This narrow strip of land thus 
comprehended parts of both the Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts and was therefore probably the same as Edadore-70 
in the Maundali-1000 District of the Konkana country** and 
Yedadore of Banavasi.“ All these strengthen in inference 
that Mandala-1000 of the Konkana counrty and Ganga- 
mandali-nid of Gaàjanür-sthala of the Tunga-kampana refer to 
but one and the same country stretching along the river Tungā 
in its upper reaches in the Kadur and Shimoga Districts. In 
that case, the wider division of Gājanūr-sīme on the bank of the 
Tungabhadri must have stood for the entire arca cen- 
tering round the Channagiri Taluk of the Shimoga District. 


34 Ibid., 2. 
35 Ibid., 68. 
36 Ibid. 90. Cf. also Yedatore-sime (ibid. VIII 175) 
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The Location of Certain Tribes and the Evidence of Coins* 
Sm. Bela Lahiri, Jadavpur University 


The importance of numismatic evidence with regard to the 
historical geography of ancient India has been recognised. 
Coins have very often removed doubts about the identification 
of some ancient cities or the location of certain tribes. The 
long disputed identification of Kausambi with modern Kosam 
near Allahabad, suggested by Alexander Cunningham,’ has been 
finally confirmed by the discovery of a few copper coins 
with the legend Kosa[m]bi from Kosam.? The identification of 
the ancient city of Māhismatī with Māndhātā or Mahe$var is still 
a point of controversy.* Although some coins with the legend 
Mahisatisa have been discovered from the excavated site 
of Mahe$var,* they are all surface finds. The discovery of a 


* [The revised copy of the paper was received early in 1969.— 
Fd] 

1 Cf. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (AGI), 1924, 
pp. 541 and 709. 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report (ASI, AR), 
1924-25, p. 131, PL XXXVIILd; Catalogue of Coins in the British 
Museum, Ancient India (BMC, Al), pp. xcviii-ix ; and Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India (JNSI), Vol. XI, pp. 9-10, PL IH.l. 

3 For its identification with Maheš$var, see Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. IX, p. 105; Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XVH, p. 9, and Vol. 
XXX, p. 118; and Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Nol. X, pp. 
306-07; and for its identification with Māndhātā, see Pargiter, Mārkan- 
deya Purüna, Intro, p. ix and p. 333; Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (JRAS), 1910, pp. 868-69. 

4 BMC(AI), p. 279, No. 3, Pl XLV. 11 and No. 4 (wrongly 
read as Mahasenasa); INSI, Vol. XIII, p. 74, No. 1. PL V. 6; Vol. XV, 
pp. 70 f; Vol XVII, pp. 94 fT, Pl. VIN. 5-7. 
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coin in its proper stratigraphical context will go a long way in 
settling the problem of identifying Māhismatī with Mahešvar. 
The discovery of many other coins with place-names, such as 
Ujjayini, Erakina, Vidišā, Varanasi, etc," confirms the location 
of the respective cities.* 

In some cases, coins bear the only testimony to the migratory 
trend of some ancient Indian tribes. Thus the Malava coins 
(of the post-Maurya period) with the legend Mālava-gaņasya 
jayah (or its variations), discovered in large numbers from the 
Jaipur area," reveal to us how in course of a few centuries the 
Mālavas gradually migrated from the Punjab to modern Malwa, 
where they finally settled and which derived its name from that 
of the tribe. Similarly, the discovery of the coins with the 
legend Majhamikāya Sibi-janapadasa, from Nagari near Chitor,* 
has not only settled the identification of the famous city of 
Madhyamika or Madhyamá (or Madhyamāpurī), but has also 
informed us that at least a section of the Sibis who were originally 
the inhabitants of the Punjab had migrated to the Rajasthan arca 
with Madhyamika as their political centre. 

We shall now indicate the bearing of coins on the location 
of a few other tribes. The Vrsni people, who are well-known 
from Pāņini, Kautilya, the Mahābhārata and the Puranas, were 
one of the sub-clans of the Sátvatas who were again one of the 
offshoots of the Yādavas.* The Mahābhārata as well as the 


5 BMC(AI). pp. cxiv and 262, PL XXXVII. 15 (Ujeniya); ibid. 
p. xci (Erakanya); JNSI, Vol. XXIII p. 307 (Vedisa); Vol. XII, pp. 
134-35, Pl. XI (Vārānasi): Vol. XVI, pp. 9 PL II. 13-17 (Bhāgilāya): 
p. 12 (Kururāya). [Erakanya= Airakiņyāh, ‘from  Airakini'.—Ed.] 

* [Of course it cannot be said that coins issued at one place are not 
discovered clsewherc.—Ed.] 

6 Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Report (CASR), Vol. VI, 
pp. 162 fl; Caralogue of Coins in the Indian Museum (IMC), Vol. 1, 
pp. 170 ff. [The find-spot of Mālava coins there is associated with the 
Mālavas also in an inscription.—Ed.] 

7 Kielhorn, Indian  Antiquary, Vol. VII, pp. 266-67; CASR, 
Vol VI, p. 200; Memoirs of the Archacological Survey of India, No. 4, 
p. 122; and JNS/, Vol. IX, pp. 82 ff. 

8 Cf. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 6th ed. 
(PHAI?), p. 138 and notes 4-5. 
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Puranas connect the Vrsnis with the Mathura region; this ts 
also supported by Patsfijali and the Ghata Jataka.? The Mora 
well inscription of a son of Rājuvula referring to the pajica-vira 
of the Vrsnis'® appears to confirm this association of the Vrsnis 
with the Mathurà region. But the unique round silver coin of 
the Vrsnis'' tells a different tale. The obverse of the coin depicts 
a composite symbol like nandipada and standard-in-railing with a 
peculiar animal, half-lion half-elephant in front, while its reverse 
shows an elaborate cakra of 12 spokes. It bears the same legend 
on both sides, written in Brahmi on the obverse and Kharosthi on 
the reverse. The legend seems to read Vrsni-rāja Jfiüganasya 
tratarasya. Now, this interesting coin raises several points which 
cannot be ignored in determining the location of the Vrsni tribe. 
Firstly, the coin was procured by Cunningham along with those 
of the Audumbaras, who are located in the Hoshiarpur and 
Gurdaspur Districts of the Punjab.'? Secondly, its devices, the 
nandipada and the cakra, have great similarity with those found on 
the silver coin of Vīrayašas, a chief of the Kulüta tribe, located 
in the Kulu valley in the Kangra District of the Punjab.!* 
Thirdly, the use of silver in the Vrsni coin is also significant, 
since silver coins of the post-Maurya period, represented by rare 
specimens, are known only of certain well-known peoples of the 
Punjab region, like the Audumbaras, Kulütas, Kunindas, Vemakis 
and Yaudheyas. Fourthly, the use of the Kharosthi script on 
coins was also a characteristic feature of the coins of the Punjab 
area alone, since excluding the Vrsnis, no other tribe or ruler 
besides the Audumbaras, Kulütas, Kunindas, Vemakis, Trigartas 
and Rājanyas, is known to have used the Kharosthi script in 
their coin legends. These were presumably the people who 
dwelt on the border between the areas where the two ancient 
scripts, viz. Brahmi and Kharosthi, were prevalent; hence the 





9 Thid., pp. 140-41 and note 1. 

10 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. 

ll BMC(AD, p. 281, Pl. XVI. 5. 

12 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India (CAI), pp. 66 and 70; 
and AZMC(AI), p. lxxxvii. 

|3 BMC(AI), pp. c and 158, PI. XVI. 4. 
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legends of the monetary issues of these bordering states were 
written in both the scripts—in Brahmi on the obverse and in 
Kharosthi on the reverse—so that every section of the people 
could understand them. Lastly, the use of the word tratara in 
the legend of the Vrsni coin is very interesting, since the word 
is a Prakrit transliteration of the Greek word Sofer, meaning 
‘saviour’, adopted by many of the Indo-Greek rulers of North- 
Western India of the second and first centuries B.C. This shows 
definite influence of the foreign coinage of North-Western India 
on the Vrsni coin. Considering all these points together, it is 
very difficult to locate the issuers of this coin to the country 
around Mathura. The Vrsni coin is, moreover, completely 
different from the monetary issues of the Mathura region.’* The 
coin suggests a location for the tribe in the Punjab area, indicat- 
ing the tract of land between the upper courses of the Ravi and 
the Beas (the Kangra valley), bordering the territories of the 
Audumbaras on the one hand and the Kulitas on the other. 

If so, how are we to connect the Vrsnis of this coin with 
the people of the same name who are associated with the 
Mathurā region even in the somewhat contemporary Mora 
epigraph ? Two alternative suggestions may be made. Either 
there were two different peoples of the same name or the Vrsnis, 
like the other migratory tribes (e.g. the Mālavas and Šibis), 
might have been originally the dwellers of the Punjab area, though 
subsequently a large section of the people probably migrated 
south-eastwards to the Mathura region. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
points out that the Vrsnis are branded as VMrārtyas in the Drona- 
parvan of the Mahābhārata* and that this may be due to the 
fact that "they represent an earlier swarm of Aryans who were 
pushed southwards...... by the Puru-Bharatas, the progenitors 


I4 The Mathurá coins usually bear the figure of Laksmi with lotus 
in her uplifted right hand on the obverse and that of three elephants 
with riders on the reverse: cf. BMC(AI), p. 171, PL XXV. 5-6 
(Gomitra). 

*[Cf. The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. TV, 1955, p. 114; Sircar, 
Rel. L. Anc. Med. Ind., pp. 16-17; Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind. Vol. T, 
p. 46.—Ed] 
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of the Kuru-Paūcālas". He also refers in this connection to the 
defeat of the Sátvats (the ancestors of the Vrsnis) by Bharata, 
as known from the Satapatha Brühmana?? It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that the Vrsnis were driven from the Punjab to the 
Mathura region in early times by the Puru-Bharatas. The Vrsnis 
of our coin may represent the remnants of the tribe in its original 
home in the Punjab. A later migration of the Vrsnis from 
Mathura to Dvārāvatī or Dvārakā, as referred to by Ray- 
chaudhuri, is known from the Mahābhārata and was also caused 
by the *pressure from the Paurava line of Magadha (represented 
by Jarasandha) and probably also from the Kurus'.'^ 

The Rájanyas are another ancient people known from Panini, 
Patanjali, the Mahābhārata, Markandeya Purana, Brhatsamhita 
and other works. Cunningham classed the Rājanya coins along 
with the Mathura series as they are occasionally procurable in that 
city.!5 The similarity of the standing figures on the coins of 
Mathura and those of the Rajanyas led Smith to locate the coun- 
try of the Rājanyas near Mathura; he suggested the former Dhol- 
pur State as the probable home of the tribe.'? Rapson also ascribed 
the Rājanya coins to the same region as those of the Ārjunāyanas 
and the kings of Mathura.*° But both Jayaswal and Allan 
located the Ràjanyas in the Hoshiarpur District of the Punjab 
since most of their coins came from that area.™ A study of 
their coins supports this location. For, as already noted, the 
Rājanyas were one of those tribes who used both the Brahmi and 
Kharosthi scripts in the legend of their monetary issues. This 
fact suggests that the Rajanyas lived in that particular area where 
both these scripts were current. Warāhamihira also included the 


15 Cf. PHAI, 139, note 3, and p. 142; Satapatha Brāhhaņa, 
XIII. 54.21. 

16 PHAIČ, p. 142. 

17 Cf. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (HP), Part I, pp. 155 and 158; 
Brhatsamhitá, XIV. 28. 

18 CALI, p. 89. 

19 IMC, Vol. I, pp. 164-65. 

20 Cf. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 528. 

21 Jayaswal, HP, Part I, p. 159; and Allan, BMC(AT), p. cxxiii. 
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Rājanyas amongst the peoples of the north, viz. the Gandhdaras, 
Yaudheyas and others. 

Again, the Kulüta people are well-known from the Maha- 
bharata, the Puranas, the Brhatsamhità and other literary texts.22 
The Kulüta country is mentioned by Hiuen-tsang and in the 
eleventh-century Chamba copper-plate inscription of Soma- 
varmadeva and Asatadeva.*" These evidences led scholars like 
Cunningham and Rapson to indentify the Kulüta country with the 
Kulu valley in the Kangra District.** The unique silver coin of 
the Kulita chief VirayaSas was, however, procured by Cunning- 
ham in the ‘northern Punjab beyond Lahore’;*° but since the exact 
findspot of this unique coin is not known, no conclusion can be 
drawn on the basis of it. However, the discovery of eleven copper 
coins of a homogenous series bearing the names of Vijayamitra, 
Vīrayašas and probably two other rulers of the Kulita tribe, 
during the excavations at Taxila,?? throws fresh light on the terri- 
tory of the Kulütas. This Vīrayašas is no doubt the same king 
whose silver coin was so long known. The evidence of these 
eleven coins, which are of copper (and hence are not expected 
to travel far), representing the issues of a successive line of 
rulers, and obtained in a stratified position, is undoubtedly 
greater than that of the single silver coin. The original home 
of the Kulitas as indicated by the Taxila coins seems to be 
somewhere near Taxila, and not 4n the Kulu valley, where they 
might have migrated at a later date and which might have been 
named after them. This was probably one of the reasons why 
full Kharosthi legend appears on the coins of all the Kulita 
rulers including Vīrayašas, discovered from  Taxila, a place 
where Kharosthi was in general use, while only the remnants 
of it in rafia survives in the silver coin of Vīrayašas of a some- 
what later date, procured along with the Audumbara coins. 
Vīrayašas who appears to be the last known ruler of the Taxila 


Cf. JRAS, 1900, pp. 531 ff. 

Cunningham, AGI, pp. 162-63; Ind. Ant, Vol. XVIL pp. 7 ff. 
Cunningham, AGI, p. 163; and Rapson, JRAS, 1900, pp. 538-39, 
CAI, p. 66. ta 
Taxila, Vol. I, pp. 171 and 213; Vol. II, p. 820, Nos. 252-57. 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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region probably moved his capital to a safer place in the Kulu 
valley, due to the constant pressure of the Kusanas who were 
making steady progress towards North-Western India at that 

time.” i 
It may be noted here that Varāhamihira refers to two 
peoples of this name, one in the North-Western Division and the 
other in the North-Eastern Division,?? the latter of which is iden- 
tified with the Kulütas of the Kulu valley. It is not unlikely that 
Varahamihira’s Kulütas of the North-Western Division was a 
section of the tribe which remained in the original home near 
Taxila even after the migration of the other section under 
VirayaSas. The association of the Kulūtas with the Mlecchas 
in the Mahābhārata and the Mudrārāksasa may also suggest that 
they originally hailed from an area in the North-Western Punjab 
where many foreign peoples or Mlecchas are known to have ruled. 
Even if the Kulitas were themselves of foreign origin, the names 
of their chiefs and their coin-types show that they had become 
thoroughly Indianised by the time they issued their coins.** 





*[The Kusünas appear to have conquered the Taxila region from 
i the Scytho-Parthians.—Ed.] 
h^ 27 Brhatsarhhità, XIV. 22 (North-West); XIV. 29 (North-East); 
cf. JRAS, 1900, p. 533. 
ICA is 28 Cf. JRAS, 1900, p. 538. 
"rtt 








IX 


Holy Places Associated with Karttikeya 


A. K. Chatterjee, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University | 


Several places in Ancient India were connected with the 
worship of Skanda-Kārttikeya. The earliest reference to a place 
sacred to this god is that found in the Sabhā-parvan of the Great 
Epic, viz. Rohitaka.! This place is described there as Kartti- 
keyasya dayitam. It is further described as delightful and pros- 
perous and full of every kind of wealth and produce.? It is not 
clear whether Rohitaka was the name of a city or a country. 
P. C. Roy in his translation, however, renders it as "country". 
Here Nakula, one of the younger brothers of Yudhisthira, 
defeated the valiant Mattamayürakas. These Mattamayürakas 
are generally identified with the Yaudheyas, first mentioned by 
Panini in his Astadhydyi ; they are also mentioned in other places 
of the Great Epic.‘ Rohitaka, according to most scholars, is 
the modern Rohtak, situated in the District of the same name 
in the present Haryana State. A number of Yaudheya coins 
have been discovered from this place, and they certainly connect 
the tribe with the god Skanda-Karttikeya who was regarded 
as its tutelary deity. In the Mahābhārata, Rohitaka designates 
a people; they are mentioned along with the Bhadras, Agneyas 
and Mālavas and are represented as being defeated by Karna 


I Mbh. IL 32.5; Rohitaka-kula is found in the Paūīcavīnīša 
Brahmana, XIV. 3, 12; XV. II. 6 (see Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 228). 

2 Mbh., loc. cit. 

3 See Vol. IL, p. 76. 

4 VIL 159.5—Yaudheyén= Adrijàn—rüjan—Madrakün Méalavan— 
api; also I. 95.76; sec N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 78. 

> LIL 254. 
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in the course of digvijaya ; obviously Rohitaka referred to here 
meant the inhabitants of the city or country of Rohitaka.* 
Rohitaka is not mentioned in the Purāņas; but that this place 
was sacred to Skanda-Kārttikeya is also proved by a Sanskrit 
work of the early Christian period, the Mahāmāyūrī which men- 
tions it as a place sacred to Skanda-Kumāra. 

In the 83rd Chapter of the Vana-parvan, a number of £lokas 
are devoted to the description of the great firtha of Prthüdaka 
near Kuruksetra. It is described as sacred to the god Kārttikeya— 


Tato gaccheta rajendra firtham trailokya-višrutam | 
Prihidakam=iti khyatam Kārttikeyasya vai nrpah ||" 


It is described there as the most important of all the @rthas, 
more important and sacred than the Sarasvati or any other 
tirtha.” The testimony of the Great Epic is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Padma Purāņa, Svarga-khanda, Chapter 13, 
which offers a similar account of this firtha. Some of the 
verses of the great Epic are also found in the Purána.? Here, 
too, the poet speaks of the Prthüdaka-tirtha as associated with the 
god Kārttikeya. Some of the verses of the Great Epic eulogising 
Prthüdaka have been quoted by Laksmidhara (early 12th century 
A.D.) in his Tizrthakalpataru.?  RájaSekhara's Kāvyamīmārusā, 
as we know, refers to this place as the boundary between 
Northern and Central India (Prthüdaküt—parata Uttarāpathah).! 
The place has been identified by Cunningham with Pehoa on 
the south bank of the Sarasvati.'? In Chapter 50 of the Vāmana 


6 The Chapter on Karņa's digvijava which mentions Rohitaka is 
omitted in the Critical ed. published by B.O.R.I. wherein it appears in 
the ‘Appendix’. 

7 Mbh., III. 83.141. 

8 IM. 83.148; cf. also the verse— 

Punyam=āhuh Kuruksetram Kuruksetrāt Sarasvati | 
Sarasvatyāš— ca tirthani tīrthebhyatš=ca Prthidakam || (83.145). 

9 Bangavāsī, Svarga-khanda, 13.32-39; Venkatešvara, 27.32-39. 

IO Published in the G.O.S., pp. 180-81. This book forms the 8th part 
of his great Krryakalpataru. 

11 See p. 93. 

12 AGI, p. 385. The place derived its name from king Prthu; 
see Hall's cd. of Wilson's trans. of the Visnu Purana, I. 183. 
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Purana, however, Prthüdaka is described as a tirtha associated with 
Mahadeva. This shows that in later times Karttikeya was sup- 
planted here by his more illustrious father. 

In Chapter 34 of the Salya-parvan of the Great Epic, we are 
told of a certain Soma-tirtha situated on the Sarasvati as associated 
with the god Skanda. Mention is made in the Vana-parvan of 
another firtha sacred to Kārttikeya, called Koti-tirtha, on the 
Gomati near Varanasi. 


Kofitirthe narah snātvā arcayitva Guham  nrpah | 
gosahasra-phalam vindyat tejasvi ca bhaven=narah |13 


The Puranas disclose the existence of a large number of firthas 
sacred to Karttikeya situated mostly in various places of 
Northern India. Two such firthas are mentioned in the Vayu 
Purana, which is universally regarded as one of the older 
Puranas. In Chapter 30, mention is made of Guha-tirtha on the 
Sarasvati.* We do not know whether this firtha is the same 
as Prthüdaka which is situated on the bank of the same river. 
The same firtha is also referred to in the Visnu Purāņa!5 which 
too is regarded as one of the older Puranas. The Vayu Purana 
also mentions a firtha called Kārttikeya-pada at Gaya." 
Apparently, as the name indicates, this was a frtha sacred to 
the War-god. 

In the Matsya Purana!” mention is made of a certain 
Skanda-tīrtha on the river Narmada. That this particular firtha 
was a very well-known place is apparent from the fact that 
it is also referred to in the Karma Puranal5 and in the 
Svarga-khanda of the Padma Purana2® This tīrtha may be 
identical with the Kumārešvara-tīrtha on the Narmada mentioned 
in the Revà-khanda of the Skanda Purana. 





13 IM. 84.68; this tirtha is also mentioned in the Svarga-khanda of 
the Padma Purdna. 

14 Vayu, 30.315. 

IS Visnu, V. 33.26. 

16 Wāyu, 109.19; 111.54. 

17 Matsya, 191. 50-51 ff. 

18 Karma, II. 41.31. 

19 Padma, Svarga-khanda (VenkateSvara), 18.51. 
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The Agni Purāna*" discloses the existence of a firtha called 
Kākašilā in Gaya as sacred to Kārttikeya. We propose to 
identify it with Karttikeya-pada mentioned in the Vāyu Purana. 

The Kūrma Purana refers to one Svàmi-tirtha between the 
rivers Kaveri and Tamraparni. Apparently, this firtha was 
Situated in the Far South. It should be identified with one of 
the firthas mentioned in the Tirumurugattrupadai. 

The Matsya also refers to the Kārttikeya-tīrtha sacred to 
YaSaskari.** We cannot be sure about the exact location of 
this place. However, there is reason to believe that this firtha 
is the same as modern Baijnath in the Almora District of U.P. 
referred to as Kārttikeyapura in the Skanda Purana (6.97.46) 
and inscriptions and as Kārttikeya-nagara by Rājašekhara.** 
The Brahma Purdna speaks of one Karttikeya-tirtha on the river 
Gautami (ie. Godavari).** In the Padma Purana** mention is 
made of the Koti-tirtha (on the Gomati), not far from 
Varanasi, as sacred to Skanda. The Purana?? refers to another 
firtha sacred to  Kárttikeya, on the river Sarasvati, called 
Rsabha-dvipa. 

The Vantana*® speaks of one Ojasa-tirtha sacred to Karttikeya 
near the Sarasvati; the Vardha refers to Karttikeyakunda in the 
Himalayas.** The Saura Purāņa** mentions Saktibheda in 
Ujjayini as sacred to Karttikeya. 

Pundravardhana as a rīrtha sacred to Karttikeya is mentioned 
only in the Garuda Purana.?? This place has been tentatively 
identified with Skandanagara mentioned in the Rdmacarita of 
Sandhyākara Nandin.  Kalhana?? refers to the famous temple 


20 Agni, 116. 23. 

21 Matsya, 13. 45. 

22  Küvyamimümsá (G.O.S.), p. 47. 

23 Brahma, 81.1; also Garuda, T. 81. 9. 

24 Svarga-khanda, Chapter 16; this place, as we have previously 
noticed, is referred to in the Mbh., IIT. 84.68. 

25 Padma, Swarga, 19. 71. 

26 Wamana, 41.6.7. 

27 Waraha, 151. 61-62. 

28 Saura, 67. 10. 

29 Garuda, 81. 16. 

30 IV. 422. 
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of Kārttikeya near Pundravardhana. The Narasimha Purdna™ 
mentions one Kumara-tirtha. 

A number of places sacred to Kārttikeya have been referred 
to in the voluminous Skanda Purana. We have already men- 
tioned Kumārešvara-tīrtha on the Narmada mentioned in the 
Reva-khanda of this Purana. There is a reference to another 
Kumaresvara-tirtha in the Prabhása-khanda of the Purana.** 
The place was situated in Saurástra in modern Gujarat. In the 
Kasi-khanda™ of this Purana, mention is made of the SkandeSvara, 
NaigameyeSvara and Višākhešvara firthas at Varanasi*. 

In the Nāgara-khanda of the Skanda Purana, there is a 
detailed description of an ancient city called Camatkārapura in 
the country of Anarta.** We are told in Chapter 71 that this 
place was renamed as Skandapura afterwards. In no other 
Purána, however, do we get any reference to this town. 

The Meghadiita™ of Kālidāsa describes the celebrated tirtha 
of Devagiri sacred to the god Skanda-Kārttikeya. 

This place has been identified with the Deva Dungri hill 
situated between the rivers Gambhira and Chambal.** It has 
also been suggested that the present temple of Dharmarāja on 
the southern summit of the hill marks the site of the old temple 
of Skanda mentioned by Kālidāsa, though it has been pointed 
out, “it is not clear, why such an insignificant hillock should 
have struck the fancy of the poet and it can only be explained 





31 Narasimha, 65. 17. 

32 Skanda, VII, Prabhāsaksetramāhātmya, 215. 2. 

33 Uttarārdha, 97. 26-27; see also Tirthakalpataru of Laksmidhara 
(G.O.S), p. 68. 

* [The i$vara-ending names were generally applied to Siva-lingas. 
—Ed.] 

34 Nūgara, 71. 38; we are told that Skandapura is situated near 
the Ekalinga-tirtha which is in the country of Anarta, This country 
is mentioned in Rudradiman's Junagadh inscription (Ep. Ind, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 36 fL); see B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Part I, pp. 52-53; also 
Lüders' List, No. 965, 

35 Pürvamegha, 47. 

36 ARASI (1925-26), p. 192, according to N. L. Dey's Geographical 
Dictionary (ist ed.), p. 17. [There is some confusion herc.—Ed.] 
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by assuming that the old temple of Skanda was a famous place 
for worship in this locality in Kālidāsas days." The original 
temple has, of course, disappeared completely. 

A number of South Indian firthas sacred to Kārttikeya- 
Subrahmanya are mentioned in the  Zirumurugattrupadai. 
Kandakur in the Nellore District was formerly known as Skanda- 
pura." Another Skandapura is referred to in the KorigudeSa- 
rajakkal, a Tamil chronicle, as the capital of the Western 
Gangas; this Skandapura, according to Lassen, is the present 
Gajjalhati on the old Ghat road from Mysore to Tiruchirapalli.” 
Fleet, however, did not accept the authenticity of the Tamil 
work." In late mediaeval times, there was a Kārttikeya-tīrtha 
at Gangasagara. Bhavadeva Nyāyālaūkāra in his Tīrthasāra 
(Saka 1651, 1729 A.D.) referred to the sacred image of 
Kārttikeya at this place.*" 





37 Sec Ind. Ant, Vol. XXXVII 1909, p. 89. 

38 See Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 1. 

39 Ep. Ind, Vol. III, pp. 170-71. 

40 D. C. Sircar, Geography ef Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 181. 
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Gujarat 22, 93, 100, 204 

Gulbarga District 91 

Gunaighar plate 32n 

Gunavarman 31 

Gupta 31, 33, 35n, 139, 142, 
145-146, 150-53; culture 146 

Gurdaspur District 195 

Gurjara Pratihara 120 

Gurugrantha 47 

Gurukul Jhajjar 181 

Guru Mutt 108n 

Guru Nanak 42-43, 48, 65 

Guruvüyür temple 112-15 

Guruvüyürpuresa-stotram 114 

Guttavolāla-sīme 189n 

Guttiya-sime 189 

Gwalior 145 

Hāccngsā 122 

Hadavālika-nād 191 

Haimavata-varsa 143 

Halmidi inscription 96n 

Hampa-Hastinivati 188-89 

Hankrail (Malda District) 35n 

Hara 96, 122-23, 124n, 128, 130 

Harappa 137, 181, 183-84 

Hardwar 143 

Hari 96, 98, 122, 124n, 128 

Haribhadra 153 

Haridasas 96-98, 100 
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Harihara 93, 123, 128, 188 

Harimedhas 147 

Harivamia 156n; Purana 14, 28 

Harsacarita 92, 117n 

Haryana 136, 180-82, 200 

Hastinápura 19, 137, 144, 148, 
185, 186 and n, 188 

Hastinávati 189 

Hastinávati-valita 189, 190 and n 

Hathibada inscription 30 

Ha-tsung-sa 122 

Hattanaventhi 191 

Heliodoros 30, 53, 64 

Hemakita 188 

Heracles 27, 54 

Herodotus 147 

Himachal Pradesh 180 

Himācala painting 22 

Himalayas 142-43, 153, 203 

Himavat 142n 

Hindu 66, 69n, 70-71, 75n, 92, 
102, 122; philosophy 102; 
University 3-4, 11 

Hiriyanna, M. 74n, 76n 

Hissar 181 

Hiuen-tsang 198 

Honnür-sime 192 

Hoogly District 137 

Hooper, J. S. M. 83, 86 

Hopkins, E. W. 29, 56n, 75n 

Hoshiarpur 195, 197 

Hoysala Ballila 190 

Huncha 91 

Huviska 9, 30, 119 and n, 148 

Iksu 147 

Iksvaku 60 

Inda-maha cult 12 

India 3-5, 8, 24, 30, 43, 70, 72, 
93, 101, 103-06, 115, 126, 
136, 141, 145, 149, 152-53, 
155, 179-80, 182 

Indian—coins 125, 138; culture 
71; history 149; literature 37; 
Ocean 150; pantheon 102; 
religion 31; routes 144 
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Indo-Aryans 68, 137 

Indo-Greek 117, 142, 181, 196 

Indonesia 150 

Indra 15, 20-22, 25, 40, 53-56, 
59-61, 122, 158-59, 160n 

Indra-dvipa 159 

Indradyumna 151 

Indra-nagara 159 

Indraprastha 145, 184-85 

Indrapratāpanārāyaņa 122 

Indravarman 92 

Indra-yajūa 22 

Indus valley 41, 60, 137, 144, 
14849 

Iobares river 27 

Iran 146 

Iranian 147 

Irāvatī 180 

Téa, [Sina 25, 160n 

Išānacandramāņikya 121 

Islam 64-65, 105, 127 

Jšopanisad 52 

Ista-linga 95 

I$vara 26, 32n 

Itihāsa 56 

Iycngār, S. K. 84-85 

Jadavpur University 3, 135, 193 

Jagannitha Dasa 99 

Jain 12, 15, 64, 82 | 

Jainism 15, 25, 64, 76, 82-83, 
89-9] 

Jaipur 194 

Jakkha-maha cult 12 

Jambhaka, deity 12 

Jambudvipa 147, 158 

Jamuna 54 

janapadas 146, 148, 151. 158, 
177 and n 

Janārdana 50 

Jahgama 95 

Jarāsandha 58, 140, 145, 197 

Jātaka 50, 144 

Jütakamala 153 

Java 150 

Jayadeva 23, 33-34, 106-07 
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Jayadratha 55 

Jayadvajasunha 122 

Jayagoņda-Ballāļapura 19i 

Jayagupta 119 

Jayükhya Samhita 17 

Jayanāga 119 

Jayaswal, K. P. 127n, 178, 197n 

Jayatīrtha 89 

Jhang District 39n 

Jina 90-9] 

Jiva Gosvamin 101 

Jīvātman 26 

Jinendra 90 

Jñšgana 118 

Jnüna 12, 18 

Jüünadeva 22, 101 

Jianappdna 112-13 

Jnane$vara 105 

Johila 145 

Junagadh 204n 

Junsuti 15 

Jyotīrathā river 145, 153 

Kabir 4, 43, 105 

Kāca 119 

Kachar 121-22 

Kadamba king 92 

Kadambari 151 

Kadiri 188 

Kadur 92, 191-92; District 92, 
191 

Kailāsa 128, 143 

Kaitabhāri (Visnu) 129 

Kaiyata 50 

Kakasilé 203 

Kaksivat 56 

Kalabhras 103 

Kala-nid 189n 

Kalhana 203 

Kali 114 

Kali-yuga 84 

Kali (Mother-goddess) 66, 102 

Kalibangan 183 

Kālidāsa 130, 143, 146, 150-53, 
204-05 

Kalikāla 42 
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Kalika Purana 129 Karnatak University 3, 88, 135 


Kalinga 143, 148 Kársápana 154 

Kaliya, Kāliya-nāga 21, 54, 111, Kārttikeya 130, 139, 200-05 
157-58 Kārttikeyakunda 203 

Kāliya-damana 21 Karttikeya-nagara 203 

Kāliyamardanam 115n Kārttikeyapura 139, 203 

Kalki 33 Karttikeya-tirtha 203, 205 

Kamalešvarasirnha 124 Karuņēšan 106 

Kamandakiya Nītisāra 138 Kasi 186 

Kāmarūpa 152 Kasika SO 

Kamboja 144-45, 148, 152, 153n, Kāšī-khaņda 204 

Kambuja 92 Kashmir 8, 42-43, 45, 93, 100 

Kampilya 184-85 Kathopanisad 52 

Kamsa 14, 50-51, 58 Katya clan 41 

Kamsavadha 115n Kātyāyanī 41 

Kāmuka 142 Kaušāmbī 144-45, 186n, 193 

Kanaka Dāsa 99 Kau$ika clan 41 

Kanara 192 Kaušikī 41 

Kāņatūr village 106n Kautilya 7, 138, 178n, 194 

Kanchanjunga 143 Kāverī river 103, 203 

kane 28 Kāvil Punam 106n; family 106n 

Kandakur 205 Küvyamimümsa 201, 203 

Kane 177n Kedāranātha 143 

Kangra District 195-96, 198 Keith 39n 

Kanha 27 Keļa-nād 190 

Kānņhāyanas 27 Kelet, T. E. 25n 

Kaniska 119 Kendrabilva 33 


Kannada 17, 92, 95, 98, 100, Kennedy, J. 184 
10in; country 17; inscriptions Kerala 92, 100, 102-03, 105-07, 





92 108n, 109, 111-12, 116; Uni- 
Kannakāpura 191 versity 102 
Kannata Bhāratam 106 Keralotpatti 708n 
Kannata Rāmāyanam 106, 110,  Kešava 13, 50, 121 
llin Ke$avasena 35 
Kannašša 106-07 Kesi-muni 40 
 Kantakavana 138 Keši-sūkta 39 
Kāņva 24, 30 Ketumāla 143, 146 
Kānyakubja 144 Khanda-maha cult 12 
~ « Kapila 18 Khandela inscription 129 
|.  Kàápisi 144 Khāravela 15 
bi. “Karman 12 Kharosthi 117, 195-98 - 
Karmarkar, A. P. 10in Khokrakot 181 
| 55, 200, 201n Khuddaka Nikaya 157n 


ca 3, 7, 88, 90-93, 96, Kicaka (bamboo) 144 
Kiclhorn 194n 
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Kinnara 144 

Kittari-nid 189n 

Koda-nàd 190 

Kodur 188-89 

Kēgali-vēņthe 190 

Kokāmukhasvāmin 32 

Kēlivād 91 

Komedai, mountain 147 

Komerai, river 147 

Kongudesapura 204n 

Konkana country 153, 192 

Korea 151 

Kosam 193 

Koti-tīrtha 202-03 

Konthwar (Kuntudeša) 145 

Kottayam Taluk 106n 

Kottūra-sīme 190n 

Kotture 190n 

Kotutgallūr 102-03 

Krsna 9, 13-14, 16-17, 19-24, 
27, 29-30, 3In, 33-34, 39, 44, 
50-78, 80-81, 103, 105-25, 
145, 158; cult 52, 54, 112; 
gatha 106n, 107; piti 115; 
Janmāstamī 31 

Krishnarao, Kapatral 101n 

Krsnarayapura 192 

Krsnartam (Krsna drama) 115 

Krsna-Vāsudeva 50 

Krsn-āvatāra 33, 107 

Krta age 177-78 

Krtyakalpataru 

Ksatravandh 87 

Ksatriya 6-7, 27, 49, 60-61, 77n, 
148 

Ksatriva Uparisad 61 

Ksemaraja 43 

Ksiraságara 107 

Ksirasvamin 160 

Ksiroda-samudra (Ksīravān) 147 

Kubera 13, 20, 49n, 160n, 178 

Kubjā 56-57 

Küdala Safigama 94-96 

Küdatür-pura 191 

Kula-parvata 143 


201n 
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Kulasekhara 103; Alvar 78, 83, 
85 

Kulūta 118, 140, 195-99; country 
198; tribe 195, 198 

Kulu valley 140, 195, 

Kulyas 148 

Kumara 20, 201 

Kumāragupta I 119n 

Kumaraharanam 112-13 

Kumarappa 87 

Kumara-tirtha 204 

Kumārešvara-tirtiha 202, 204 

Kumārī-dvīpa 151 

Kumārī-parvata 15 

Kumari river (Komerai) 147 

Kumuda 160n 

Kumuda mountain 147 

Kunjarakonapuri 189 

Kufijaravana 138 

Kunindas 181, 195 

Kunti 65 

Kuntideša 145 

kirma, Avatāra 33 

Kürma Purānā 49n, 202-03 

Kürma-samsthána 141 

Kuru 58, 149, 197 

Kurugóda-sime 190n 

Kuruksetra 19, 154, 177, 
201 

Kurukshetra University 3, 42, 
135, 181 

Kuru-Paficāla 149, 197 

Kuruvamma 11-15 

Kusāņa 10, 16, 24, 35n, 118-19, 
128, 150, 152 

Kušasthalī 140 

Kusavā 54 

Kutsa, sage 55 

Kuvera 15 

Ladak 144 

Lahiri, A. N. 3, 9-10, 117, 118n, 
119m, 135, 138 

Lahiri, Sm. B. 3, 135, 13840 

Lahore 198 


Laksmanasena 35 and n 


198-99 


178n, 
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Laksmi 13, 15-16, 35, 91, 196n Mahābhāgavatam 107 


— — AR, + 















Laksmīdhāra 201, 204n Mahābhārata 13-14, 28-29, 39n, 
Laksmi-Narayana 35 49n, 61, 68, 110, 112, 137, 
Laksmisimha 123, 124 and n 139, 150, 153, 158-59, 181, 
Lākuļa-Pākšupata 93 186n, 194, 196-99, 200 
Lakulīša 93 Mahābhāsya 27, 30, 50 
Lal, B. B. 183, 185n Mahābhūta 16 
Lanka 158 Mahadeva 26, 39, 92, 101, 202 
Lassen 205 Mahādevagiri 43 
| Lauhitya 152 Mahādeva-Mahārāja (deity) 12 
Lavanga 153 Mahākāntāra 138 
` Law, B. C. 177n, 204n Mahāksatrapa Sodisa 14 
< Leh 144 Mahākūta 93 
Lengdum (Indra) 122 and n Mahāmāyūrī 154, 201 
Lewis 142 Mahāniddesa 27 
Līlāšuka Vilvamangalam I 105 Mahārāja 49n, 50 
Linga Purana 15, 19, 95-96, 146 Mahārāja-bali 50 
Lingūyatism 94 Maharashtra 7, 22, 65, 98, 100-01 
Lohanipur 15 Mahāscna, deity 12, 193 
Lohitāksa, deity 12 Mahāsthāna 14 
| Lokapālas 49n, 50 | Mahasutasoma Jdtaka 49n, 50 
| Lomaša 153n | Mahatma Gandhi 66 
| Lucknow University 156 Mahāvīra 21, 64 
Ludhiana 181 Mahendra, mountain 143 
| Macdoncll 39n, 57n Mahesévara 15, 40, 93, 95, 128, 
| Mackay 59 193-94 
Madanapāla, Gāhadavāla king Māhismātī 151, 193-94 
121 Mahopadesavimésatistotras 46 
Madhava 121 i Maitrakanyakā 157 
Mādhavadeva 22 Maitrakas 17 
Madhurakavi 83 Maitreyi 62 
 Madhva 105; Madhv-ācārya 7-8, Maity, S. K. 3, 135, 137 
88, 96-98, 100-01 Majhamika 194 
Madhyadesa 148 Majumdar, B. K. 3, 8-9, 24 
Madhyamāpurī 194 Majumdar, N. G. 32n 
Madhyamika 14, 144, 194 Majumdar, P. C. 3, 5, 8 
Madhya Pradesh 143 Majumdar, R. C. 27n, 28n, 36n, 
Madra 149 121n 
Madras 4, 66, liin Malabar 106n, 110 
Madura District 125 Malai 143 
Magadha S4, 76, 145, 153, 197 Malava—country 146, 194; people 


194, 196, 200 
Mālavikāgnimitra 131 
Malaya 143, 152 
Malayalam 105-07, 109-10 112 
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Mallavatī-nād 189 
Malwa 146, 194 
Mānava-Grhyasūtra 12 
Mānavāyani 130 
Mānavēdan 115 
Mandali 191 
Māndhātā 193 
Mangalore 108n 
Manibhadra, Yaksa 14 
Manipur 59, 121, 124, 
Marijusrimülakalpa 152 
Mansarovar 143 
Manu 51, 60, 68 
Manusmrti 139 
Maratha 65 
Markandeya Purana 
146, 151n, 156n, 
Marucipattana 152 
Marut (Vayu) 24, 160n 


178n 


I42n, 143, 
193n, 197 


Masi 103 

Mātarišvan 25 

Mathura 14-15, 19, 27-28, 54, 
60, 64-65, 76, 140n, 144, 
185-86, 195-97; Museum 15, 
65 

Mātrdatta 113 

Matsya Avatāra 33, 178n 

Matsya Purana 142, 146, 151n, 


152, 154, 202-03 
Maudalyāyana 145 
Maurya 14, 51, 90, 144, 194-95 
McCrindle 27n 
Megasthenes 27, 54 
Meghadūta 153, 204 
Meharauli 153n 
Mekala 145 
Mekong delta 31 
Menander 9, 117 
Menon, C. Acyuta 108n, 111 
Menon, K. K. 102 
Methora 27 
Midland 77n 
Milindapafiha 12-13 
Mīmārnsā 113 
Mīrābāi 22-23, 25, 111 
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Mirpurkhas 145 

Mitathal (Mitrasthala) 181 

Mithila 149, 157n 

Mitra 11 

Mitrasthala 181 

Mitrá-Varuna 71 

Mīrtavindajātaka 

Mlecchas 199 

Moamarias 124 

Mohenjo-daro 40, 58-59, 145 

Mongolia 151 

Monier-Williams 4, 39n, 67n, 68 

Monism 69n 

Monists 70 

Mora 15, 195-96 

Moran 123-2 

Mother-goddess 130 

Mount Govardhana 55 

Mrama 156 

Müda-nàdu 189-90 

Mudal Ālvārs 77, 83 

Mudrārāksasa 199 

Mūga-nādu, Miiganida-vénte 190n 

Mughul 154 

Mukherjee, D. 3, 5-7, 135, 137 

Mūkkēla 114 

Mukunda-maha cult 12 

Mundaka Upanisad 52 

Muslim 34-35, 43, 65 

Mussourie 143 

Mysore 4, 105, 
University 80n 

Nadimaha cult 12 

nadu 190 

Naga 10, 12, 15, 54, 118, 157-58; 
cult 54 

Nāga-maha cult 12 

Niagara 204n 

Nügara-khanda 244 

Nagari 14, 30, 50, 194 

Nügapattana 152 

Nagna-dvipa 151 

Naigameye$vara 204 

Naimisa, Naimis-iranya 138, 
184n, 185 


157n 


126, 191n; 
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Nainital 143 

Nairrta 160n 

Nakula 200 

Nala 20 

Nalayira Prabandham 103 

Nambi Andir Nambi 105 

Nambi, Punna$$eri Sridharan 
109n 

Nambūtitri 107; Ceruššeri 106-07; 
Nilakandhan 112; Punam 
106n; Pūntānam 112-13 

Namm-āļvār 79, 83, 85 

Nanaghat cave inscription 30, 77 

Nanak 4, 8, 43, 46-48, 105 

Nanda 22, 105 


Nandi Devi 143 


Nandana 157. 

nandipada 195 

Nanmugan Tiruvandādi 78, 83 
Narada 62, 74n 
Nāradapaficarātra 62 
Narahari-tirtha 98 
Narasi-Mehtà 22 
Narasimha Avatira 33, 
Narasimha Purana 204 


126 


Narayana 14, 27n, 29-30, 35, 76, 


86, 143, 1S2 
Nirayana-Vasudeva 29 
Nūrāyaņa-vātaka, Narayana- 

vātikā 14, 30 
Nārāyaņīvam 108n, 
Narmada river 145-46, 

202, 204 
Nüsadiya-sükta 63 
Natarája 103 
Nüthamuni 105 


Ilsn 


Natya 149 


ūyādhanmakahā 12 


Nāyanikā 30 

|.  — JNüyar, T. Bālakrsņan 106n 
— — Neak Ta Dambeng Dek 31 
E. Nedguhgati, Kóvunni 107n 


Nellore District 205 





148, 154, 
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Nenmēni, village 112 
Nētranārāyaņan 110 
Niddesa 12-13 
Niļā river 113 
Nilakantha 40 
Nilakanta Sastri, 
Nile 136 
Nimbārka 105 
Niranküra 42-43 
Niranam 106 
Nirgranthas 25 
Nirguna 47, 92, 97 
Nirukta 6, 149 
Nisadha country 145 
Nityánanda 65 
Nohu Yaksa 14 
Nonaryan 37, 61, 
Nrga, kings 57 
Nydya-darfana 69n 
Nyāyālankāra, Bhavadeva 205 
Nyāyasudhā 89 
Ochre Washed Warc 184 
Ojasa-tirtha 203 
Ooshna (Visnu) 119n 
Orissa 105, 143 
Oxus 144, 147-48 
Padma Purana 61, 
Padma Tantra 36 
Padmávati 91, 118 
Paharpur 9, 33-34 
Painted Grey Ware 183-85 
Paipilika gold 150 
Pakistan 39n, 180 
Pal, Bipin Chandra 66 
Pála kings 34 
Palghat District 108n 
Fāli 69, 141, 143, 149 
Pallavas 17, 28, 152 
Pamattasimha 122 
Pamir 146-47 
Paünca-bhütas 20 
Paficāla—country 31, 
people 197 
Panchamukhi, 
Paficanada 180 


K. A. 4 


64, 71-72 


154, 201-03 


118, 178n; 


R. S. 10in 
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Páficarátra 17, 28n, 33 

Paficaratrika Jön 

Pándava 58, 150 

Pandharpur 98 

Pindya 103, 125, 148-49 

Pándya-nádu 190 

Panikkar—Kanasáa 109; Mādha- 
va 106; Raima 106; R. Nārā- 
yana 107n; Sankara 106 

Panini 4, 13, 27n, 39n, 49n, S0, 
54, 59-60, 73, 127, 144, 149- 
50, 194, 197, 200 

Panipat 185 

Panjab University 3, 179, 181 

Panniyür 105n 

Para-Brahman 47 

Parakiyá Nayika 80-81 

Parama Samhita 17 

Parame$vara 131 

Pürasika 152, 153n 

Parašurāma Avatāra 33 

Pargiter 186n, 193 

Paricakrā 184-85 

Pārijāta tree 57 

Pariksit 56-58 - 

Parivrajakas 25 

Pārivātra ((Aravalli) 143 

Parkham Yaksa 14 

Pāršvanātha 91 

Parthian 30 

Parur 105n 

Parvatāšrava 148 

Parvati 121, 128-29, 131 

Parthians 199n 

Pascima 148 

Pššupata 28n, 40, 93-94 

Pasupati-yogin 40 

Pataliputra 144 

Patafijali 13-14, 16, 27, 30, 39n, 
49-51, 195, 197 

Patna 15 

Paurava 197 

Pavanadüta 35 

Pegu 158 

Pehoa (Prthüdaka) 181 
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Penner river 188n, 190 
Perincallür, village 107 
Periy-alvar 78, 83 
Periya-Purānam 103 
Perumāļ, Cēramān 102-03 
Perumal Tirumoli 103 
Peyāļvār 83 
Phatuceng 122 and n 
Pinàkini 188 and n 
Pisaroóti, ü Trkkandiyür 

1 13n 
Pitrpati (Yama) 
Pombuchcha 91 
Porus 27-28 
Poygai Alvàr 77, 83 
Prabhdsa-khanda 204 


Acyuta 


160n 


Prabhasaksetramahatmya | 204n 
Pricya 148, 156 

Pradyumna 29, 54 
Pradyumne$vara temple — (Tip- 


perah Dist.) 32 
Prajāpāti 59, 128 
Prakrti 18, 149, 196 
Pralamb-üsura 21-22 
Prünalihgin 95 
PranaveSvara temple 92 
prāsāda (shrine) 13 
Prasad, M. 3, 5, 7-8, 10, 135, 139 
Prasādin 95 
Prasat Kandol Dom inscription 
92n 
Pratyabhijia school 8 


Prayága 154 
Prosat Pram Loveng inscription 
31 


Prihu, king 20ln 
Prthidaka 139, 181, 
tirtha 201 

Püdam Alvar 77 
Pulastya 153n 
Pulindas 145 
Puņam family 
Punarvasu 103 
Puficatt family 108 
Pundarika 160 n 


201-02; 


105n 





Pundra 148 

Pundravardhana 204 

Punjab 65, 136, 140, 
183, 194-98 

Purina 16, 33, 55-56, 58, 61, 

103, 139, 146-47, 151, 194-96, 
202-04 

Purandara Dasa 7, 98-99, 101n 

Purandara Upanisad 98 

Purandara Vithala 98 

Purātanas (aiva devotees) 93 

Purnea 117 

Puri 65 

Puru-Bharatas 197 

Purusaparamütman 29 

Pürva-Bhàrata-campü 115 

Puskulāvatī 144 

Puspadanta 160n 

Pūtanā 19-20, 54 

Ouintus Curtius 27 

Radha 9, 33-34, 44, 117, 121, 
124-25; cult 9, 34 i 

Rüdhüki$oramánikya 121 

Rüdhá-Krsna 33-34, 44; cult 33; 
lila 44 

Rachakrishnan 26n, 75n, 76n 

Raghuvarmša 131, 150, 153 

Rah-i-Azam 144 

Rühugana, Gautama 184 

Raipur 145 

Raivataka-maha 13 

Rājagrha 145 

Rājā-Karņ-kā-tilā 181 

Rájanyas 140, 195, 197-98 

Rājarāja II 125n 

Rājašekhara 201, 203 

Rajasthan 22, 30, 120, 194 

Rajatarangini 140n 

Rājcšvarasiriha 122-24 

Rajghat 186 

Rajpur 143 

Rājuvula 195 

Rama 9-10, 13, 23, 33, 50, 103, 
108-10, 112 

 Rūmacaritamānasa 23, 203 


148-49, 





Rāmadāsa 109n 
Ramakintasimha 123 and n 
Ramakrishna 65-66 
Ramana 158 
Kamanaka 157-59; 
58; nagara 157 
Riminanda 22, 43, 105, 
agrahira 158-59 


dvipa 157- 


109r; 


Rámannadesa 158-59 
KRāmānuj-ācārya 22, 96, 105, 
108n 


Ramanujam, B. V. 74 

Rümatanká 10 

Ramayana 23, 106, 109-11, 150, 
156, 186n 

Ramprasad 66 

Rampur 144 

Ranade 65 

Ranadhira Kanthirava-Narasa- 
raja Wodeyar 126 

Ranga, god 87 

Rangpur 124 

Kao, T. A. Gopinatha 128n 

Rapson, E. J. 125n, 197-98 

Rasa 80n 

Rāsakrīdā 107, 115n 

ratnakara 150 

Ratnamünikya I 121 

Rauhitaka 181 


Ravi 196 

Ray, G. K. 123n 

Ray, N. R. 34n, 35n 

Ráyadurga, Rüyadurga-vénthe 
189, 190n 

Rayapaseniya Sutta 12 

Raychaudhuri, H. C. 28n, 30, 


33 n, 39n, 194n, 195-97 
Rebha, sage 56 
Renigunta 16 
Revā-khanda 202 
Reveda 5-6, 10-11, 25, 36-37, 

39-41, 51-56, 59, 61, 68. 75n. 

88, 140 
Rhys Davids, T. W. 68n, 69 
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Rice 191n, 205n 

Rksa 143 

Rohtak (Rauhitaka) 181, 200 
Rohiņeya (Balarima) 64 
Rohitaka 200, 20ln 
Roman 152 

Roruka 144-45 

Roth, Rudolph 4, 67 n 
Roy, P. C. 200 

Roy, T. N. 186 n 
Rsabha-dvipa 203 

Rsi 71; Harimedhas 147 
Rsika (Yuechi) 147 
Rudda-maha cult 12 


Rudra 6, 24, 26, 39-41, 152 
Rudradiman 204n 
Rudrasimha 123 n 
Rudrāyanāvadāna 145 
Rugminisvayamvara 115n 
Rukkha-maha cult 12 
Rukmini 34 

Rūpa-gosvāmin 22, 80, 101 


Rupar 183-85 

Rüpya-dvipa 156 

Russian 147 

Sabarimalai 115 

Sabarkanta District 144-45 

Sadümatta, Sadimattaka 157 

Sadānīrā river 184, 185n, 186 

Saduktikarnümrta 33 

Sügara-maha cult 12 

Saguna-Brahman 47 

Sahasrabahu Arjuna 151 

Sahya mountain 143, 152-53 

Sailadevagrha (stone shrine) 15 

Saiva 9, 16, 19, 36, 42, 51, 65, 
93-94, 96, 100, 102-63, 105, 
123 

Saiva Agamas 42 

Saiva-Mühe$vara 19 

Saivism 25, 35, 84, 93, 
123-24 

Saka 24, 123-24, 147, 150, 152 

Sškala 144, 181 

Sakata 142 


102, 
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Sakata-lilà 20 
Sakra. 49n, 50 
Sikta 10 
Sakti 34, 89 
Sakti-pithas 
Süktism 34 
Saktivarman 125 
Salikipurusas 64 
Sālva, demon 54 
Sūmantadeva 121 
Sambara 54, 57 
Samhitis 6, 11, 17, 25, 39 
samudra-dvipas 158 
Samudragupta 31, 118, 119n 
Sanātana-gosvāmin 22 
Sanatkumira 62-63 
Sanchi 15 
Sandhyākara Nandin 203 
Sāndilī, Sāndilī-devī 147, 
Sandilya 7, 62, 74n 
Sāndīpani 56 
Sangam age 16 
Sangamesvara Siva 94 
Sanghol 181 
sangitašālā 178 
Sankalia, H. D. 183n 
sankalpamantra 151 
Sankara 92, 109n 
Sankar-àcüárya 92, 97, 104 
Sankaradeva 22 
Sünkara-vedünta 45 
Sankarsana 14, 29, 50, 79n 
Sinkhya 11, 18, 28n, 45 
Sankupatha 144 
Sannati 91 
Šānti-parvan 28 
Sintivarman 92 
Saptasindhu 180, 184 
Sarana 95 
Sārasvatas 41n 
Sarasvati 41n, 
186, 201-03 
Saraswati, S. K. 34 
Sarayu river 185 
Sārīputra 64 è 


153 


150 


144, 180, 185n, 


b 
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Sārthavāha 157 

Sürvabhauma 160,n 

Sarvānandasirīha 124 

Sarves$vara 14 

Süsanadevatà 91 

Sastri, K. A. N. 29n 

Satadru (Satlaj) 180, 184 

Sütakarni 92 

Sātamūra-sīme 190n 

Satünika Sātrājita 186 

Satapatha Brahmana 20, 39, 184n, 
186, 197 

Satarudriya 40 

Sütavühana 30, 152 

Satrughna 60 

Sat-sthala 95 

Šātvats 17, 24, 35n, 76, 194, 197 

Satyabhim& 34 

Saura Purdna 203 

Saurüstra 148-49, 183, 204 

Sauvira 143-45, 149 

Saundaryalahari 104 

Sāyaņa 38, SI 

Scythian 30 

Scytho-Parthians 199n 

Sehmaka 144-45 

Sena 33-35 

Sen Sharma, D. B. 8, 42, 135 

Sena-Varman 35 

Sendra country I9In 

Sesašāyi-Visņu 15 

Shimoga 91, 191 n, 192 


Sholapur Dist. 98 

Shorkot (Jhang Dist.) 39n 
Sialkot 181 

Sibae people 39n 

Siberia 147 

| DHT m 194 





Sinda 191n 

Sindavadi, 
and n 

Sindhu 143, 180 

Sindhu-Sauvira 143 

Ssindhuthayā-rāstra 191n 

Singh, S. P. 3, 135 

Sircar, D. C. 3, 4-7, 9-10, 28, 
30n, 31n, 32n, 36, 37n, 129n, 


Sindavadi-visaya 191 


135-40, 156, 158, 160, 196n, 
205n 

Sisira-giri 156 

Sītā 156 


Sitüpura-Vrkodara-ksetra 190 

Siva 9, 15-16, 21, 26, 32n, 34, 
36, 39n, 40-45, 51, 89, 92-96, 
102-05, 108, 118, 122-23, 
127-28, 129n, 130-31, 139, 146, 
154-55 

Siva-bhàgavata 51 

Siva—icons 32n; linga 16 

Siva-maha cult 12 

Siva-pithas 154 

Sivapura 39n, 139 

Siva Purdna 128, 146 

Siva-stotras 45 

Sivasütras 43 

Siva temple 103 

Siva-tirthas 139 

Šivājī 65 

Sivdnandalahari 104 

Sivas 39n 

Sivatva 46 

Skanda 130, 139, 200-03, 205 

Skandagupta 119n 

Skanda-Kārttikeya 200-0] 

Skanda-Kumāra 201 

Skandanagara 203 

Skandapura 204n, 205 

Skanda Purana 151, 154, 
204 

Skanda-rājakkal 205 

Skanda-tīrtha 139, 202 

Skandeš$vara 204 

skandhāvāra 139 


156n, 
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Smith, V. A. 119n, 197 
Šodāsa 14 
Sodasa-mahájanapada 177 
Soma 49n, 53, 57 
Somagiri 105 
Somānanda 43 
Soma-tirtha 139, 202 
Somatrata 60 
Somavarmadeva 198 
Sona 153 
Son valley 145 
Sourasenoi (Sürasenas of 
Mathura) 27 
Sravanabelgola 90 
Srávasti 145 
Sreenivasa Murthy, H. V. 82 
Sri (Laksmi) 16 
Sri-Caitanya 122 
Sridharadása 33 
Sri-Hari 99 
Srihatta 122 
Srikantha-nüga 177 and a 
Srikantha-janapada 177 
Sri-Krsna 78, 103 
Srikrsnakarnümrram 105, 112 
Srinaitha 42 
Sringen 92 
SŠrīpādarāya 98 
Sri-Rama 103, 108 
Srīraūga kingdom 192 
Srirangam 78, 103 
Sri-Ranganátha 78 
Srivaisnavism 83 
Srivastava, B. 3, 135, 137, 183 
Srughna 144 
Stede, W. 68n, 69 
sthüna (shrine) 14 
Sthānešvara 177n 
Sthāņvīšvara 177m, 181 
Subandhu 153 
Subrahmaņya 205 
Sudaršana-cakrā" 117-20, 
Sufi saints 43 
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Suhma 148 

Suhrt 37n 

Suhung 122 

Šukleūmung 122 and n 

Suktimat 143 

Sumeru 141, 143, 146 

Sunabéepa 11 

Sundaramürti 103 

Sundara-pāņdya 125 

Sunga 13-15, 30, 51, 181; 
Kanva 24 

Sunyatpha (Udayaditya) 122 
and n 

Suparna 16 

Supatpha (Gadàdharasimha) 
122 and n 

Supratika 160 and n, 161 and n, 
168 and n 

Suradāsa 22, 43 

Suramasa 149 

Sürasena dynasty 27, S4, 120-21, 
178n 

Surastra 17 

Surehgpha (Rāješvarasiriha) 122 

Suri 6, 36n 

Surkh-kotal 119 

Surma valley 149 

Sūrpāraka 152 | 


Sarya 10, 15, 24, 89 ` i Ps 
Susna 54-55 

Susunia 9, 32 

Sütras 73 | e 
Suttanipata 12 ube” 
Suvarna-dvipa 151, 156 = = 
Svakiyà Nāyikā 80-81 ` tos AE 
Svàmi-tirtha 203° . | | |. 
Svarga-khanda 202 £ Fa ga) 
Svarganarayana 1231 — — 


Svargdrobhanam 115n 
Svetadvipa 147 ? 
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.T aittirivopanisad 62-63, 88 
Taksašilā 144, 180 

Talagunda inscription 92 

Taluk 189 

Tambrakkal, Ālvāūcēri 110 
Tamil 36n, 77, 79-83, 103, 106, 


115, 125, 143, 205; country 
$3; Veda 83; Nadu 93, 100, 
103 


Tamradhvajaniriyana 122 
Tamralipti 144 
Tamraparni 152, 203 
Tara, Tiri Bhagavati 91, 
Tarachand 104 
Tarilmato 107 i 
Tarkavagish, Phanibhushan 69n 
_Taxila 9 140, 180, 198n, 199n 
"Thanesar 181 
Thomas 121, 177n, 178n 
Thüba-maha cult 12 
Tibet 143 
Tilak 66 
 Tilpat 185 
Tinigada-sthala 189n 
Tipperah Dist. 32 
tirtha 139, 201-03, 205 
Tirthakalpataru 201, 204n, 
Tīrthamālā texts 153-54 
—. Tirthañkara 15, 64, 90-91 
|. Tirthasira 205 
= Tiru-Ccandaviruttam 83 
‘Tiruchirapalli 205 
Tirukkovalur 77 
Tirumurugattrupadai 203, 205 
Tirunāvā temple 113 
< eee 101, 103 
= Tiruppallandu 83 
imāļišai Alvar 78, 83 
| Timan Alvar 79, 83 
Mandal 79 
kê o Kan Alvar 78, 83 
dos D irür 108 
lla 106 
| i Tiruvarür 103 
Ba: ruvāymoļi 79, 83 


122 n 





Tiruveñgadam 78 

Toņdarādipodi 78, 83 

Toņdarādipodiy-āļvār 83 

Travancore 85 

Trigartas 195 

Trika 8, 42-43, 46 

Trikūtas 153 

Tripura 10, 121, 138 

Tripuri 138 

Tri$üla 143 

Trivandrum 102 

Trivedi, H. V. 118n 

Trkkantiyir 108 

Trnavarta-lila 20 

Tryambaka 42 

Tugra 56 

Tukārāma 22 

Tulasīdāsa 8, 22, 

Tunga river 191-92 

Tungabhadrā 188-92 

Tunga-Kampana 192 

Turvasu 148 

Tusham 60 

Udayáditya 122 

Udayavarman 107 

Uddyotana-siri 153 

Udicya 148 

Ujjayini 146, 194 

U'jivalanīlamani 80-81 

Umānātha 104 

Unnikrsna 106, 114 

Upagiri 143 

Upanisads 12-13, 18, 25n, 26, 
75n, 76n, 97, 127, 149 

Upapurāņas 103 

Urukonde, Urukonde-sime 189-90 

Usas (goddess of Dawn) 24 

Utpaladeva 43, 45 

Uttara 58, 110 

Uttarakuru 143, 146 

Uttarāpatha 144, 187, 201 

Uttar Pradesh 24 

Uttara-Rāmāyanam 110 

Vüdirüja 99 

Vahni 160 and n 


108n 
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ewe $4, 59 





Vaikundham 113 

Vaitikhesvara 204 

Vaisnava 10, 14, 17, 34-38, 44, 
84, 103, 105, 117, 120-24; 
cakra 10; cult 124 

Vaisnavism 25, 29, 31, 
74, 76n, 79-82, 
125-26 

Vaisravana 12-13, 15, 49n 

Vaksu (Caksu) 147 

Valmiki 106, 109 

Vallabha 105 

Viimana Avatāra 33, 58, 160n 

Vamana Purana 139, 146, 151n, 
154, 156n, 201-02 

Vandana, sage 56 

Vanga 32, 148, 153 

Vanksu 147 

Vappuka 121 

Varadachari, K. C. 80n 

Varāha 33, 120, 125 

Warāhamihira 197, 199 

Varāha Purāna 203 

Varāhasvāmin 32 

Varanasi 100, 144, 154, 
194, 202-04 

Varcin 57 

Varman 35 

Varnas 94 

Varsa-parvata 143 

Varuna 11, 20, 22, 25, 49, 71, 
75n, 160n 

Varunadatta 49 

Viruna-dvipa 151 

Vasistha 11, 71 

Vasisth-āšrama 190 

Vāsudeva 5, 9, 13-14, 
27n, 28-30, 31n, 
54, 59, 64, 79n 

Vāsudevaka 49 

Vāsudeva-Krsņa 3i 13: 24, 27-28, 


33; 935; 
101-02, 105, 


186n, 


16, 24, 
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38, 49-50, 


Vasugupta, sage 43 
Vasunüga 118 n 

Vasus 152 

Vatsadáman 120 
Vats-āsura 20 

Vayu 24 

Vayu Purana 139, 146, 

202-03 
Veda 53, 56, 67, 69, 74. 83, 103, 

113, 141, 146 3 
Vedinta 11, 75n I 
Vedāranyaka 28n i 
Vedisa 194 
Velļāla community 103 | 
Vemakis 195 l 
Venkates$vara 20In 
venthe 190 
Venugita 22 7 
Vessavana 50 
Vessavana-maha cult 12 
Vettattu-nüd 113 
Vibhunāga 118 TT 
Vidarbha 145, 153 + 
Videgha Māthava 184-86 (We Y 
Vidisà 138, 186, 194 
Vidyā 188-89 
Vidyünagara,  Vidyanagari | | 

89 Ly P 
Vidyāpati 23 ESD "Os; 
Vidyāraņyapura 188 Ving &, 

Vijaya 188 2 
Vijaya Disa 99 xv 
Vijayanagara 65, 188-90 — —— 
Vijayamitra 198 D 
Vijayasena 32n, 35n 
Vilvamangalam 105n J 
Vilvamangalam II 115 | 
Vindhya, Vindhy-ātavī 143, 
Viņdhyaprstha 148 - 
Vipāšā 180 | G D 

ya 11 UT 


151n, 
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Virāta $58 

Vīrayašas 98, 118, 140, 195, 198- 
99 

Virūpāksa 12, 188 

Višākhapattana 152 

Višistādvaita 96 

Visņāpu 56 

Visnu 6, 9-10, 13-16, 19, 24, 26, 
27n, 32, 36-39, 50-53, 57-58, 
61, 63-72, 74, 76, 77n. 89, 
96n, 101-06, 109n, 112, 117- 
20, 122, 125-25, 129, 152-53 

Visnudharmottara Purana 17, 
146 

Visnugopa, Pallava king 28 

Visnu image 31, 35n 

Visnumitra 31, 118 

Visnu-pithas 153 

Visnupura 139 

Visnu Purana 34, SS, 58, 146, 
151, 158n, 201n, 202 

Visnu-sukta 51 

Višvaka, sage 56 

Višvakarman 158, 178 

Višvarūpasena 35 

Višve-deva 11 

Vitastā 180 

Vitthala 98 

Vivasvat 51, 59-60 

Vivekananda 65 

Vraja 80 

Vrajanüthasirhha 124 

vrata cult 12 

Vrütyas 196 

Vrndāvana 19-20, 22, 65 

Vrsnis 15, 24, 58, 118, 140, 194- 
97 


Vrtra 54-55, 57 





Vyāghranāga 118n 
Vyükarana 113, 149 
Vyāsa-tīriha 98, 101 
Vyüha, Vyūha-vāda 29, 33, 50 
Watters 177n 

Weber 50 

Wheeler, R E.M. 6, 185n 
Wilford 136 

Wilson 37-38 

Yādava 24, 28, 140n 
Yadu 60, 140, 148 
yajna 22, 146 
Yàjnavalkya 62-63 
Yajurveda 21, 39-40, 52 
Yaksa 12-16, 20, 49, 91, 154 
Yaksa-maha 13 

Yaksa Manibhadra 14 
Yaksa-pithas 154 

Yaksi, Yaksini 91 
Yamal-ārjuna 59 
Yamunā 28, 158, 184-86 
YaSaskari 203 

Yasoda 55 
Yašodharamāņikya 121 
Yašonārāyana 122 
Yaudheyas 195, 198, 200 
Yava-dvīpa 156 

Yayüti 148 

Yedatore-sīme 192 
Yeddahalli 191 

yoga 17-18, 28n 

Yuan Chwang 117 
Yudhisthira 58, 150, 200 
Yuechis 147 

vüpa 151 

Zamorin family 115 
Zimmer, Heinrich 128n. 131 





Addenda et Corrigenda 


Page 20, line 24— Read—Vrndāvana 











At 48, 
“° 84. 
E 78, 
se 83, 
ku) 90, 
mai SEO, 
« 119, 
2 yt 
| oot Nets 
f 
x x MAT. 
| : | m 148, 
i 3 4 
.. 152, 
» 434, 
» 160, 
489; 


foot-note.—.4d4— Besides the Taittiriva Āranvaka, the Maha- 
bharata (cf. Ul. 1549) sometimes mentions 
Kubera as Mahārāja. 

last linc.— Read—Cáanüra 

line 1.—Read—Tirumalisai 

line 11.—Read—Tirumalisai 

line 32.—Read—Jinendro gunarundrah, for—Jinendrah. 

lines 26 f. —4dd Editorial Note—The name of Huviska does 
not occur on the seal. There is a controversy on 
the identity of the king. Cf. JAIH, Vol. H, 
p. 144. h. 

foot-note 14.—Add Editorial Note—The suggestion was first 
offered in Sircar's Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 
1942, p. 144. ! 

lines 4 ff—Add Editorial Note—The word Cakrapurusa does 
not occur on the coin. The epithet Paramabhā- 
gavata is also absent in the legend on the Cakra- 
vikrama type of coins issued by Candragupta IL 

lines 26-27 —Add Editorial Note—The Himālaya is stated to 
have separated Bhárata-varsa not from Uttara- 
kuru-varsa, but from "e 

line 7.—Read—Jambü-dvipa | 

line 14.—Read—Sauršñstra "PE 

line 30—Read—Vindhya-prstha, Aparinta 

line 19—Read—Bhrgukaccha 

line 14.—Read—Tirthasuci 

line 12.—Read—YSana 2 | 

line 8-9.—Add Editorial Note—Kunjarakona and Gajekon: ņa 

not different names of Anegundi, but are sans krit 
renderings of the Kannada name. T 
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